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REMINISCENCES OF LUCIUS MANLIUS SARGENT. 
(Communicated by Joun H. Suerparp, A.M.] 


“WHEN we reached the Green Room, as it was called, Oldbuck placed 
the candle on the toilet-table, before a huge mirror with a black japanned 
frame, surrounded by dressing-boxes of the same, and looked around 
him with something of a disturbed expression of countenance. ‘I am 
seldom in this apartment, he said, ‘without yielding to a melancholy 
feeling—not, of course, on account of the childish nonsense that Grizel was 
telling you, but owing to circumstances of an early and unhappy attach- 
ment. It is at such moments as these, Mr. Lovel, that we feel the changes 
of time. The same objects are before us—those inanimate things which 
we have gazed on in wayward infancy and impetuous youth, in anxious 
and scheming manhood—they are permanent and the same.’” Such were 
the reflections of the Laird of Monk-barns in the Antiquary, Vol. I., page 99. 

The above passage occurred to the wind, when about commencing the 
reminiscences of a late accomplished scholar and elegant writer. His 
cottage in the midst of a grove on Rock Hill in West Roxbury; his superb 
library ; his fine face as he pointed to favorite authors or choice specimens 
of art; and his peculiar and genial powers of conversation, came over the 
memory like a dream, as we realized that he was no more! He has left a 
melancholy space in that small circle of friends which age every year 
inevitably contracts. 

Lucius Manuius SARGENT was descended in the fourth generation from 
one of the early settlers of Cape Ann. William Sargent, 2d—so called to 
distinguish him from an emigrant of a similar name, but in no way related, 
came to Gloucester about 1678, where he had a grant of two acres of land on 
Eastern Point, on which he built a house. He was born in Exeter, England. 
His father, William Sargent,’ contrary to the wishes of his parents, was 
married to Mary Epes, “ who,” it is said, “stole away to become his wife in 
the habit of a milk maid.” They left Exeter and went to Bridgetown, 
Barbadoes, where their son William? was educated. 

William’ was married June 21, 1678, to Mary, daughter of Peter Dun- 
can, who died Feb. 28, 1725, aged 66. They had fourteen children, of 
whom Col. Epes SarGent,* our progenitor, was born July 12, 1690, and 
was twice married: 
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Ist, to Esther Macarty, April 1, 1720, who died July 1, 1743. She was 
the daughter of Florence and Christian Macarty, of Roxbury. Their 
children were—1. Epes,* born Feb. 17, 1721, died Jan., 1779; 2. Esther,‘ 
born Sep. 20, 1722; 3. Ignatius,* born July 27, 1724, died in a foreign land; 
4. Thomas,* born April, 1726, died April 24, 1727; 5. Winthrop,* born 
March 6, 1727, died Dec. 3, 1793; 6. Sarah,* born Aug. 6, 1729, died 
1792; 7. DanieL,* born March 18, 1731, died Feb. 18, 1806, aged 75; 8. 
William,* born June, 1733, died 1736; 9. Benjamin,* born Oct. 18, 1736, 
died abroad; 10. Mary Ann,* born Dec. 1, 1740, died in infancy. 

2d, he was married, Aug. 10, 1744, to Mrs. Catharine Brown, of Salem, 
whose maiden name was Winthrop, widow of Samuel Brown. She was 
descended from Gov. Winthrop and grand-daughter of Gov. Dudley. He 
then moved to Salem. By this last marriage he had—1l. Paul Dudley,* 
born in 1745, died Sep. 15, 1828, aged 83; 2. Catherine,* and 3. Ann,‘ 
who each died in infancy; 4. Mary,* who died at 11 years of age ata 
boarding school; 5. John,* born Dec. 24, 1749, died Jan. 24, 1824. 

Col. Epes Sarcent® was a man of note in his day; a flourishing mer- 
chant, a magistrate, representative in 1744, colonel in the militia, and, above 
all, a christian. He was highly spoken of in a Salem paper, after his 
decease. He died in Salem, Dec. 6, 1762, and his remains were conveyed 
to the family tomb in Gloucester. Epes,* his son, born Feb. 17, 1721, died 
Jan., 1779. He was married to Catherine, daughter of John Osborn, of 
Boston, 1745—an elegant and accomplished woman, who died Feb. 7, 1788. 
In the diary of L. M. Sargent, it is observed, that he visited the old grave- 
-yard, April 25, 1836, with his two sons, Horace Binney and Lucius Man- 
lius, and erected a large slab of granite, 8 feet by 4, and one foot thick, 
‘without any inscription, over Col. Epes Sargent’s tomb. But in 1861 he 
caused an inscription to be cut. 

Dante.,* the 7th son, was married Feb. 3, 1763, to Mary Turner, who 
‘was the daughter of Hon. John Turner, of Salem, an eminent merchant, 
who was born May 20, 1709, and died Dec. 19, 1786. The children of 
Daniel were :—1. Daniel,’ born June 15, 1764, and was married to Mary 
Frazier, of Newburyport, Dec. 4, 1802, and died April 2, 1842; 2. Igna- 
tius,” born Nov. 1, 1765, died Jan. 18, 1821, aged 56; 3. John Turner,’ 
born March 27, 1769, died Feb. 10, 1813, aged 44; 4. Henry,’ born 
— 1770, died Feb. 21, 1845, aged 74; 5. Mary Osborn,” born Sep. 30, 
1780, died Sep. 12, 1781; 6. Winthrop,” born Jan. 31, 1783, died Jan. 11, 
1808, aged 25; 7. Lucrus Mantis,’ born June 25, 1786. 

Mr. Sargent,* a merchant largely concerned in the fishery business in 
Gloucester, moved to Boston, between 1770 and 1780. He purchased a 
house in Atkinson (now Congress) Street, near High Street, which was 
consumed in the great fire of July 30, 1794; then he hired a house on Fort- 
hill of T. Elliot, and in 1797 removed to a large and splendid mansion at 
the corner of Essex and Lincoln Streets, at the rent of $1000 a year—a 
high price in those days. He afterwards bought it, and there lived till his 
death; soon after which it was occupied by the Female Asylum. His store 
was on Long Wharf, first No. 25, then 40. 

Lucius Manlius,’ the youngest child of Daniel Sargent,* was born in the 
house his father purchased in Atkinson Street—a mansion which he 
describes with much interest in his diary. It stood with its gable end to 
the street, on the left hand, going up to High Street. After it was consumed, 
his father built a block of three brick houses on the spot, numbered 76, 78 
and 80. Within a few years a large and lofty range of stores has been erect- 
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ed on the premises, and the very street is changed in name; so fast the waves 
of time wash away the landmarks of the past! A large garden, with a 
high brick wall shaded by luxuriant woodbines, belonged to the old mansion- 
house. At the head of the garden was a handsome summer-house adorned 
with honeysuckles; and on the walls of it, Henry, his brother, had painted 
a landscape, just before he left home to study under Sir Benjamin West in 
England. This painting was a favorite of his mother, and much admired’ 
by visitors to whom she pointed it out. In the garden were roses of the- 
finest kind, and fruit trees, such as plum, pear and apricot. After a pictur- 
esque description of this sweet retreat, we find in his diary a group of the 
family arrangements. There were the negro servant, the cook, the cham- 
bermaid, the nurse, with Sukey the cow, and Marquis the horse said once 
to have been in the troop of Lafayette—and a noble Newfoundland dog 
who loved to be harnessed to his cart or sled—such was the happy home of 
the childhood of Manlius. And there, too, was Mary Turner, daughter of 
his brother Ignatius, born in Boston, Feb. 5, 1792, whose mother died in the 
fall of that year, of the small-pox. She was taken and brought up in his 
father’s family till she married Mr. Samuel Torrey, a merchant of Boston,. 
May 31, 1812. Manlius was exceedingly fond of this lively little orphan. 
They played together, grew up under the same happy roof, and his fondness 
for his niece continued unabated during a long life ; and it was but the other 
day that Mrs. Torrey spoke most affectionately of her lamented uncle. 

He has given us in his diary an amusing narrative of his infancy and boy- 
hood, from which we have gleaned some anecdotes and traits of character 
which may not be uninteresting ; for his little soul from the cradle was full 
of life, and boiling over with fun and mischief. He began his A B C’s 
under the tuition of Madam Wolcott in High Street. She kept a parrot, 
probably as a pitch-pipe for the intonation of the children’s voices, and one 
of his first exploits was to cram a marble down the throat of poor Poll, 
and then run away home, frightened by the screeching of the dying bird and 
the outcries of its mistress. Soon after this his mother sent him back under 
the care of Poll Roulston, a seamstress in the family, who went as peace- 
maker. They found the school-mistress in bed, and, on seeing them, she 
called out, “ Come, my child, I have got something for you.” He saw the 
end of a rod sticking out from under the bed clothes, and he cried, “I see 
it,” and took to his heels. His fond nurse, Sally Davis, then undertook to 
teach him his letters, and succeeded as far as words of three syllables, the 
length of her literary tether. 

He was then sent to Master Lane’s school, in West Boston, which he 
reached by going up Hancock Street and round by the Beacon monument, 
on the sides of which were four historic tablets. He says that in 1793 it 
was “a lonely spot to travel.” The master was “harsh;” he did not like 
him. One mode of his punishment was to make a boy stand on a very 
narrow log, with scarcely any foothold, with a large chip in his mouth, for 
an example; yet if any urchin lifted up his eyes to look at him, he was 
condemned to a similar punishment. 

We soon find the little fellow in Dorchester, under the care of the Rev. 
Thaddeus M. Harris, since distinguished in the Masonic Fraternity—a 
Doctor in Divinity, antiquary, and copious writer. He took charge of 
some children as a teacher, and had in his family three French boarders. 
Mr. Sargent spoke highly of Dr. Harris, as a mild, forbearing and excellent 
man; but he was treated ill by one of the Frenchmen and soon left. 

While at Dorchester, he had a fit of somnambulism. He got out of his 
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bed one night in his sleep, ascended a kind of ladder to the scuttle and was 
getting on to the steep roof, when he was arrested from destruction by the 
gripe of a hired man, who by good luck heard his steps and followed. This 
was the only attack of the kind he ever had. 

In 1798 his brother Winthrop, three years older, and himself were sent 
by his father to Master Ebenezer Pemberton’s school in Billerica. He 
spoke of Mr. Pemberton as an excellent instructor and an amiable man. 
Here he seems to have been happy, and he ever recurred with deep interest 
to this period of his schoolboy days. We hear of no more wild pranks, 
except one rash experiment in his sports, wherein his life came near bein 
terminated in the most tragic manner. It was this. His brother John, 
aid to Maj.-Gen. Elliot, was on business in Billerica, stopping at the same 
house, and carelessly left a pair of pistols on the mantel-piece in the cham- 
ber occupied by Winthrop and Manlius. In their fun they took them up 
and agreed to go through a mock duel ; measured their distance, tossed up a 
copper for first fire, and marched out the paces. Winthrop turned and fired. 
A pane of glass was broken; Manlius smelt a singe of woollen, and found 
his coat had been perforated. It turned out the pistols were loaded with 
balls. Winthrop was overcome and wept, and without doubt Manlius 
turned pale. They kept this enacting of a duel secret from their family, 
only letting the good nurse, Sally Davis, know it, who promised not to tell 
their parents as the tears rolled down her cheeks at the recital. Manlius, 
in his diary, describes Billerica as “a very old town, which seems to have 
acquired the habit of standing still; yet,” he says, “it was and ever will 
be full of interest.” 

Mr. Sargent in his youth must have been a lover of experimental 
philosophy. In such a pursuit he made two remarkable escapes; one from 
hanging, one from drowning. He got up on the head of a barrel over which 
a noose from a rafter in a barn was suspended for some reason, and he 
thrust his neck into the noose to see how hanging would feel. A heedless 
boy knocked the barrel from under him, and there he hung, struggling, 
while the boy cried for help. A man released him just as he began to turn 
black in the face. The next trial was in skating. He fell into an air hole 
in Concord river, and not being able to extricate himself, was in imminent 
danger, till two school fellows, who by chance that day had been out 
shooting. one of whom was Francis Babcock of Boston, ran down to the 
ice, and by aid of a birch branch bending over the shore, helped him out. 
Speaking of the risks he ran, another occurs to memory, though at a different 
time and place, yet it is sui generis with what has been related. When 
twelve years old, and while on a visit to his brother Ignatius in Gloucester, 
he one day took a horse and rode to Sandy-bay, carrying with him a double- 
barrel gun and two pounds of powder. At the beach he put a light 
charge into each barrel to squib off the gun. At the second discharge the 
powder ignited in the large powder horn. Near him was a well without 
a curb, full of water to the brim. He saw a woman drawing water, rushed 
forward and sprang into the well feet first. He was taken to a fisherman’s 
hut and his brother sent for, who remained with him some days. His 
clothes were spoilt, his hair and eyebrows burnt, and also his hands and the 
more exposed parts of his body blistered; so that he suffered great pain, 
and for several days, as he said, “lay in state,” anointed with oil. The 
whimsical faces of two old women who laid on the oil with a couple of 
turkey-feathers, he well recollected to the last of his life. 

In 1801 he was put under the care of Dr. Benjamin Abbot, the celebrated 
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preceptor of Phillips Exeter Academy, and spent three years in Exeter. 
Several pupils, since men of note, were there at the time. Henry Codman 
was with him at Exeter, and was in the same class at College—son of a 
merchant in Boston. They were, like Euryalus and Nisus, intimate friends 
at the academy, the university, and during life. Mr. Sargent, in his friend- 
ships, never followed the doctrine of availability, seeking a selfish end by his 
intimacies, so very common among ambitious aspirants. 

At Exeter he wrote a poem, called the Exonia, one line of which often 
recurs to our memory :—* To praise thy judgment would degrade my own.” 
He also scribbled pasquinades; one of which, as he confessed in his diary, 
“upon a worthy man, one of the tutors,” caused his suspension for three 
months, and his sojourn at Hampton, in the care of Rev. Jesse Appleton— 
afterward, from 1807 till his death in 1819, president of Bowdoin college. 
This good man was fondly remembered by many of the students for the 
deep moral and religious influences he exerted. 

In due time Manlius returned to the academy, was fitted for college, 
and in 1804 entered Harvard University. It was here the writer of these 
reminiscences first saw and became acquainted with him. He was then 
seventeen, tall, handsomely proportioned, very muscular, and with a fine 
Roman cast of countenance. He seemed to follow the advice of one of 
Homer’s heroes. 

Aity dguseterv, xal inelgozov Euuevar Ghiwy,—Iliad. vi. 208. 
“ Ever to bear myself like a brave man 
And labor to excel, and never bring 
Dishonor on the stock from which I sprung.” 
Bryant’s Translation. 

He was an elegant horseman ; an expert charioteer, worthy of the Olympian 
plains ; a swift and powerful swimmer ; and, to the best of our recollection, 
a good fencer with the broad sword. He loved the classics, wrote Latin 
verse and prose with great facility, and was probably the best Latin scholar 
in college. He was a lad of keen wit, and his sayings in the class 
were proverbial. Even against some of the tutors and professors he could 
not keep from cracking jokes; especially making Dr. Pearson, professor of 
Hebrew, a subject of his sport, for he hated Hebrew. 

The class of 1804, to which he belonged, according to the list from an old 
college diary, contained sixty students. Many of them in future life filled 
high and honorable stations, and a few became quite distinguished. Owing 
to some troubles at the University, about the commons, in the days of hard 
cider and pewter platters, a rebellion broke out, several took up their 
connection and never graduated. Only forty-two graduates of this class 
are found in the catalogue. Among those now deceased who attained 
eminence, or were honored in after life, were the following, as far as can be 
ascertained :—John Bliss, a colonel in the U. S. army, distinguished himself 
in the battle of Broad Axe in 1830. Edward F. Campbell—a perfect 
gentleman, was one of the most elegant and pleasing young men in the class. 
He inherited a fortune, and therefore never availed himself of his admission 
to the Bar to practise. He married Maria, daughter of Gen. William Hull 
of Newton—a most affectionate wife and daughter. She had just finished 
the “ Revolutionary Services” of her father, prepared from his MSS., when 
her devoted and noble spirit fell a victim to disease. But her labor of love 
was left in good hands: the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, D.D., grandson of 
Gen. Hull, published it with an addition of his own—a history of the cam- 
paign of 1812 and the surrender of Detroit. Charles Flanders followed the 
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profession of the law with reputation, and wrote a volume containing lives 
of John Jay, John Rutledge, Judge Marshall and others, “ written,” says 
the late Dr. Palmer, “in a beautiful style.” James Johnson, twenty-nine 
years old when he took his degree, after emerging from severe trials in 
early life, and indomitable struggles to get an education, made his own way 
to honor and respectability as a worthy and faithful minister. Nathaniel 
Wright, a sound lawyer, was mayor of Lowell, 1841, 1842, and much respect- 
ed for his virtues and integrity. Nicholas Lloyd Rogers, a fine, classical 
scholar, studied law; was an heir to a large fortune; but left no literary 
fruit behind him. Samuel Scollay died an eminent physician in Smithfield, 
Virginia. Ralph Sanger, who graduated with the first part in his class, for 
forty-seven years was a faithful minister in Dover, Mass. Few had such amia- 
ble manners and purity of mind. Samuel E. Smith, the best Euclid scholar 
in college, except the late Judge Preble of Portland, was an able lawyer, 
governor of Maine, judge of the C. C. P., and retained his love of learning, 
especially of algebra, till death found him solving a problem. Enoch 
Lincoln died while he was governor of Maine. Over one third of this class 
of sixty reached three score and ten, and several of them 80 years. 

On the 18th day of February, 1806, his honored father closed a long life 
of great industry, energy and enterprise. He had been a prosperous 
merchant. He was a man who had many noble «.« popular qualities. 
Naturally taciturn, he was much occupied by numerous claims of business 
arising from his navigation and supplies of fishermen. He seldom, if ever, 
allowed himself to speak ill of any one. He was a man who never 
in the vicissitudes of life murmured against Divine Providence, for his faith 
was sure and steadfast. In his temperament he was peculiarly gentle and 
placid. He delighted to do good in secret, but he was no friend to laziness. 
A stout, robust fellow, whom he well knew as a lounger, on a certain new 
year’s day called him up very early in the morning. He dressed in haste 
and hurried to the parlor. The beggar cried, “ A happy new year to you, 
sir.” Mr. Sargent went to the closet and got a piece of gingerbread and 
gave it to him, saying, “ Call on me this time next year and I’ll give you 
another piece.” 

An instance of his generosity to a poor fisherman is related in the diary 
referred to. When he was on a visit to Provincetown, Cape Cod, on 
business, the bearing of a young man of nineteen, stalwart in form, and 
ingenuous in look, attracted his notice. He inquired who he was, and found 
the youth was the son of a fisherman lately lost at sea, and of a mother who 
since died at home; that he was left very poor, and that he had a schooner 
under his control, but no means to fit her out for a cruise. “Take your 
schooner to Boston,” said Mr. Sargent, “and I will assist you.” The 
schooner arrived at his wharf, and she was immediately furnished with the 
outfit, and sailed. But her first cruise was attended with bad luck. “ Don’t 
be discouraged,” said his noble benefactor, and fitted her out again, and this 
voyage was prosperous. The informant said, speaking of himself in after 
years, “I had a fortune through life.’ This anecdote, abridged for want 
of room, illustrates one of a multitude of the benevolent deeds this good 
man did. 

Another anecdote, related to his son by the celebrated William Gray, in 
substance was as follows :—Not long before Mr. Sargent’s decease, in looking 
over and adjusting his papers, he found a large number of debts and notes 
due him by poor men, principally fishermen. He tied them up in a bundle, 
and on the label wrote this memorandum; “ Notes, due bills and accounts 
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against sundry persons along shore. Some of them may be got by suit or 
severe dunning: but the people are poor; most of them have had fishermen’s 
luck. My children will do as they think best. Perhaps they will think 
with me, that it is best to burn the package entire.” 

About a month after his decease the sons met in the counting room of the 
elder brother, who administered on the estate. He produced this package, 
read the inscription and inquired what should be done with it. The next 
oldest brother, with tears in his eyes, pointed to the fire, and they all agreed 
to it; but it was thought best to make a schedule of the names, amounts 
and dates, so as hereafter to know who were forgiven, if any came to pay. 
It was done, and the package, labelled at $30,000, was cast into the fire. 

About four months after this, in the month of June, a hard-faced old man 
from the Cape came to the store to pay a debt due the deceased. He took 
a chair, and looking over a time-worn pocket book, drew out a bunch of bank 
bills to pay the debt. On learning his name, date and amount, viz., $440, the 
first step was to examine the list of burnt notes; and there was his name, 
debt and date of very many years ago, which with interest, if preserved, 
would amount to $800. The administrator told him the fact and made him 
put back his money; which he did with eyes brimful of tears, for he said 
“his old dame had sold the only cow to supply what was wanting in his 
hands to pay this debt, and what glad news it would be to her when he went 
home.” This story is told anonymously, with great beauty and pathos, by 
Sigma in the “ Dealings with the Dead,” to which we shall shortly refer. 

He entertained a high opinion of true and sterling integrity in all 
the transactions of life. He took pains to imbue this principle into the 
minds of his children, and they followed it. Indeed, honesty in our dealings 
is too little valued in a community where too often sharpness is called a 
virtue, and a prosperous cheat admitted into the best society. 

Mr. Sargent was a very popular man, though he never sought political 
or military honors. He was a federalist of the Washington school. He 
was beloved by all who did business with him, for his sincerity, downright 
openness of manner and the sacredness of his word. One day in passing 
a group of men, he found two truckmen quarrelling and coming to blows. 
He plunged into the crowd, laid his long hurricane, as he called it, on the 
shoulders of the combatants, who began to curse and swear, till they caught 
his eye, and then ceased and went off, as the spectators dispersed. 

The hour of his departure was near. At such a time we look upon a 
face which seems to be gazing into eternity. There is then something 
awfully sublime in the expression of the features of a good man, glowing 
like a departing sunset, as the eye lights up and then closes forever! The 
circumstances attending the death of Mr. Sargent were of a consoling kind, 
and were described with tenderness and true filial love in a letter from his 
son—probably Manlius, for no name is given—to Winthrop, his brother, 
then at sea. It was written not long after their father’s decease. It 
describes his last moments, as he lay sick on his bed from a dropsy in the 
chest. Two eminent physicians attended him, Dr. Rand and Dr. Lloyd, 
and there was some hope of recovery till pneumonia, with a burning fever, 
set in. Though restless in body, he was calm in mind, retaining his 
strong powers of intellect to the last. He professed in his conversations 
his firm faith in our blessed Lord and Redeemer. Being asked by his wife, 
how he did, he said, “ Going and sinking fast.” On her saying to him, “I 
hope you are not afraid to die,” “ Pray,” said he, “what have I to fear in 
death? Iam mortal; it is not to be presumed that I have lived to this 
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advanced age without committing some errors; but I can safely and sincere- 
ly put my hand to my heart and declare, I have in my transactions endea- 
vored to do what I thought was honest and upright.” 

His remains were deposited in the tomb of the late Hon. John Osborne, 
and have since been removed to Mt. Auburn. His pall-holders were George 
Cabot and other prominent citizens. The stores on Long wharf were 
closed, and the vessels in the harbor were at half-mast during the obsequies. 

Mr. Daniel Sargent was stout, but not corpulent ; five feet ten inches in 
height, erect, with a broad chest, and blessed with a robust constitution. 
He never used profane or loose language in conversation, though in that 
day it was rather fashionable. His son beautifully says in his diary:— 
“On his face was a calmness and air of dignified self-respect.” If the pa- 
rent’s countenance was like that of his son Manlius, he must in earlier life 
have been a very handsome man. As a matter of historic curiosity, a brief 
notice of his costume may interest the reader. 

He wore a cue about twelve inches long, and a toupee which was parted 
in curls about the ears, often powdered in the fashion of the day. His or- 
dinary dress was a grey broad-cloth coat, grey or black silk vest, grey ker- 
seymere small clothes and grey silk stockings, with silver shoe and knee- 
buckles ; or in wet or cold weather, white top boots and a white neck stock, 
and a cocked hat, until late in life he changed it to a white broad brimmed 
hat in summer or a black one in winter. On the Sabbath or in company he 
put on a blue coat with metal buttons, a white vest and white stockings. 
Such was the fashion of those times. Nor should it be omitted, that he at- 
tended divine service in the Congregational First Church, which held its 
meetings in the Old Brick Church, erected in 1713, where Joy’s building 
now stands. 

Manlius having withdrawn from college, studied law with the celebrated 
Samuel Dexter, who stood at the head of his profession when New England 
had a constellation of great lawyers. After being in his office three years, 
he was admitted at the bar, but the inheritance of a fortune precluded the 
drudgery of practice. He was much attached to his learned master —a 
man of extraordinary talents, of whom Daniel Webster remarked, “ His 
very statements were arguments,” and in 1847 published a little volume 
of “ Reminiscences of Samuel Dexter.” 

Mr. Sargent was twice married: first to Mary, daughter of Barnabas and 
Mary Binney of Philadelphia, April 38,1816. She was the sister of the 
eminent Horace Binney, now 91, and remarkable for the vigor of his mind 
at such an age. Mrs. Sargent died Feb. 4, 1824. They had three children: 
1. Mary Turner, born in Quincy, Mass., June 28, 1818, who died in Rox- 
bury, August 2, 1841. 2. Horace Binney, born in Quincy, June 30, 1821. 
3. Manlius, born in Philadelphia, Jan. 23, 1824, and died in Dorchester, 
July 3, 1825. His second wife was Sarah Cutter, daughter of Samuel and 
Sarah Dunn of Boston, born June 29, 1797. They were married July 14, 
1825, and she died August 7, 1868. They had one child, Lucius Manlius. 

He speaks of his daughter Mary in his diary, as “very affectionate and 
very intelligent.” After the death of her mother, which occurred in Phila- 
delphia, while he was on business in Natchez, Mississippi, he removed to 
that city; but afterwards returned with his children to Boston. In the 
“ Dealings with the Dead,” Vol. IL, chap. cv., he mentions the winter of 
1840-41 spent with his invalid daughter in the-island of St. Croix; and in 
concluding the chapter, Sigma describes an excursion on horseback, by a 
party of some six or eight, among the Sugar-Loaf mountains. It was by 
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moonlight, and ascending near the Annelly plantation, the moon at the full, 
“the Caribbean sea far and wide shining like burnished silver,” they heard 
sounds of music, which rose from the slave cabins and arrested their atten- 
tion. Slowly they drew near, and female voices were distinguished. They 
were the wild and simple notes of “the children of bondage.” It was 
melody. But the moment they were seen, it stopped. They asked—they 
urged—they offered money to have it renewed; but without avail. “No 
massa—b’lieve no sing any more.” 

Neither Irving nor Hawthorne ever surpassed Mr. Sargent’s beautiful 
description of the touching scene here referred to. As the party rode on, 
his daughter asked her father why they would not sing again; he could not 
tell. “ Perhaps,” said she,” they felt like those, who sat and wept by the waters 
of Babylon: they could not sing a song of Zion in a strange land.” This 
beloved daughter only returned home to die. She took -her flight to that 
blessed country where no sorrowful captives hang their harps on the willows. 

The life of a scholar seldom affords incidents and events for biography, 
like the statesman or warrior, to create a sensation; yet if we can only get 
access to the interior of a literary man—the world of mind—the ideal is 
often the most fascinating of all narratives. As no two scholars are alike, 
there would be a perpetual variety. Mr. Sargent was a man of fortune 
and of leisure—a deep thinker and observer of men. Few men had such 
rich powers of conversation, seasoned with humorous anecdotes, quick repar- 
tees and frequent reminiscences of other days. He was never idle : reading 
and writing were his labor and his pastime: and he often gave to the press 
the fruits of his lucubratious, from his beautiful cottage on Rock Hill, in 
Roxbury—a spot in the summer, sequestered in the woods, and frequented 
by birds of music. He had a large and exceedingly valuable library ; many 
choice old authors were gathered there, in handsome, uniform binding. He 
had collected some fine statuary and paintings; and on his table lay succes- 
sively the best periodicals of the day. When wearied with too much study 
he laid aside his books and his pen, and sought his carriage or mounted his 
horse ; for he was a most accomplished rider, and strangers often stopped 
to gaze at his majestic figure on its way to the city. 

The style of his compositions was pure, classical and elegant. He held 
a vigorous pen, and was exact in dates and localities. When he curbed his 
fertile imagination and touched on realities, he was exceedingly particular ° 
in adhering to facts; for the treasures of a great memory were always at 
command, He studiously avoided new coined words and vulgar idioms, 
following in his taste the jus et norma loquendi of Horace, the great arbiter 
elegantiarum. As early as 1807 he published a new edition of a Latin 
work, Czlii Symposii Znigmatica—a copy of which he gave me—then a 
translation of the Culex of Virgil. In 1813 Hubert and Ellen was issued 
from the press, with some shorter effusions of his muse. His “ Wreaths for 
the Chieftain,” was a magnificent ode; it touched the heart of the nation, 
and will always be a favorite. Many a waif and estray under many a nom 
de plume, were the offspring of his pen; and he was a frequent writer in 
the Anthology, published in 1804 to 1811, by a club of literati, of which 
the late celebrated classic scholar, Rev. John S. J. Gardiner, D.D., was 
president. : 

When the “ Dealings with the Dead” first made their appearance in the 
Transcript, on successive Saturdays, these essays attracted much attention. 
The brave and daring independence of remark—the variety of topics—the 
accuracy of description about olden times in Boston—and the peculiar puri- 
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ty of style, charmed every reader of this popular paper. The character of 
the “ Old Sexton,” which Sigma assumed, was well supported, though in 
some instances making charnel houses and tenebrious sepulchres, full of 
dead men’s bones, almost too repulsive and gloomy. Many a heart must 
have thrilled when he raised up and described some friend or relative long 
forgotten, except in the abstraction of a name. They were weekly articles, 
stretching from 1847 to 1856, when they were neatly published in two 
volumes, making 160 chapters. The edition is exhausted; but there is so 
much beauty of style, instruction from history, and recollections of Boston 
when a patriotic town, and before she had became a large city with horse 
rail-roads and modern improvements, that a new edition of the “ Dealings 
with the Dead” would be an accession to our local history. 

Our space will only allow a brief reference to the “Temperance Tales,” 
which were commenced in 1835, and have passed through several editions. 
In 1863 they were stereotyped and issued in six handsome volumes, to which 
is prefixed a history of the work by the author. The tales in number are twenty- 
one, written in successive years. The first, “ My Mother’s Gold Ring”—a gem 
of the first water—published at the suggestion of the late philanthropic Moses 
Grant and Father Taylor, had an extraordinary run; everybody read it; 
Gov. Lincoln thought it would do much good; and Professors Leonard Woods 
and Moses Stuart of Andover, Bishop Potter of Philadelphia, and many other 
good and eminent men, were delighted with it. There were 100,000 copies 
published by Mr. Delevan, of the New-York Temperance Society. The 
author was urged to write more, and he did. The late learned civilian, 
Prof. Simon Greenleaf, of Cambridge, laid aside his learned lectures for a 
time, to write to Mr. Sargent the material for another story, “ Kitty Graf- 
ton ;” and John Marsh suggested that of “ Margaret’s Bridal.” In his tale 
of the “ Life Preserver,” he interwove his old schoolmate, Captain John 
Slater, into the drama as Jack Slater. The good which they have done in 
the cause of temperance can neither be weighed nor measured. They have 
been republished in England, and translated into German and several other 
languages, even Hindostanee. These tales, so simple and natural and Vicar- 
of-W akefield-like in their taste and beauty, will have an enduring reign. If 
the author was somewhat gay and wild in his youth, like one of England’s 
noblest kings, Henry V., when he was prince and kept company with Falstaff, 
surely he has redeemed his character by writings which have had so much 
influence ; showing us that his genius, though veiled in clouds and vapors 
during the gaiety and wantonness of youth, has sinée shone out with meri- 
dian splendor in a moral and intellectual atmosphere. He gave thirty 
years of his life and thousands of dollars to aid the cause of temperance. 

But these summary reminiscences must come to a close. Our friend had 
become a very old man, yet with all the energy of his corporeal and men- 
tal faculties—saving a deafness which was troublesome. And now sorrow 
and darkness are coming upon him, and the joy of his mansion is clouded. 

When the late terrible rebellion broke out, the patriotic heart of his two 
brave sons was kindled to rush forward in defence of the Union. In 1862, 
they entered the army, and one was taken and the other left, so awfully were 
the Scriptures fulfilled. Horace Binney Sargent was distinguished by his 
bravery as Colonel of the 1st Regiment of Massachusetts Cavalry, and 
having been dangerously wounded in battle, was honorably discharged on 
account of his wounds, and was promoted for his good conduct and gallant- 
ry by brevet to Brigadier General, the appointment to date from March 21, 
1864. Gen. Sargent graduated with the highest honors of his class in 
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1843, at Harvard University. His father about that time received a letter 
—which must have thrilled a parent’s soul with delight—touching his son’s 
exemplary conduct and excellent scholarship. It was from President Quincy. 
He resumed his profession of the law, after his recovery from his wounds. 
Within two years after his return from the war, he was doomed to mourn 
the loss of an affectionate wife, Elizabeth Little, only daughter of Tasker 
Hazard and Elizabeth Boyer Coolidge Swett, of Boston. They were mar- 
ried March 31, 1846, and she died at her mother’s, Jan. 12, 1866, leaving 
four children. In the diary often referred to, there is a memorandum of 
the deep sorrow his father felt at the death of this “dear, very dear daugh- 
ter,” in Mr. Sargent’s own but trembling hand. 

Lucius Manlius Sargent, Jr., born in Boston, Sept. 15, 1826, entered 
H. U. August, 1844, withdrew his connection in 1846, and studied medicine. 
In 1859, he received the degree of Master of Arts from the College, and 
also that of Doctor in Medicine, and commenced practice in Boston. He 
became a prominent physician. Sept. 22, 1847, he was married to Letitia 
Sullivan, daughter of Jonathan and Letitia Amory, of Boston. His: chil- 
dren were, 1. Mary Turner, born Aug. 25,1848. 2. Daniel, b. Sept. 24, 
1851 ; died March 17, 1860. 3. George Amory, born July 26, 1854. 4. 
Ellen Bacon, born Oct. 29, 1856. 5. Sullivan Amory, born Jan. 9, 1861. 
His reading was extensive, even from a boy in his father’s library. He 
loved music, and in painting with a pencil, or in pen and ink sketches, 
he had few equals. He was an accomplished horseman, and of great mus- 
cular strength. His ardor for antiquarian pursuits led him to a voyage to 
Liverpool, to explore old Chester; and he must have been richly rewarded, 
when he walked along the parapet of that high wall which surrounds the 
city, and its antique buildings and ancient Cathedral. He entered the army 
as a surgeon, Nov., 1862; but Gov. Andrew gave him a captaincy in the 
cavalry, more congenial to his impulsive and daring spirit. In the sharp 
conflict at Aldie Pass, Va., June, 1863, he was severely wounded ; a bullet 
passed through his body, and descending was found in his boot, his lungs 
barely escaping. The rebels supposed him dead, and taking his sword and 
pistols, left him on the spot. There a resident of the place found him yet 
breathing, and conveyed him to a house, where some women nobly took 
care of him, till in a few weeks he was restored to his troops, and for his 
bravery promoted as“major, and soon after as lieut. col. He gave these 
good Samaritans his watch and money, though they declined any gratuity. 

He was mortally wounded by a shell at Weldon, near Bellfield, Dec. 9, 
1864, when leading his troop of horse into the battle, and lived only two or 
three days in great agony. It was “in amost gallant charge, contributing in 
an eminent degree to the success of the movement,” says Gen. Davis; “he 
fell in front of his mounted column, sword in hand.” He was the ideal of 
a hero in the minds of his cavalry, who called him “a man of iron, and 
undauntable.” 

His remains were brought to Boston, and interred Dec. 21, 1864, with 
military honors, in the Forest Hills Cemetery, and a memorial, of great 
beauty, upon the death of this talented and valiant young man, appeared at 
the same time in the Boston Advertiser. 

There is an anecdote of his childhood, showing the man in the boy. A 
clergyman took him on his knee, and asked him what he meant to be: “I 
don’t know, Sir,” said the child, “ whether to be a minister or a highway- 
man; but I should’nt like to be anything half way.” Contrasted with this, 
how lovely were the words he wrote to his wife, speaking of Christmas and 
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New-Year, at midnight just before his fatal march: “May our Heavenly 
Father grant that you, and I, and the children may never more be separated 
on any of these days; but let us cheerfully and manfully bow to His will, 
whatever it may be.” 

Mr. Sargent was an affectionate husband and parent. He almost doated 
on his children. The death of his younger son, then of his daughter, Mrs. 
Horace B. Sargent, and also of a favorite child of hers, wore upon him and 
weighed heavily upon his mind. His daughter was a lovely woman, and he 
was very fond of her. Though he was of such robust constitution his health 
began to fail; for when grief takes possession of a strong mind, it will often 
rend the body though it may not impair the intellect. A dangerous hemorr- 
hage set in, and confined him to his bed for several weeks. From this attack 
he never fully recovered. We saw a change coming over him. The noble 
form was bowing under an irresistible power. Age, sorrow and sickness 
were sapping the citadel of life. In May, 1867, he was confined to his bed. 
The best of physicians attended him, and Horace with friends watched over 
him. His son urged him to take nourishment, or he could not live; “ Re- 
peat that again,” he said, for he had been troubled with deafness for some 
years. It wasdone. “I cannot eat; don’t you know, my son,” said he, 
“that loss of appetite is one of the premonitory symptoms of death?” 
In a fortnight after his confinement to his bed, on the 2d of June, 1867, he 
closed his own eyes with an expressive movement of his hands, and he was 
gone, gently, and without a struggle. Had he lived to the 25th of June, he 
would have been 81 years old. 

He was buried at Mount Auburn. The obsequies were performed at St. 
Paul’s Church, in Boston. There was a large attendance at the funeral. 
The writer was present; and as his old college class-mate and honored 
friend lay robed in the mantle of death, with features so calm and life-like, it 
seemed as though he was only reposing among the flowers which surround- 
ed his casket. His Roman face resembled a piece of statuary. 

Lucius Manlius Sargent, the author of My Mother’s Gold Ring, will 
long be remembered, when those who knew him well, and friends who ad- 
mired and loved his generous and noble qualities, have been gathered to 
their fathers, and all this generation has passed away. He was a man of 
genius, rare and uncommon, and a kinder, tenderer heart never beat in the 
human bosom. Though a man of fortune, he was affable in his address, 
and genial in conversation. He never assumed in his intercourse even with 
persons of inferior rank, that coldness of reserve and distance which chill 
the soul like the approach of an iceberg. In a word, he was a ripe scholar, 
and fond of deep antiquarian research—a great reader, and he remembered 
what he read. 

He was elected a member of the New-England Historic, Genealogical 
Society in 1850, and he also belonged to the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

Mr. Sargent was in height six feet—admirably proportioned; and from 
exercise and his habits of life he was an athlete in muscular power. He 
had a finely formed and uncommonly large head, oval face, grey penetrating 
eyes, well formed mouth, and a Roman nose. Such was his living portrait, in 
which the expression of the features was more heroic than handsome. And 
when some humorous story or thrilling anecdote of olden time, was stir- 
ring in his mind, there was a peculiar smile playing like heat-lightning 
and curling at the corners of his mouth; and the words he uttered were lis- 
tened to with profound attention, like one of those Attic philosophers, around 
whom a group of disciples delighted to gather in the groves of the Academy. 
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OLD CAMBRIDGE AND NEW. 


Many years ago, eheu fugaces, whilst still an undergraduate of Harvard 
but abroad for health, I was retiring for the night after a busily occupied 
Sunday in London, when two American gentlemen called at my lodgings in 
Regent street. They came to take me to the reception of our minister, Mr. 
McLane, to whose legation Washington Irving was then secretary. In the 
course of the evening one of them proposed to me to be his companion 
through the lake counties of Westmoreland and Cumberland into Scotland. 
This proposition was too tempting to be declined, and a few days later we 
were on the road. 

The castles and cathedrals that we visited, venerable ruins and famous 
battle fields we explored, works of art that charmed and exquisite scenery 
luxuriant in summer vegetation which we gazed upon delighted, have left 
impressions if not as vivid as if of yesterday, by no means effaced. Posting 
is still to be enjoyed to some degree of its former perfection in remoter 
places, but on more travelled routes its glories are departed. Before the 
rail superseded it, however, no mode of travel could have surpassed it in 
pleasantness or comfort. Neither on foot nor in the saddle could be 
acquired so complete a knowledge of the country traversed, with equal 
economy of time and strength. The roads were smooth, and fresh horses ready 
at the inn doors to replace those scarcely weary with a ten mile pace. The 
carriages were adapted to sunshine or to storm. Their windows in front 
allowed broad views of the varying landscape. The springs were nicely 
adjusted, the cushions yielded to pressure yet afforded support, racks and 
rests and pockets were just where needed, and we rolled along with never 
a wish beyond the delight of the moment. 

We lingered where we liked, or turned aside from our course where any 
object of interest invited attention. The wayside inns in which we rested, 
houses of more pretension in towns where we passed our nights, were 
neatness itself, and neither in bed nor board could be excelled. It was our 
especial good fortune to have abundance of rain, but it never came in the 
day-time to disconcert our plans. There was no dust upon the roads, turf 
and foliage were steeped in moisture, lakes and rivers brimmed with water, 
the cascades and cataracts among the mountains poured down in majesty 
and beauty, and even an English sky was often cloudless. 

The ruins of Raby, castle of Doune, solemn grandeurs of York-minster, 
Louther and Alnwick, Loch Katrine and Loch Leven, Hawthornden and 
Roslyn, the heights of Benvenue, the field of Bannockburn, were a few of 
the picturesque or historical experiences which crowded that to me memo- 
rable journey with an ever renewed succession of delights. ; 

It was not its least valued privilege that the letters of introduction of my 
companion secured for us personal intercourse and acquaintance with some of 
the most gifted and distinguished celebrities of the period. We passed hours 
under their hospitable roofs, chatting over the remnants of our repasts, feasting 
our eyés on lawns and lakes which spread out before their windows, strolled 
through woods or over hillsides in their agreeable companionship, for my 
own humble part listening spell-bound to brilliant conversation on every 
variety of topic, sparkling with wit or racy in anecdote, which to a young 
student fresh from the perusal of works that had given them imperishable 
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renown, was a source of much enjoyment. Breakfasts at Rydal with that 
other Sir William Hamilton the mathematician of Dublin, with Lord 
Jeffrey at Craigcrook castle, rambles in the American forest of Sir Robert 
Liston with Mrs. Hemans, a day at Abbotsford when Scott narrated in his 
own rich brogue many of those charming incidents of his life that make 
Lockhart’s biography enchanting, these were incidents to render eventful 
the dullest existence; and to have upon my head in blessing within three or 
four happy weeks the hand that penned his delightful volumes, and those of 
Wordsworth and Southey, was enough to waken sensibility if not kindle 
inspiration in the most ordinary mortal. 

On our way north our first resting place was Cambridge. Mr. Gray had 
been an honored son of Harvard, and by his culture, literary and political 
labors and laurels, requited his alma mater for her nurturing care and well 
earned parchments. He later bequeathed her his superb collection of 
engravings which he was then enriching with whatsoever was rare and 
costly, paying in one instance as much as twenty guineas for what was 
peculiarly precious. He had been requested by the corporation to discover 
if possible among the records and traditions of old Cambridge, trace of 
John Harvard, earliest benefactor of the new, and whose name, attached to 
this oldest and most richly endowed American seat of Jearning, was little 
more than a shadow. . 

That Harvard was born near London had been conjectured from his 
being entered Dec. 19, 1627, as of Middlesex on the books of Emmanuel 
College, where he matriculated with the rank of pensioner, receiving 
his degree as Bachelor of Arts in 1631-2, and of Master in 1635. He soon 
after took orders, married and came to America, and on the first Sunday in 
August, 1637, united with the church at Charlestown. On the second of 
November of that year he was admitted asia freeman, and on the fourteenth 
of September of that which followed, died of consumption. His library of 
three hundred and sixty volumes, many of them of recent publication yet 
still famous, rich in classics and comprising many standard works on 
divinity, he bequeathed to the infant college, which had been founded two 
years before at Newtown, a name on the previous second of May exchanged 
for Cambridge. He left the college besides nearly eight hundred pounds, half 
of his estate. His widow, believed to have been the daughter of Mr. Sadler, of 
Patcham, in Sussex, married in 1639 Thomas Allen, who dismissed from 
the Boston church “at their desire and his own,” next year became 
colleague of Rev. Zachary Symmes at Charlestown, returning to his uative 
city of Norwich in 1650. Harvards still existed in England, but only in 
one solitary line, followers of the Wesleys, and their earliest known ancestor, 
another John, was born in 1680, forty years after the founder’s death. 

Many of the above circumstances connected with Harvard were already 
known, others due to subsequent investigation. All told, they fell far short of 
what it was desirable to be able to tell of one whose bequest indicated so en- 
lightened a sense of the value of learning, and whose name was destined to be 
inseparably connected with the college. His parentage, the early incidents of 
his life, what prompted him to come to America, any other details to fill up 
the bare outline we possessed of his existence, it was our task to ascertain. 
Sixteen hundred pounds was in those days an inheritance sufficiently 
considerable when united with a liberal education to indicate a social position 
of which’ some trace should have been left; and we indulged the over 
sanguine expectation, as it proved, that our inquiries would be attended 
with success. 
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A month earlier, after a pilgrimage at sunset to the tomb of Shakspeare, 
I had read to my companions, in the White Horse parlor at Stratford-on- 
Avon, Irving’s exquisite chapters, and early next morning, from the elevated 
terrace of Charlcote Park, watched the gambols of the deer, of that very 
herd from which Shakspeare had shot his buck, as they trouped with 
graceful sweep about the large, square, red-brick turreted Elizabethan 
mansion of the Lucy’s. After visiting Warwick and Kenilworth and the 
many marvels of that historic neighborhood, we reached Oxford in the early 
evening to revel in its magnificent walls and towers steeped in the moon- 
light. Again a month later I was to behold Melrose and Abbotsford under 
the same luminary, and now in its light the venerable forms of the halls 
and colleges of Cambridge revealed their beautiful proportions as we 
roamed through its streets. It was indeed a scene to be remembered, and 
as the silver chimes broke in music on the balmy air of the quiet summer 
night, both my companion and myself were too full of the genius of the spot 
not to be moved. 

The ensuing days were devoted to our search. But vacation had emptied 
the colleges of both students and fellows. Profound stillness reigned 
supreme about the cloisters and those magnificent quadrangles, which 
impress Americans the more that our climate with its heavy snows and 
extreme heat in summer little favors this mode of construction. We visited, 
in the course of our pilgrimage, the seventeen different colleges, from Peter’s 
of 1284 to Downing’s of this nineteenth century, delighted with their nobly 
proportioned refectories and combination rooms, where the fellows take their 
wine and walnuts after their repasts in hall, libraries lined with quaint old 
oaken book-cases and ancient volumes, chapels most of them of moderate di- 
mensions, a few more magnificent if not equalling King’s, with its fretted roof 
and painted glass. Everywhere the eye ranged from one object of beauty to 
another, impressed but never sated, every step presenting something more 
beautiful yet for admiration. Pictures and statues of familiar worthies, win- 
dows richly dight with designs, devotional or symbolical, in exquisite tint and 
tone, shedding their dim religious light on oaken wainscot and marble floor, 
delicate carvings in wood by Gibbons, elsewhere to be found but nowhere more 
airy and fanciful than at Cambridge, specimens of the oldest writings extant, 
in good preservation, as also manuscripts of Bacon, Milton, Newton, with 
the sense that here have moved and worked hosts of famous men whose 
names are familiar as household words, the very communion of genius, 
combined to render a visit to their shrine a blessed pilgrimage. 

Among the great pumbers of separate edifices, ecclesiastical and collegiate, 
filling the place, the number of very venerable structures is not large and is 
constantly diminishing, giving way to new ranges of buildings or to new 
stone walls modernizing the old ones. But still there were here and there 
remains of medieval architecture in battlements and towers and richly mul- 
lioned windows, possessed of beauty not alone because strange and ancient, 
from historic or other associations, but from varied symmetry and combina- 
tion of delicate elaboration with broad masses and rude material. It is not to 
be denied that time, with its weather stains, crumbled lines, its moss and lich- 
ens, its mantling ivy which has a peculiar lustre and luxuriance in the humid 
atmosphere of England, has a potent spell of its own, but still besides are 
found at every turn in gatehouses and cloisters, buttress and battlement, 
marks of that taste which in the days of Plantagenet and Tudor monarchs 
erected for divine worship, conventual or collegiate uses, edifices never since 
surpassed in power to please the eye or kindle the imagination. 
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Oxford and Cambridge dispute the palm of antiquity, not only as seats of 
learning, both tracing back to the very dawn of christianity on the island, 
but as to which possesses the oldest college. It is well known that before 
the thirteenth century the students lived in hostels, as they were called, the 
religious houses receiving a few pupils, class rooms for the most part being 
hired of the inhabitants. Oxford claims University, Baliol and Merton as 
earlier than any Cambridge foundation entitled to the name of college, but 
this pretension is not allowed by her rival, who on her part insists that 
St. John’s Hospital and Michael House possessed equal if not higher claims 
to priority. Peter’s is generally conceded by Thomas Fuller and George 
Dyer, the best authorities, as the earliest Cambridge college, and this was 
founded by Hugh de Balstan, in 1274-84. Little is left of its original 
buildings. The next in date is Clare, which the Lady Elizabeth de Clare, 
granddaughter of Edward I., actuated, to use her own language, by a desire 
for the extension of every branch of learning, that there may no longer 
remain an excuse for ignorance, and to create a firmer and closer union 
among mankind by the civilizing effects of indulgence in liberal study, at 
the request of Richard of Badow, in Essex, founded about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Its buildings are all modern, but finely situated near 
King’s Chapel, its beautiful gardens extending across the Cam. 

It would be of course presumption, as well as apart from our purpose, to 
attempt to describe in these few pages the infinitely varied objects of 
interest that engaged our attention. We did our work thoroughly and well, 
and not one of the many colleges we visited but presented, in ancient 
edifices, works of art or literary treasures, something for admiration or to 
be remembered. Pembroke, the creation of the wife widowed at her 
nuptials, was the college home of Spencer; Jesus, of Cranmer and our 
John Eliot; King’s, designed by the facile and unfortunate Henry VI. for 
the training of England’ s statesmen, as Eton to be their cradle, of Walsingham 
and W; alpole, of our John Cotton, John Winthrop and Charles Chauncy. 
No one who has seen can ever forget the latter’s noble chapel, with long- 
drawn aisle and fretted vault, and light, religious but not dim the day we 
saw it, streaming through bible stories, transfigured, as it were, in chastened 
tints and graceful form, upon the dozen richly dight and many-mullioned 
windows on either side. Nor could we fail to view with pleasure the 
medizval courts of Queen’s, joint foundation of York and Lancaster, of 
Henry’s Margaret and Edward’s queen, where Erasmus passed seven 
studious years, and Thomas Fuller learned the cloistered life he describes 
so well. We visited, too, the two-fold gifts of another noble lady, Margaret 
Tudor, who, though herself by right a queen and progenitrix of monarchs 
by the score, preferred to a throne a private station; St. John’s, with its 
handsome courts, its towers, and its library bays above the Cam, and 
Christ’s in whose pleasant gardens Milton fed the vestal fires of song which 
are to burn on forever. 

We visited Trinity, with its superb gateway and courts, one of them more 
spacious than any college’s in Europe, flanked by buildings of many styles and 
uses, but blending into one harmonious whole—its historic chambers decked 
with the lineaments of gifted men who garnered there the strength with 
which to win on other fields the laurels nowhere else more cherished. Here 
once moved and thought, Bacon, Herbert, Cowley, Dryden, Newton, and 
hosts of later celebrities, among them Byron, Crabbe, Macaulay, Tennyson, 
and chief among the treasures of the noble library are manuscripts of some 
of them religiously preserved. 
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Neither Bennet nor Maudlin, neither Cats, nor Corpus, were overlooked 
in our wanderings, nor Sydney Sussex, planted by the aunt alike of 
Sir Philip Sydney and of Robert Dudley, the alma mater of that rough 
soldier and statesman, Cromwell, nor Caius, with its gates of humility and 
virtue leading to that of honor. An appointment a later day carried us 
to Emmanuel to consult on the special object of our mission with the senior 
fellow in residence, whom we found in gown and slippers at his morning 
tea, in apartments as attractive as can be conceived for bachelor enjoyment. 
Three rooms connected, and filled to overflowing with heaps of books and 
all sorts of comfortable chairs and tables, and other appliances for study or 
indulgence, commanded through the open windows broad sweeps of verdure, 
flowers of gayest tints, steeped in the sunshine. He told us all he knew, 
which was not much, and put us in the way of seeing what of note his 
college offered, from the many graduates among our New-England settlers 
possessed, for us of peculiar interest. I hardly dare repeat the oft-told tale 
of Fuller, connected with its founder, lest it be too familiar, but it is 
apposite in showing what direct descent is to be traced of our Cambridge from 
her English namesake. Sir Walter Mildmay educated himself at Christ’s, 
and then holding a financial office under government visited Queen Elizabeth 
soon after founding his college, and upon her saying she had heard he had 
erected a puritan foundation, replied it was far from him to countenance 
anything contrary to her established laws, but that he had set an acorn 
which when it became an oak God only knew what would be its fruit. It 
soon overshadowed all other colleges in learning, for one half their masters, 
when Fuller wrote, had been its pupils. Certainly the character of our 
New-England plantations was strongly tinctured and tempered by its 
puritan leaven, for besides Harvard—Hooker, Shepherd, Blackstone, Ward, 
Stone, Whitney and Dunster were educated within its walls, and John 
Cotton held one of its fellowships. It suffered a reaction later, becoming 
puseyistic in religon, tory in politics. It is worthy of note that Downing, 
the last Cambridge college, erected in 1825, should have had for its founder 
Sir George Downing, grandson of that Sir George, son of Emmanuel 
Downing, who took his degree at our Cambridge in the first class that 
graduated. 

But what especially charms the stranger are the grounds attached to the 
colleges. Downing, the youngest of the sisterhood, has an area of thirty 
acres. But however limited the space, the most is made of it. Art and 
nature for centuries have been busily at work with results a perfect marvel. 
Greater humidity of climate, and winters neither so severe nor protracted, 
give an immeasurable advantage, but taste for horticulture, with labor more 
economical, skill more widely diffused, render possible what is far less 
practicable with us. Labyrinths, serpentine walks that make of a few acres 
an apparently boundless domain, lawns ever verdant, parterres ever in 
bloom, stately avenues and patches of water, present at every turn new 
combinations. Then the river, spanned by graceful arches, meanders 
lovingly amongst these old palaces of learning, coying with the enamelled 
sward, reflecting the quivering foliage. 

It is not possible, in such a paradise, to be insensible, at least in summer, 
in these little Edens where the centuries are constantly renewing their 
youth, to their numberless associations with foremost names in literature 
and science. In these pleasant parterres, intellectual giants sported and 
gained their growth. These were their favorite haunts in hours of re- 
laxation. Still survives at Christ’s the mulberry Milton planted. The 
Vou. XXV. 20* 
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divinity that stirred in Erasmus and Bacon, Newton and Gray, here walked 
in the garden. All around breathes the inspiration that produced the 
choicest passages of our language, the noblest productions of the human 
mind. Even pilgrims from our own land may find here kindred shades, 
perhaps progenitors. Not all the architectural graces, Gothic or Grecian, 
that deck these splendid structures; not all their countless wealth of art 
and wisdom, seem possessions more to be coveted for our own alma mater 
than these exquisite pleasure grounds. 

It was not with any ambitious design of condensing into these few pages 
what has been so admirably related by Thomas Fuller or George Dyer, or 
from any impression that “On the Cam,” the brilliant production of 
hereditary genius is not generally familiar, that we have ventured to 
suggest comparisons between this glorious creation of a thousand years and 
her still-youthful namesake. Old Cambridge may still keep pace with the 
ages, but her triumphs are of the past. Ours has a vitality that promises a 
more vigorous development in times to come. It is worth her while to 
profit by the lessons of those who have already trod the paths of experience, 
and seasonably remove or avoid obstacles that may stay her progress. The 
life of a university is of course intellectual, but she also has her treasures 
in earthen vessels and should seek to place her apples of gold in pictures of 
silver. What Harvard needs is ampler space and buildings, that may foster 
in youthful minds a taste for symmetry and beauty. 

That six years after the settlement of three or four thousand people in 
this then remote corner of the earth, hemmed in between sea and forest, 
alive with unknown terrors from buccaneer and savage, they should have 
thought, whilst themselves dwelling and worshipping under mud and thatch, 
of founding a college, can only be ascribed to the number of college gradu- 
ates among them. As the country developed, liberal contributions from all 
classes and conditions, to the extent of their scanty means, aided by gene- 
rous patrons in England, preserved it from perishing; but its existence 
was a perpetual struggle against inadequate resources. Its oldest building, 
a wooden structure of which we know neither the form or arrange- 
ments, nor precisely where it stood, rapidly decayed and was replaced in 
1664 by Harvard Hall, a fair and stately edifice of brick, one hundred feet 
‘in length by forty broad, with five gables in its roof along the front and rear, 
standing “not far from the old one.” It remained till 1764, when it was burnt. 
This fate came near overtaking its career soon after its erection. President 
Oakes, who was wont to make long prayers in the hall, on one occasion, 
from promptings he could not explain, brought his exercise to a sudden close. 
The students returning to their chambers found one of them on fire, which 
was soon extinguished and the building saved. 

The earliest Stoughton, also of brick, its front not far back of a line from 
the east end of Harvard to that of Massachusetts, the gift of the Lt.-Gov. of 
that name, and costing one thousand pounds, was added in 1699, and in 1720 
Massachusetts, built at the instance of Gov. Shute. These three buildings, 
‘each one hundred feet in length, three stories in height, with attics of the 
same materials, and like decorations, formed a handsome quadrangle, and 
are so represented in an engraving still extant, though rare, of the middle 
of the last century. The windows are glazed with diamond panes in leaden 
lattices. Near the centre of the square is a large elm, not far from the gates, 
in front of which, on the road, are, among other equipages of quaint and 
unusual forms, that of the governor, equestrians and several persons, standing or 
strolling about, in the fashion of the period. Of these buildings, Massachu- 
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setts alone survives, and that, this year has been dismantled of its pleasant 
chambers to serve for a time for commencement dinners, lectures and 
similar purposes, and as a temporary repository for the superb collection of 
college portraits removed from Harvard opposite, till the new Memorial 
Hall is ready to receive them. 

Behind Harvard and Stoughton was the brewery, beer in those benighted 
days, when tea and coffee were not known, certainly at Cambridge, being 
regarded as a wholesome beverage. Farther along back of the spot whence 
Dane was lately moved, and where Matthews Hall is building, long stood 
the Indian College, a brick structure, erected about 1666, as a dormitory 
for twenty Indians. The Indians preferred their native haunts to classic 
shades, and only one of their race ever took his degree, and that in 1665, 
the year before the Society for Propagating the Gospel erected this edifice, 
at a cost of four hundred pounds. It being no longer needed for its original 
purposes it was used later for the printing press, which Glover was bringing 
over when he died in 1638, and which passed, with his widow and estate, to 
Dunster. The press in Dunster’s day and Chauncy’s, was kept at their 
residences, where the Psalms and first edition of the Indian Bible, as well 
as many other books were printed, but the second edition of the bible, in 
1685, was probably printed in the Indian College. It does not appear when 
this college was taken down. When a few weeks ago the foundations were 
being laid for Matthews Hall on a line with Hollis and Stoughton, but to 
the south of Massachusetts, a line of ancient wall was unearthed, supposed 
to have once formed part of it. If so it would seem to suggest a fitting 
place for a monument to the apostle. 

The need had long been felt for a suitable abode for the presidents. 
Dunster and Chauncy had provided for themselves. Where Hoar, Oakes and 
Rogers dwelt does not appear, but neither Increase Mather, 1685-1701, nor 
Samuel Willard resided at Cambridge. They were pastors of churches -in 
Boston, and there made theirhome. Leverett, 1701-1725, had been a tutor 
and possibly had his own dwelling. When Wadsworth, 1725-1737, was 
chosen, the general court appropriated one thousand pounds for a presidential 
mansion, which was occupied by him; Holyoke, 1737-1770; Locke, 1770- 
1773 ; Langdon, 1774-1780 ; Jos. Willard, 1781-1804 ; Webber, 1805-1810; 
Kirkland, 1810-1828; Quincy, 1829-1845 ; Everett, 1845-1849; Sparks 
and Dr. Walker had houses of their own; and Felton was the first to occupy 
that erected out of a fund given for the purpose by Peter C. Brooks. 

This presidential mansion, slightly changed at different periods but still a 
stately edifice, having served its purpose for a century and a quarter, is now 
known as the Wadsworth house, from its first occupant, and used for students. 
Attached to it formerly was a wing, in which the President had his office, and 
where he administered privates and reprimands to the refractory. Farther 
along at the corner stood the church, where were held commencements and 
other solemnities. This has been removed and its successor is on the other 
side of the avenue. Twenty years after the presidential mansion was 
built, Holden Chapel, north of Harvard, was erected by the family of 
Samuel Holden, who had been governor of the Bank of England. After 
long serving its purpose in ministering to the needs of the soul, assigned to 
the medical department, it was used for explaining the mechanism of the 
body. : 
The college grew in numbers and in wants, and in 1764 a new building, 
at right angles and at the north of Harvard, was erected and called Hollis, 
in honor of a family seven of whom from Thomas down had been liberal 
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benefactors. It was of the same material and dimensions, but less decorated, 
than either Massachusetts or Harvard. Just as it was ready for occupation, 
Harvard, then uséd by the General Court as smallpox was prevailing in 
Boston, caught fire in the chapel, one stormy night in winter, and the students 
being away, though governor, council and representatives worked hard to 
save it, it was too late, when discovered, to be extinguished. In it perished 
a wealth of precious books and pictures. Governor Bernard the same year 
laid the corner-stone of the present Harvard, endeared to cotemporary 
graduates by the wise and witty things they have heard within its walls. 

Trenching, at every word, on what is generally familiar, we simply will 
remind our readers of the flight of students and professors, with their books, 
to Concord and Andover, when Boston was besieged, and how returning they 
found the buildings not improved by military occupation. Stoughton, never 
strongly built, had become dilapidated, and being dangerous in 1780 it was 
necessary to remove it. Its walls, according to one authority, were sprung 
by the earthquake in 1755; or, if we believe another, having been long out of 
plumb, were righted by the shock. The present Stoughton, on a line with 
Hollis, was built in 1805, and Holworthy in 1813, after Sir Mathew, who 
in 1680 gave the college its then largest donation of the seventeenth century, 
of one thousand pounds. Neither Stoughton nor Holworthy cost more than 
twenty-four thousand dollars. Hardly had the latter been completed, when 
the foundation was laid of University Hall, for chapel commons and reci- 
tations. It was of larger dimensions, and the material, instead of wood or 
brick as in the earlier edifices, was granite. In some slight measure it rose 
above their severe simplicity, its broad flight of steps, now removed, and 
handsome pilasters giving it an air of modest elegance. 

During the last fifty years the college, expanding into a university, 
and losing its sectarian character, hundreds of its children enriching her in 
their lifetime, or remembering her in their wills, her hundred thousand dollars 
in 1797 of property increased nearly forty-fold, edifices for all her various de- 
partments have gone uprapidly. Theology and law are conveniently lodged, 
the former in 1826 in Divinity Hall, in the groves to the north of the 
college yard, the latter in 1832 in Dane near Massachusetts. Gore Hall, 
for the Library, in 1839, with buttresses and pinnacles, was the earliest 
attempt at architectural splendor, and since, with the exception of Appleton 
Chapel slightly adorned, they have resumed their characteristic plainness. 
The Observatory in 1846, Scientific Hall in 1848, Boylston in 1858, Gray 
in 1868, Thayer in 1870, and the Agassiz Museum, are all well fitted 
for their purposes. The most has been made of the means appropriated, but 
they have been constructéd with reference to rigid economy rather than any 
other principle of beauty than adaptation. Two more halls are soon to be 
erected, the generous gifts of our wealthy citizens William F.* Weld on 
a line with University, and of Nathan Matthews, opposite. It is to be 
hoped they will keep as much in advance of former models as the Thayer 
and Gray. When completed, the buildings in the yard will form another 
quadrangle of five or six hundred feet by nearly two, the Chapel and Libra- 
ry standing outside of it to the east. Another building, Holyoke House, 
one hundred feet square, for dormitories, restaurants, and business purposes, 
is being built at the corner of Harvard and Holyoke streets. It is refresh- 
ing to think that in the Memorial Hall, to cost nearly one-third as much as 
all the other buildings together, we shall have one grand edifice to gratify 
our taste, to vie in magnificence and architectural beauty with those at the 
seats of learning abroad. 
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We should be sorry to see buildings of excessive ornamentation, florid 
and flaunting, casting into painful contrast the homeliness of those we have 
loved so long. But it is true economy in building for the public, or the 
ages, to keep well abreast or in advance of existing tastes. Architecture as 
a fine art, in America, is making rapid strides, and no where has a better 
field for the exercise of genius than in college buildings. Our good old 
ugliness produced no doubt as ripe scholarship, but the constant presence of 
graceful forms, of the grand and glorious in this noble art has a happy 
esthetic influence on youthful minds, when forming, satisfying the natural 
craving for what is beautifuls Straight iines and plane surfaces may be less 
expensive than curves and arches; bays and oriels, mullions and pinnacles, 
may not quicken the intellectual faculties, but all shapes and colors that 
awaken sensibility educate the esthetic nature, refine taste and increase 
happiness. 

Heretofore the pressing needs of the present have precluded any prepara- 
tion for those of the future. But the rich collections and cabinets of Cam- 
bridge will gradually attract there students of every science and art, and it 
behooves the gentle mother to spread her lap and give them welcome. The 
college yard of twenty-two acres, the botanic garden of seven, with the rest 
of her territory in Cambridge, does not exceed forty-eight acres, and wise 
forecast demands that whatever else can upon any contingency be hereafter 
needed, by purchase, gift or bequest, should sooner or later vest in the 
college. Families and individuals come and pass; the college lives through 
centuries. If as present edifices decay, if as the value of modern estates 
enhances, arrangements could now be made that whatever is available 
should finally vest in the corporation, it would work no prejudice to present 
proprietors or their descendants. If Mount Auburn, which with all its 
beauty as a cemetery, as art has crowded out nature, has already lost some- 
thing of its primitive charm, if the beautiful woods near Fresh Pond could 
have been seasonably secured, precious opportunities would not have been 
lost; but much remains which may still be saved. 

Ten years ago the two Cambridges with similar areas had nearly the same 
population, not far from thirty thousand. Ours has now over forty, of whom 
less than one are connected with the colleges for eight in theirs. We have 
more universities in this country, and more students distributed among 
them ; but with our growth and increasing enlightenment our Cambridge may 
have, before many years, as many on her rolls. This and the rapid enhance- 
ment of values should be an additional incentive with our alumni to in- 
crease its funds that seasonable purchases may be made for future wants. 
The government have not been idle. They have this year added to their 
domains the Holmes estate of five acres and a third, and in conjunction 
with the committee on Memorial Hall purchased the Jarvis field of five more 
on Everett, Oxford and Jarvis streets, for a play-ground, in the place of the 
Delta appropriated as a site of Memorial Hall. Mr. Longfellow and others 
last year presented the college with seventy acres of marsh land on the 
Brighton side of the Charles, to be used as gardens, public walks, or orna- 
mental pleasure grounds, and for buildings not inconsistent with such use, 
when the land is filled up to a proper level. This will not be difficult, as the 
Albany Railroad is near by. 

If ever the additional territory should be secured for the college, those who 
come after us may see all along the river, the tide perhaps in part shut out, 
shady avenues, and pleasure grounds like those of England’s Cambridge— 
walks shielded from the noonday, where scholars, fond of the beautiful in 
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nature, may gain additional strength and vigor for mind and body by healthy 
exercise. The appropriation of a portion of the Bussey farm at West 
Roxbury, left for the purpose, to an agricultural school, to be forthwith 
instituted, with the botanical department and garden, should supply all 
shrubs and trees for ornament at little cost. Judiciously selected and placed, 
if of no immediate advantage, they will keep pace in their growth with the 
colleges and reach their prime when wanted. 

Much as we might wish that the edifices of our own alma mater compared 
more favorably with those of her prototype across the sea, this was hardly 
to be expected. The circumstances out of which grew the splendid struc- 
tures of Oxford and Cambridge, in the mother land, essentially differed 
from any ever known in America. In feudal times and countries, wealth 
centred in kings and nobles. Through their religious zeal, partaking quite 
as much of superstition as genuine piety, or from their necessities proceed- 
ing from over and profuse expenditure which the priests had the means to 
relieve, ecclesiastical and monastic institutions gradually absorbed a large 
share of the land and other property, whilst the masses, uneducated and little 
skilled in handicraft, were content to toil for the scantiest wages which per- 
mitted them to subsist. Superb cathedrals, raised at vast cost, and which are 
still the admiration of the world, excited emulation, and many of the most 
beautiful buildings now in existence were produced in what we are apt to 
call the dark ages. The exquisite taste that fashioned them was also dis- 
played in castles and convents, and college buildings combined whatever was 
peculiar or especially attractive in the rest, being enlarged or partially rebuilt 
at different epochs and growing with the centuries. Their general effect is 
perhaps more pleasing and impressive than if they were the creation of a 
single mind, or of a single period. 

But if the condition to which England owes what especially attracts and 
attaches Americans to the home of their fathers is not likely to be repeated, 
possibly the future may have in store for us a wealth of beauty which has 
not yet entered into the mind of man to conceive. Let us hope we shall 
not merely await its coming, but go to meet it and welcome it by recognition 
and ready adoption. Whilst tolerating what is, however unpretending, for 
its sacred associations, let us not suffer anything to be constructed which is 
not well abreast of the times, or which in form or dimension falls short of 
our highest standard of excellence. 

The college has had able historians in Benjamin Peirce one of its former 
librarians, whose work, brought down to 1769, was published after his death in 
1833, ably edited by John Pickering; and in Josiah Quincy, its president, 
who, in 1840, published in two volumes his admirable history. Besides these 
elaborate productions, Hon. Samuel A. Eliot, its former treasurer, published in 
1848 a brief sketch of the college. It is understood there is in preparation a 
history of Cambridge by Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D.D., which will soon be 
ready for publication. Rev. Mr. Hoppin of Christ Church has printed a 
history of his parish; and in vol. vii. of the first series of the Mass. Historical 
Collections is an account of Cambridge, by the Rev. Abiel Holmes, and in 
vol. v. of the same series, page 250, a history of Newton in early times, part 
of the same municipality with Cambridge. 

But comparatively a small portion remains of the original area of the 
town, Newton, Brighton and Arlington having been set off, and but a few 
small patches of territory added. Even down to the middle of the last 
century, the more easterly portion, where now its habitations are most 
crowded, consisted mainly of three large farms. That of Lieut-Gov. Spencer 
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Phips, eventual heir of Sir William who raised out of the depths of the 
ocean three hundred thousand pounds of coin from a sunken treasure ship, 
comprised three hundred and seventy-five acres, divided when he died in 
1757, among his four daughters, who married Richard Lechmere, John 
Vassall, Joseph Lee and Andrew Boardman. The estates of Thomas Soden 
and Ralph Inman, together nearly as extensive, covered what is now the 
Port. The Vassall estates and those of Oliver, Lechmere, Lee, Hastings 
and Brattle, Wyeth and Stone, occupied much of the territory west of the 
colleges, as the former did those to the east, leaving little space for their ex- 
pansion or other inhabitants. The land was not of much value. The 
orchards were celebrated and yielded large quantities of excellent fruit, and 
the extensive marshes heavy crops of salt hay. 

In 1630 it had been determined to establish the capital at Newtown, as 
Cambridge was then called. The frame of Winthrop’s house was raised 
there ; but taken down upon assurances of Chickatawbut that the colonists 
would not be molested by the Indians if at Boston, it was removed to a site 
near the Old South. Thomas Dudley, somewhat provoked at this defection, 
persevered and erected his own dwelling on what was afterwards Water 
Street, at the end of Marsh Lane. It was not far from the present college 
enclosures, near the old ferry, and where in 1690 was erected the great 
bridge over the river. Entrenchments and palisades were proposed to en- 
close one thousand acres, part of the lines, seventy years since, still to be 
distinguished on the north side of the common. As the travel to Boston 
was either over the Charlestown ferry or by the great bridge through 
Brighton over Roxbury Neck, a distance of about eight miles, this controlled 
in some measure the early settlement. It was not till after the construction 
of West Boston bridge, 1790, and Craigie’s, a year or two later, that the 
large farms were broken up and streets laid qut. In 1800, seventy-three 
acres of the Soden farm were sold for a small price to Judge Francis Dana, 
whose spacious and costly mansion, then still in possession of his family, was 
destroyed by fire, 1834. 

Our space forbids any full account of the many interesting specimens of 
ancient domestic architecture in Cambridge that remain. Yet as the natural 
process of decay, conflagrations and the march of improvement are constant- 
ly reducing their number, some brief description of afew of the older 
mansions may not be out of place. 

The first object of any interest in approaching the colleges from Boston, 
to the right of the main street, and some rods distant from it, is a large 
imposing structure, of a peculiarly venerable appearance, commonly 
known as the head-quarters of General Putnam. Here Old Put, as he is 
irreverently called, resided during the siege of Boston, 1775-6, his 
battery, consisting of the big gun that took a load of powder to fire it off 
and finally burst during the operation, being a mile or two off on the shore. 
The house was at that time of some antiquity, having been erected about 
half a century earlier. It was long the residence of Ralph Inman, a gen- 
tleman of fortune, born in 1713, and who died there in 1788, having however 
during the revolution been a refugee loyalist. His son George, H. C. 1772, 
was an officer in the British army, and his daughter married Captain Linzee 
of its navy. In the hurry of departure, not realizing that instead of a few 
days or weeks, he was to be many years absent, Mr. Inman left his house 
with all its costly plenishing, his stables amply provided with horses and 
handsome equipages. The general, in taking possession of the premises for 
his head-quarters, considered these not unnaturally as part of their appen- 
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dages, and Mrs. Putnam took her airings in the family coach. The select- 
men, provoked at this by them unwarranted appropriation of confiscated 
property, had the presumption, when she.was some distance from home, to 
compel her to alight. The general was not of a temper to submit very 
meekly to such an affront, and his indignation was expressed with sufficient 
force to have become historical. 

As when the house was erected there was no bridge towards Boston, and 
there were consequently few buildings where now exists a dense popula- 
tion, it stood in the midst of an extensive domain of woods and 
fields, of which, until quite recently, six acres still remained attached to 
the mansion. Three stories in height, it has a stately appearance, from 
its great size and fair proportions. The rooms are low, the projecting 
beams and doors of the oldest style of panel work indicating the early 
period of its construction. Towards Inman street an outer door leads into 
a vestibule peculiar in form, opening on one side into a long low apartment, 
looking out on a piazza towards the Boston road. This room opens into 
another of handsome finish, with fire place opposite the windows, on either 
side of which are doors connecting it with the kitchens and offices. Farther 
along on the same front is a large old fashioned staircase, leading to the 
third floor, and beyond this again are two rooms connected with folding 
doors. Behind the two rooms first mentioned, besides several apartments 
for domestic purposes, is another staircase enclosed. The edifice has been 
little modernized, and presents throughout, at every turn, marks of extreme 
age, though sufficiently elegant to constitute a pleasant house to dwell in. 

Farther along the road, not far from the new granite church of the Bap- 
tists, was the old parsonage, built in 1690, with a new front in 1720. It was 
on a glebe of four acres, now part of the college yard. Here resided many 
of those noted divines who successively filled the Cambridge pulpit, Mr. 
Holmes being the last who left it, in 1807. Near it was the house of Prof. 
Wigglesworth, removed many years ago. On the other side of the way stands 
a handsome three-story mansion with a double courtyard, and which in its 
original splendor had attached to it away from the road a series of terraces, 
descending towards the river. It was built by Rev. East Apthorp, first rector 
of Christ church, in 1760, and was often called the Episcopal Palace. 

Between Harvard Street and the Charles are several other old edifices, 
some of them preserving traces of their former magnificence, for the most 
part, however, in a dilapidated state, and if still put to domestic uses, for 
families only of restricted means. But about Winthrop Square and its 
neighborhood were formerly elegant residences, Winthrops and Trowbridges 
and other personages of consequence abiding there. Governor Thomas 
Dudley’s house, more embellished than was deemed of good example 
in the arduous enterprise in which they were engaged or by the puritan 
standards they were bound to respect, mouldered not far away. The ferry 
and the great bridge, the latter now passed almost as much into desuetude as 
the former, then were centres of traflic, and their approaches were lined with 
the residences of families who from their larger means could consult their 
convenience in selecting their dwelling places. 

A near relative of the writer frequently accompanied her father in his 
visits to Thomas Brattle, a genial and kind-hearted old bachelor of ample 
fortune, whose house stands near the site of the present University press. He 
had been during the revolution among the refugee royalists, who, unwilling 
to fight against either their king or countrymen, left the country. The emi- 
nent public services of his father and his own acts of benevolence to our 
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prisoners in England during the war, made it no difficult task for one 
inclined to befriend him and who stood high in public confidence, to obtain 
from the general court the restoration of his property which had been 
sequestered. Soon after the passage of this act of grace, Mr. Brattle called 
upon his friend to offer him half the fortune saved through his efforts and 
influence. This was of course declined, but the most cordial intimacy long 
subsisted between him and the judge, whose children were ever welcome 
guests at the Brattle mansion. They often spoke of this excellent man in 
terms of the warmest affection, and of the many pleasant entertainments 
in which they had taken part under his roof. 

The house itself is a square edifice, of no great pretension, but still one of 
those substantial and well-proportioned dwellings suggestive both of elegance 
and comfort. It was amply provided with books and pictures, and interesting 
heirlooms such as four generations of comparative affluence had naturally ac- 
cumulated. Thomas, the great-grandfather of Thomas Brattle, married Eliza- 
beth Tyng, and left in 1683 one of the largest estates in New-England, about 
eight thousand pounds. In the next generation another Thomas was one of 
the founders of the Manifesto Church on Brattle Street, and for twenty years 
treasurer of the college, and William, his brother, was settled in 1696 over the 
church at Cambridge, where he diedin 1715. Their four sisters married Nath- 
aniel Oliver, John Eyre, Wait Winthrop, Joseph Parsons, John Mico. William 
the Brigadier, only son of William the minister, much distinguished in public 
life, and an overseer of the college, was the father of the loyalist who gradu- 
ated there in 1760. 

From the connection of his honored progenitors with Harvard College it 
was natural for him, during his eight years residence in England, to visit her 
seats of learning, and he certainly acquired there or at home a remarkable 
fondness for horticulture. His spacious grounds, extending to the river 
Charles, abounded in flowers and fruits. He planted a long walk of trees 
for the especial benefit of the students, where they might take their exercise 
sheltered from the sun, and erected a bathing-house on the river for their 
accommodation and instruction in swimming, several of them having then 
recently perished from ignorance of that useful art. In the grounds behind 
his house was a small pond, shaded by willows and stocked with fish. He 
was devoted to every good work, contributing largely to the wants of the 
poor and needy, the sick and the suffering, and he left in his will to the 
friend above mentioned, who wrote an eloquent obituary of him when he 
died, a portrait of the “Man of Ross,” whose example he emulated, and 
which is still carefully preserved. 

Charles river, fed by numberless smaller streams and an extensive water 
shed, in Medway, about twenty miles from Boston, has already acquired 
considerable volume. It makes a long circuit, dividing its waters in Dedham 
to help form the Neponset, which enters the bay at the southerly extremity 
of what was Dorchester, now part of Boston, while its main branch, passing 
by the Upper and Lower Falls in Newton, enters Waltham where its power 
is used for milling purposes, and separating Watertown and Brighton be- 
comes the boundary of Cambridge at Mt. Auburn. Its earlier course ex- 
hibits stretches of more picturesque beauty, but even where it runs by 
Cambridge and its shores are disfigured by wharves and industrial estab- 
lishments, the tide ebbs and flows and broad marshes spread out on either 
side; it presents at many points scenes that are pleasing, that from River- 
side bridge looking towards Longwood and Corey’s hill being peculiarly 
attractive. It constituted too considerable an element of Cambridge life in 
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former days, when it was more customary to navigate it in pleasure boats, 
not to be mentioned. Most of the residences, about to be described, extended 
across the Watertown road, now Brattle street, down to the river, the farm 
house of Elmwood being near its banks. It empties into the Charles River 
Basin, an expanse of water about a mile in length by half a mile in breadth, 
near by the Mayfair of Boston, and on its waters take place frequent rowing 
matches in which the Harvard crews take a conspicuous part. 

Before proceeding to describe the memorable mansions farther up what 
was formerly the road nearest the river, mention should be made of Cam- 
bridge common, an area of about twenty acres, now divided by roads, which 
lies nearly west of the college buildings, and northeast of the lower part of 
Brattle street. It was for many years a barren waste, its thin, sandy soil 
overspread by turf which rarely showed any approach to verdure. It is now 
planted with trees, and adorned with a memorial monument to the dead for 
the Union. Near the westerly end still stands the superb wide-spreading 
elm under whose shade Washington, July 3, 1775, first drew his sword as 
general-in-chief of the American army to drive the British troops from 
Boston. ‘ 

Appointed by a congress of all the colonies at Philadelphia, his here assum- 
ing command made the armed rebellion continental and national. Not 
far away is Christ Church, a model of modest grace and beauty, designed by 
Harrison the architect, who finished Blenheim. By its side stretches God’s 
Acre, where rest from their labors the dead generations, and nearer than 
this to the colleges the Unitarian Church, successor of that once consecrated 
to the Cambridge Platform of 1646, and the five points of Calvinism. On 
the east side of the common are the college enclosures, and towards the 
north, beyond the Delta on which is being erected the Memorial Hall, and 
the Scientific School founded by Abbott Lawrence, and somewhat in front 
of the woods midst which stand Divinity Hall and the Agassiz Museum, 
is tLe estate of five acres just now purchased by the college for fifty-five 
thousand dollars, of the family of Holmes. 

Here was born Oliver Wendell Holmes, our charming poet, philosopher 
and friend, for whoever has grasped his hand, or received his greeting, 
gazed on his countenance aglow with inspiration, or read his volumes as 
exhaustive of moral and social humanity as his lectures of its physical frame, 
must so consider him. Here dwelt from 1807 to 1837, when he died, 
Abiel Holmes, father of the poet, and pastor of the Congregational Church, 
who, learned at all points, but especially historical, wrote his American 
Annals and other well-known contributions to our literature in that pleasant 
library lined with books, to the right of the hall in this mansion of many 
memories. The room itself, of Puritan plainness and simplicity, is a square 
box with no other ornament than its projecting beams and some symmetri- 
cal panel work on the side from which the hearth in winter diffused from 
burning embers its warmth and glow. The side window looks over fields 
and paddocks with a few venerable trees, and those in front open on a small 
enclosure lined with shrubs, through which along that front leads a path the 
usual approach to the house. The room, neat as wax work, has no mark now 
of being used ; but when filled with such ancient chairs and tables as abound in 
other parts of the house, and in that blessed confusion that attends literary 
labor, presented a different scene ;—the aged pastor at his desk, incubating 
in staid solemnity his weekly discourses, the boy at the window with ima- 
gination all compact, and eyes in fine frenzy rolling, assimilating the thoughts 
of other men or revelling in his own. 
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Across the hall are the grim features of Dr. Cooper, and beyond the door 
to the drawing room a stair-case connecting at the upper landing with another 
flight back, separated by a door. This arrangement, not unusual in houses 
of early date, led Lothrop Motley, when on a visit to the poet, to remark, as 
he observed his well filled book-shelves on the wall over the landing, that he 
saw he kept his books by double entry. Without any other particular feature 
to attract attention than its pleasant outlook and extreme simplicity, the house 
bears unmistakable indication of extreme old age. It is so rambling and 
full of nooks and corners, there is so much of it, and so quaint and canny, 
that apart even from its massy and venerable exterior, to which two large 
windows within the gable lend especial dignity, it seems exactly the abode 
for poet to be born and bred in. 

Immediately after the battle of Lexington, April 19, 1775, the Americans 
collected by thousands in Cambridge to defend their chartered rights, and 
this house was selected by Artemas Ward, their general-in-chief. for his 
headquarters. Here were planned the occupation of Bunker’s Hill and 
the raid on the islands. Upon General Washington’s assuming command 
in July, Ward was assigned to the command of the right wing in Roxbury, 
Putnam of the centre in Cambridge, and Lee with Sullivan and Greene as his 
brigadiers on Winter Hill, Lee’s headquarters being at what in an invitation to 
Washington he calls Hobgoblin Hall. The Holmes house continued to be 
used for army purposes and for the committee of public safety during the 
siege, the common in front forming part of the camp. In the long, low 
dining-room fronting on the common, and separated from the parlor by a 
double vestibule, lighted by small heavily sashed windows on either side, and 
opening by another main door out in that direction, Ward entertained 
Washington and the other generals soon after their arrival, the banquet, if not 
brilliant in its appointments, having been enlivened, tradition tells us, by 
patriotic songs. In an attic little disturbed by the changes of a century, is 
pointed out a closet where was placed a barrel for army correspondence, 
which the day after Bunker-Hill stood filled with letters home. Here Gen- 
eral Warren rested on his way to that battle in which he lost his life, riding 
down from Newton—where he had been engaged the previous night in pro- 
fessional occupation in a case of nativity, the day before having been passed 
in legislative duties. It was the frequent resort of many well-known 
personages subsequently distinguished in civil or military service, then with 
the legislature in Watertown or with the army. 

The lot was originally assigned in 1707 to Jabez Fox. His heirs in 1737 
conveyed it to Jonathan Hastings, father of a son of the same name long 
steward of the college, who in 1792 sold it to Prof. Pearson. From him 
in 1807 it passed to Judge Oliver Wendell, who left the estate in his will in 
1818 to his daughter Mrs. Holmes, for whose use he had purchased it. 

Close by the Holmes mansion, at the corner near the common, stood an 
inn, famous in former days as the Red Lion Tavern. Near it, or possibly 
forming part of it, is the present residence of Mr. Royall Morse. Between 
this corner and North Avenue stands an ancient dwelling, looking old and 
grim enough to have had a history. On the northwest of the common are 
three more, one of which was formerly occupied by Dr. Waterhouse, of 
some celebrity in his day, who, born in Newport in an old house still stand- 
ing there, and educated at the expense of Abraham Redwood, after whom 
its library is named, was a medical professor of the college. He married a 
great niece of Judge Lee. Near the site of the new church of St. John’s 
on Brattle street many years ago existed an old mansion, in its later days the 
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residence of Aaron Hill. In some of its apartments were hangings of 
much artistic merit, painted on canvass, which are still remembered. 

Farther along on the road to Mount Auburn, beyond where Judge 
Story so long resided and opposite the above mentioned church, stands, 
in admirable preservation, one of the most interesting, as it is one of the 
most ancient mansions in Cambridge. It is now owned and occupied by 
our excellent and venerable fellow-citizen, Samuel Batchelder, whose gen- 
erous hospitalities often throng its many apartments with youth and beauty, 
the worth and wisdom of Cambridge and its neighborhood. It is still an 
elegant as it is a commodious dwelling, and presents towards the lawn and 
river, as towards the road, elevations of unusual stateliness. Its large 
dimensions, sombre tints and venerable appearance, suggested to college 
companions something uncanny, which impression was heightened by the 
rumors afloat in its neighborhood of tragedies that had taken place beneath 
its roof. An acquaintance from the south in the law department had taken 
up his abode in what is now the dining-room, and sitting by the summer 
moonlight at its windows it was not difficult to conjure up, out of what was 
known or conjectured, many a weird vision of its ancient inhabitants. 

Early in the last century it belonged to the Belchers. The first, Andrew, 
who in 1639 married Elizabeth Danforth of Cambridge, removed there from 
Sudbury, and died 1680. His son Andrew married, 1670, Sarah Gilbert 
of Hartford, was an eminent merchant, and died in Boston in 1717. Jona- 
than, son of Andrew, born 1682, H. C. 1699, was governor of the Bay, 
1730 to 1741, and died governor of New-Jersey, 1757. Andrew, H. C. 
1724, and Jonathan, 1728, sons of Governor Belcher, were persons of re- 
spectability, and Andrew, his grandson, who married Miss Geyer of Boston, 
was the father of Sir Edward, whose scientific and other services in the 
British navy won him wide-spread reputation and his baronetcy. 

The estate passed from the Belchers in 1720, through Mercy Tibbetts, in 
1736, to John Vassall, son of Leonard, who, two years after his first wife 
died in 1739, conveyed it to his brother Henry, with the furniture, chaise, 
four-wheeled chaise, two bay stone horses, two black geldings, and other 
things pleasant to possess. The land embraced an area of seven acres, 
besides thirty acres of pasture on the south bank of the river. Henry 
married, in 1741, Penelope Royall of Medford. In 1747 he purchased of 
his brother, the Samuel Bell estate, adjoining his own, and afterwards 
another acre was added on the west side of the road. All this property, 
except the thirty-acre lot, forms part of the present estate. Henry 
died in 1769, but his widow long survived him, if we may judge from the 
date of the administration on her estate in 1807, taken out by the children 
of her only child, who married Dr. Charles Russell. The house passed 
through James Pitts, in 1779, Nathaniel Tracy and Thomas Russell, in 1792, 
to Andrew Craigie, who owned and occupied the Longfellow mansion oppo- 
site, while his brother-in-law, Mr. Bossinger Foster, for several years was 
the occupant of this, which was purchased by Mr. Batchelder in 1842. 

The mansion, during these several ownerships, underwent many changes, 
the date of which cannot now be easily ascertained. Although minute 
description may be wearisome to minds impatient of such homely details, to 
the antiquarian, measurements and proportions, internal arrangements and 
distribution of apartments are indispensable to convey any precise idea of 
what the house actually is. In half a century it will probably have ceased 
to exist, but it is too excellent a dwelling, too suggestive of the modes and 
fashions of other days, to be permitted to pass out of mind. 
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In front, extended some distance along Brattle street, until recently, a 
low brick wall, buttressed and capped. On the south side of the house, which 
stands thirty feet from the old line of the road which is now being widened, 
is an ancient door, leading into the hall with drawirg rooms twenty feet square 
on either side, and a staircase between. This hall opens beyond into a saloon 
with rounded end, running through the house and opening into a conser- 
vatory towards the lawn. Beyond the saloon is another handsome stair- 
case, between the dining room back, and library towards the road. From 
the dining room extends a long range of buildings, with windows indicating in 
their heavy sashes and small panes an early period of provincial history. This 
wing contains two kitchens and offices, and several other apartments. The 
sleeping rooms on the second floor correspond in number and arrangement 
with the parlors below, preserving, in their ancient panelling, doors and 
sashes, even more obvious marks of eld. Several of the rooms down stairs 
are panelled, and the chimney-places are of the liberal size that were usual 
when walnut and hickory were customary fuel. 

Outside, towards the river, the elevation is broken into two projections 
with the conservatory between them, the sky line boldly defined by two 
gables only partially concealed by the wing. All about the house are large 
trees of great age, besides lilacs and other shrubs, gnarled and mossy, which 
tell clearly enough how many generations have passed away since they 
were planted. 

On the other side of the road from Mr. Batchelder’s is the well known man- 
sion of Mr. Longfellow, known as the Craigie House, and also as General 
Washington’s headquarters. It was erected in 1759 by Col. John Vassall, 
grandson of Leonard and son of that John who sold to his brother Henry the 
house just described. It may be safely said that no dwelling in New-England 
of its date remains, more spacious or elegant than this. It stands back one 
hundred and fifty feet from the road, and is surrounded by large open spaces 
on either side, that to the north being of several acres in extent. The shade 
trees are elms of the noblest, and there are other sorts including fruit trees 
and ornamental shrubs in great variety. The front, stately, of graceful pro- 
portions and harmonious decoration, is a pleasure to behold. On either side 
run broad and well-sheltered piazzas, the front including them being over 
eighty feet. The door is massive, and its ponderous fastenings and brasses 
the same as when Washington made it his home in the memorable winter 
of 75. The hall, twelve feet in breadth, contains the broad square staircase 
with landings, to which poetic genius has given a special association with 
the father of his country. 

The drawing-room is of great height for the period, some twenty feet in 
either dimension, wainscoted in panels elaborately carved, the mantel with 
Corinthian pilasters on either side. In it hangs a fine painting, by Copley, 
of the second Sir William Pepperell and his sister as children. Across the 
entry from this apartment is the study, a bright, sunny room, and behind it 
the library of noble proportions, thirty feet in length, with columns diversify- 
ing the longer side opposite the windows. Between this and the dining-room, 
which is nearly as handsome an apartment, rises another principal staircase as 
broad and as much decorated as that in the front hall. Beneath, the cellar 
walls are of special stability, a portion of them in handsome brickwork, 
which seem of date more recent than the rest. 

Col. Vassall having left it, the house for nine months that the siege of 
Boston lasted was the abode of Washington. From it were addressed those 
admirable letters which organized rebellion into successful revolution. There 
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gathered his generals in council, there came to confer with him the patriot 
leaders belonging to the legislative body at Watertown, and within its spacious 
apartments occurred many an interesting incident which his biographers 
have worthily narrated. After the war, the property was sold to Nathaniel 
Tracy, of Newburyport, who conveyed it to Thomas Russell in 1786, and ° 
in 1793 it finally passed to Andrew Craigie, who long dwelt there, and 
in whose time it consisted of nearly two hundred acres. Mr. Craigie mar- 
ried the daughter of Rev. Bezaleel Shaw, H. C. 1762, settled at Nantucket, 
a near relative of the late Chief Justice. He possessed a handsome estate, 
and was fond of display. He purchased the handsome equipage and four 
fine horses, which had been the property of the Duke of Kent when in 
Boston, and was exclusive enough in his habits to provoke the ill-will of his 
neighbors. When he built an ice-cellar with a summer-house over it, near 
the site of the present Observatory, and extensive green-houses, they prog- 
nosticated no good could come to one who flew in the face of Providence, 
spiting the summer with his ice and the winter with his flowers. He was 
liberal in his hospitality, and his widow, who long made the house her home 
after his death, maintained its character. It was at different times the resi- 
dence of Edward Everett, Jared Sparks, and of Joseph Worcester, the distin- 
guished lexicographer, but for the last quarter of a century it has been the 
abode of one who, renowned as he is in letters, has also won laurels to be 
cherished in the affectionate regard of his countrymen. Under its roof have 
been composed most of those exquisite productions of his genius which have 
made him famous over the world, and which in all time must invest his 
abode with associations not likely to fade. 

Farther up Brattle street than the Longfellow mansion already described, 
are several other handsome dwellings mentioned by the Baroness Riedesel 
in her memoirs. She says there were, before the war, seven families con- 
nected by relationship or who lived in great intimacy, who had here farms, 
gardens and splendid mansions, and not far off orchards; and the buildings 
were a quarter of a mile distant from each other. The owners were in the 
habit of assembling every afternoon in one or other of their houses, and of 
diverting themselves with music or dancing. They lived in affluence, in good 
humor and without care, until the war dispersed them and transformed all 
these houses into solitary abodes. 

When, after her husband was wounded in 1778 at Saratoga, she came with 
Burgoyne’s army, which had been there surrendered, to Cambridge, where 
it was placed in cantonments, she occupied the house then nearest the 
Longfellow mansion, which was built about 1760 by Richard Lechmere. 
He was son of Thomas, brother of Lord Nicholas Lechmere, an eminent 
lawyer, who died in 1727. Thomas was here as early as 1722, standing in 
that year sponsor at the baptism of an ancestral namesake, and married a 
daughter of Wait Winthrop. Lechmere, who before the war conveyed the 
estate to Jonathan Sewall, attorney-general of the province, is believed to 
have resided subsequently in the house on Tremont street, next to where 
the Albion stands, and which Cooper has introduced effectively into his 
novel of Lionel Lincoln. The parties to this conveyance of the Cambridge 
property will recall the well known suit brought by Sewall in 1769 against 
Lechmere, in favor of a slave demanding his freedom, and which was decided 
in favor of the negro. The case is often claimed to have been the first in 
which the question was definitively settled, abolishing slavery in Massachu- 
setts, although historically it existed a few years later. Sewall, H. C. 1748, 
married Esther, daughter of the fourth Edward Quincy and sister of Mrs. 
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Governor Hancock. He was, as well as Lechmere, a refugee loyalist, and 
appointed by the crown judge of admiralty for Nova Scotia and New- 
Brunswick, died at St. John’s in 1796. 

The house was later occupied by one of the best of men, Mr. Joseph 
Foster, as the writer, who on Sundays often dined with him when in college, 
would be ungrateful not to remember. The first Mrs. Foster was daughter 
of John Cutler, the popular grand master of the masons, who as such 
officiated at the funeral solemnities in Boston, when Washington died, in 
1799. She was one of a numerous family noted for personal attractions 
largely represented in their descendants. The second, when he married 
her, was the widowed mother of the late William D. Sohier, long a prominent 
leader of the Suffolk bar, and well remembered for his professional attain- 
ments, practical sagacity, ready wit and kind heart. Mr. Foster had several 
brothers, one of whom, Bossinger, occupied the Batchelder mansion. A 
daughter of William married Harrison Gray Otis, nephew of James, both as 
preéminent for eloquence as the former for the elegance of his manners and 
social graces; her two sisters were successively wives of Col. Apthorp, and 
their brothers were William, Leonard and Charles, the latter of whom at the 
age of eight-seven is the only survivor. Thus widely connected and universal- 
ly beloved, a large circle of later generations more or less entitled grew up to 
call Mr. Foster by the endearing appellation suggested by their degree of affi- 
nity, one which is more than usually significant where the sentiment as in his 
case was of such affectionate respect. The house in his time was especially 
attractive from his cordial welcome and pleasant ways, and one to many of 
agreeable associations and frequent resort. Itwas a large and roomy structure, 
possessing no peculiar feature for remark ; but when flung wide open in the 
summer noon-day, the air laden with fragrance from field and garden, hum of 
insect and song of bird, its fair proportions, simple grace and exquisite order 
and freshness combined to render it a fitting abode for the genial host and 
hostess who dispensed its hospitalities. Its ancient memories were carefully 
cherished, and on a window pane was to be seen an inscription with a 
diamond by Baroness Riedesel, when she was its occupant. 

These several dwellings, occupied by members of the English establish- 
ment and attendants of Christ Church, were known as Church Row. Tradi- 
tion informs us that at each of them annually were given social entertain- 
ments to the president, professors and tutors of the college, and this from a 
sense of propriety rather than congeniality or inclination, for the rest of the 
year they lived among themselves or with their acquaintances and kinsfolk 
from other places. They were men of education and large fortune. Pro- 
ductive plantations in the West Indies contributed to the princely revenues 
of some of them, others were rich in lands or other property nearer home. 
Their houses abounded in rich plate, valuable paintings and furniture of the 
best, their shelves were laden with books, capacious and well arranged 
wine cellars denote their abounding hospitality, the long distances and scanty 
public conveyances would compel the inference, if tradition were wanting, 
that their stables were well stocked with the best of steeds. Close by 
Charles river and Fresh pond, Mt. Auburn with its forests near at hand 
and the country beyond of great picturesque beauty, their lot was indeed 
cast in pleasant places. 

They were all akin. Oliver had married Col. Vassall’s sister, Vassall had 
married his. The mother of Col. Vassall, Mrs. Lee, and Mrs. Lechmere 
were sisters, daughters of Lt.-Gov. Spencer Phips. Hon. David Phips, 
who lived where later William Winthrop erected the handsome house now 
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standing east of the Apthorp mansion, was their brother. The wife of George 
Ruggles was Leonard Vassall’s daughter, and aunt of Col. John. Ruggles 
sold his estate to Mrs. Fayerweather in 1774 for two thousand pounds, taking 
for half the purchase money the Leonard Vassall estate on Summer Street 
in Boston, which had descended to her from her father, Thomas Hubbard. 
The estates of Lee and Mrs. Henry Vassall were not confiscated in the war, 
but John Vassall’s, Sewall’s and Oliver’s were all forfeited. Brattle’s was se- 
questered but restored. This pleasant circle of refined enjoyment thus came 
to an end, and not one single descendant of their names remains in America. 
Some of them survived to an advanced age, Lee dying in 1802 at ninety- 
three ; Phips at eighty-seven ; Lechmere, who greatly regretted having left 
America, in 1814 at the same age; and Oliver in 1815 at eighty-two, the 
two last in Bristol, England. The reader is already familiar with the Brat- 
tle, Vassall and Lechmere mansions. Some mention should be made of two 
more before we close. 

The mansion next west of the Lechmere house was the residence of Judge 
Lee, and down to 1860 belonged to one of his family. It has the reputation 
of being the oldest building in Cambridge certainly, dating much earlier than 
any other of equal note still remaining in anything approaching its pristine 
condition. Its foundations and mason work are cemented with clay, and this 
confirms the popular belief that it was erected before the days of Charles the 
Second, for lime came in this neighborhood into use for mortar at a later 
period, clay mixed with pulverized oyster shells being previously used instead. 
Its oak timbers, where exposed to view, present the same indications of 
extreme age as those in the cellar of the Edmund Quincy house in Quincy, 
now occupied by Mr. Butler. Although more elegant than the houses of 
the same period in Ipswich, it has to them many points of resemblance. 
The central chimney, twelve feet in either direction, is built on the natural 
surface of the ground, cellars being excavated on either side, one of them hav- 
ing a sub-cellar for fruit. The rooms are arranged in the same mode 
around the chimney, which thus afforded spacious fire-places to the drawing 
room on one side, to the keeping room on the other, and to what was origi- 
nally the kitchen, but now a handsome dining room, in the rear. 

The house is over sixty feet front, and the parlors and rooms over 
them would be twenty by twenty-six were it not that in many of them, as 
in the Ipswich houses, a portion of the end six feet in breadth opposite the 
fire places was partitioned off, in the keeping room for a study, in the cham- 
bers above for bed or dressing rooms, the window between either shut off by 
a glass door or set as it were ina recess. The object was protection against the 
cold. All the heat radiating from the centre stack, the portion of the rooms 
farthest removed, the end wall being imperfectly-sealed and windows not very 
tight, would have lost its warmth with the thermometer below zero, but for 
this shield. The drawing room, however, preserves all its plenitude of size, 
and appears the larger for its low ceilings, across which and around which 
extend engaged beams. The paper hangings, as in other apartments, are 
in designs of former days, landscape and buildings, men and beasts, like 
those of the Lee house in Marblehead and probably as ancient, those having 
been placed there under the King. Out of the drawing room, as in all the 
better houses of two centuries ago, opened a door into the kitchen and another 
into a sleeping room of handsome proportions, and between them was an 
enclosed staircase and door towards the stables. 

The main staircase in the front hall opposite the principal door of entrance 
leads up in front of the chimney stack, and is of easy ascent and handsome 
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construction. The hall projects beyond the front of the house, as in the 
Waterhouse and Holmes mansions on the common and in the old Dunster 
house formerly on Harvard street, windows on either side of the porch so 
formed affording light and contributing to cheerfulness. The windows are 
peculiar, of great breadth for the height, indeed nearly square, and in their 
original state were no doubt glazed in lozenge panes set in leaden lattices. 
The floors are not all level. This would seem the effect of age, were it not 
that in other ancient houses it was evidently from design. At Little 
Harbor in the Wentworth, and in the Barrell house at York, some of the 
principal rooms vary in level several feet. There is a step down into the 
dining-room in this house from the drawing room, and its floor is an inch 
or more above that of the hall. Besides the two flights of stairs mentioned, 
there is another from a hall leading out of the keeping room. 

Above are several pleasant sleeping rooms on two floors. Back of 
those on the upper formerly ran a gallery, sixty feet by twelve or fifteen, 
now divided into chambers. In its furniture there is a happy combination 
of modern with ancient ; one delightful apartment, with its superb four-poster, 
decorated cabinets and hangings like tapestry, its small dressing rooms par- 
titioned off, being peculiarly attractive. The great fire places have disap- 
peared, and modern simplicity eschews the gorgeous attire of richly tinted 
satins and velvets ablaze with gold lace and paste diamonds then in vogue ; 
but no one can visit one of these old mansions in a good state of preserva- 
tion, permitted by the good taste of its occupants to retain the character- 
istics of the olden time, without observing at every turn some peculiarity, 
not only to attract attention but to raise a doubt whether the arts of life 
as they advance are altogether improvements. 

The estate extended to Fresh pond, and also it is believed to the river, 
and consisting of good soil was well cultivated and productive. In the rear 
of the mansion were clustered every variety of subordinate building and 
office essential to an extensive farm, when persons of means killed their 
own mutton, made their cider and beer, and wove their own cloth. These 
buildings being in a decayed condition when the present occupant entered 
into possession, were removed. A century ago the house stood remote from 
any other, evidently in its day, as it is even now, a dwelling of unusual 
elegance, and than which when erected there could have been few out of 
the larger towns superior in the province. If not substantially rebuilt 
when Judge Lee purchased it, in 1758, it was probably altered and improved 
by him. Much of the finish dates from that period. He bought it of Faith, 
widow of Cornelius Waldo, to whom it was conveyed in 1733 by Dr. Henry 
Hooper, son of Richard, also a physician, settled in Watertown. Of the 
family who for more than a century were proprietors of this interesting relic 
of the past, and many of whom have been generous contributors to the 
college and other public objects, some brief account may not be out of place. 

Thomas Lee, father of the Judge, died in 1766, at the age of ninety-three, 
having in his long and useful life as a builder of ships and in commerce in 
Boston accumulated a large estate. His name, formerly inscribed over one 
of its library alcoves, indicated that he had been a benefactor of the college, 
where his sons graduated, Thomas in 1722, and Joseph in 1729. Gov. 
Phips, whose daughter Joseph married, died in 1757, and her inheritance 
united with his own made them rich. He was much esteemed and popular, 
but his appointment by the crown in 1774 to the council contrary to the 
provisions of the provincial charter created some prejudice against him, and 
with his neighbor Oliver he was mobbed. He found it prudent to leave 
Cambridge, and went first to Philadelphia and subsequently to New-Jersey, 
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but having influential friends among the patriots, his property was not con- 
fiscated and he soon returned and resumed possession. Having no children 
he built a house to the left of his own for his nephew Thomas, to whom he 
left the Cambridge estate, and whose daughter, Mrs. Carpenter, still owned 
part of it with the mansion down to 1860. Another daughter was the 
second wife of Dr. Waterhouse, and his son George Gardner Lee, H. C. 
1792, who died in 1816, was an officer in our navy. The widow of George, 
daughter of Dr. Sawyer of Newburyport, was the well known authoress of 
the Three Experiments of Living and other popular works. 

Joseph, the other nephew of the Judge, married the sister of George 
Cabot, and left six sons, Joseph, Nathaniel, George, Thomas, Henry and 
Francis, besides daughters, one the first wife of Judge Jackson, and two 
never married. Henry, an eminent and much respected merchant, was the 
well known writer on political economy, the friend and correspondent of 
Tooke, Cobden and Ricardo, McCullock and numerous other English statis- 
ticians. Thomas, who married the sister of the saintly Buckminster, also a 
distinguished authoress, was a benefactor of Harvard. He adorned our 
Commonwealth Avenue Mall with a fine granite statue of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, by Rimmer, and our public garden with a monument, the joint pro- 
duction of Ward and Van Brunt, representing the Good Samaritan, in 
commemoration of the discovery of anesthetics. Its object was to preserve 
the credit of this almost unparalleled blessing to humanity, to the city of 
many notions, where it justly belongs, though Edinburgh lays claim for 
the late Sir James Simpson to the application later of chloroform as a sub- 
stitute for ether. 

Approaching Mt. Auburn, about a mile in distance from the colleges, 
where Brattle street, after many bends to avoid formerly existing marshes, 
and Mt. Auburn running nearer the river bound it on either side, stands 
Elmwood, the birth-place and present abode of James Russell Lowell. His 
name is sufficiently well known in the world of letters to recall that broad 
and brimming tide of sense and humor, which in prose and verse has charm- 
ed and refreshed for a generation all who speak our language. Our best 
and earliest satirist, his shafts have never been steeped in venom or in the 
gall of bitterness; but winged with medicaments pleasant and salutary, 
reach their mark, eradicating numberless follies and foibles without leaving 
behind them either wound or scar. As a moralist it is his pleasure to dwell 
on the sunny side of humanity, preferring what attracts to what repels, and 
knowing well how to mingle sound and healthy sentiment with what- 
ever can amuse or entertain. The successor of Mr. Longfellow in the 
professorship of literature, and with its whole range familiar, genial and 
friendly, excelling in strength mental and bodily, conscientious of labor and 
always ahead of his work, he ranks high as an author, teacher and in personal 
merit, and possessed of this delightful home abounding in books and works 
of art, it would seem, if any one, he ought to be content. 

But our object is not to pay tribute to his genius but to that of his place, 
which has memories to be preserved. The house was erected about 1760 by 
Thomas Oliver, the last provincial Lieut.-Governor. Oliver, not of the family 
of that name most distinguished in our history, was born in Dorchester in 
1733, and graduating at Harvard in 1753 married, as we have already stated, 
Elizabeth, the sister of Major John Vassall, who built the Longfellow 
mansion. Possessed of a handsome fortune and a gentleman of excellent 
qualities, he was much beloved and respected, but as a mandamus councillor 
provoked the resentment of the patriots. September 2, 1774, they sur- 
rounded his house, thousands in number, one quarter part of them armed, de- 
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manding his resignation. Nothing daunted he refused, but when violence was 
threatened, alarmed for the safety of his family, he wrote on the paper offered 
for his signature: “ My house at Cambridge being surrounded by four thousand 
people, in compliance with their commands, I sign my name Thomas Oliver.” 
The throng were at first indignant, but were finally induced by their leaders to 
withdraw. Repairing to Boston he dissuaded General Gage from sending 
out troops, lest it should lead to bloodshed. He remained in the capital till 
the British evacuated it in March, 1776, and going to England died there 
in Bristol in 1815. The next occupant of any historical importance was 
Elbridge Gerry, who after a long and distinguished career in the public 
service, died in 1813, Vice-President of the United States, at Washington, 
where his monument is to be seen in the Congressional burying ground. 
In 1817 the estate was purchased by Rev. Charles Lowell, son of Judge 
Lowell, who resided there till his death in 1861, when it descended to his 
youngest son the poet. 

The house, which measures fifty-two feet front by forty-two in depth, is 
substantially built, of handsome proportions and decorations, of three stories 
in elevation, the upper with square windows of less height than those below. 
The lower rooms are eleven feet in stud, and where wainscoted are in panel- 
work of much simple elegance but not elaborately carved. The drawing- 
room in the south corner, for the compass lines are diagonal, is a peculiarly 
cheerful and attractive apartment. On either side of its spacious fire- 
place, wherein reposes an immense yule log, and which is cased about in 
wainscot, are deep recesses finished with panels of great breadth, that to 
the left lighted by a window on to the lawn. Among other works of art 
in this apartment is one of Allston’s finest Salvator Rosa landscapes. 
Back of the drawing-room is the library, its walls covered with books, 
except on the side of the fire-place, which is panelled in good taste 
and ends in a cornice of wood, well composed but unpretending. The ar- 
rangement of the other rooms is that usual in the square mansions of the 
period, the dining-room in front being capacious and well proportioned. 

A hall eight feet in width extends from front to rear, opening with broad 
glass doors at either end towards the grounds. It contains a double stair- 
case reaching a common landing front and back, three or four steps from the 
level of the second floor. The walls abound in ancient portraits; one of 
the Russell family of the reign of Queen Bess on panel is an excellent pic- 
ture in good preservation. In a niche in the front staircase is a copy of one 
of the most exquisite remains of ancient art in the Vatican, supposed to be 
a work of Phidias. 

As the dwelling has been occupied for half a century by the same family, 
one connected with many of those most affluent in colonial times, all about 
are articles, chairs and cabinets, of great antiquity, too handsome to be 
superseded by any of modern contrivance. A secretary of innumerable 
drawers and cupboards from the family of Cutts in Portsmouth, from whom 
the poet is descended, a broad and well harmonized piece of embroidery, 
the handiwork of an ancestress of that name, are in an upper library. In 
the same apartment is a painting on wood of seven clergymen of the olden 
time in wigs and clerical costume, sitting at table smoking their pipes, their 
countenances indicating how much they were amused at some good story that 
had been narrated. One of them, however, preserves his gravity, his satur- 
nine expression clearly manifesting its inability to unbend though Nestor’s 
self had sworn the jest were laughable. The picture was brought from the 
manse, still standing in Newburyport, of the great grandfather of the poet, 
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Rey. John Lowell, who occupies in the picture the place of host at the table. 
It formerly decorated the mantel of the library of this excellent pastor, 
whose fondness for fun and kindlinessof nature, far removed from the austerity 
usually associated with his profession in puritan times, never lost him either 
the respect or affection of his flock. There are other relics of much interest. 
On the window pane is an inscription, Libertas 1776; and dents in the 
woodwork made with the bayonet also date back to the days that tried men’s 
souls. The rafters in the garret are of solid oak, and the window sashes 
throughout the house are of old fashioned solidity, and the shutters look as 
if intended for protection against other enemies than the weather. 

The view from the upper windows extends far down the Charles, which 
gracefully curls between banks heavily wooded and prettily diversified. 
There are around few marks of habitation. Indeed, in all its surroundings, 
the place meets the requirements of Lord Bacon, for from many standpoints 
there is not a house to be seen. The grounds, in part still surrounded by 
the mossy park paling more often seen in England than here, are studded 
with English elms, one of them the largest in the county, and two on the 
back lawn, probably of the American species, form a fine pointed arch. 
There are other varieties and many evergreens. The turf spreads smooth 
and far, losing itself among the trees, the vistas presenting rural grace and 
beauty, inspiring repose and conducive to contemplation. 

The domain is not extensive, but all around are broad stretches of the finest 
forest scenery. Mt. Auburn with its nearly two hundred acres forty years ago 
formed part of the large estate, extending from the river bank, of the Stones, 
held by them from the earliest settlement under an Indian deed. Its sylvan 
glades were a favorite haunt of young collegians, whose active imagination 
peopled its wild and romantic dingles with sprites and fairies. When for 
sale, chance brought it into the possession of George Brimmer, whose good 
taste led to its appropriation for a cemetery, the first of a class now number- 
less over the land. In its chapel, among other statues commemorative of dif- 
ferent historical epochs, is that of James Otis, by Crawford, our finest work 
of art. South of the cemetery on the river bank is the palatial residence 
of Mrs. Winchester, with its handsome pleasure grounds, and in another 
direction across Brattle street are some hundreds of acres about Fresh 
pond, a broad sheet of water with charming paths and avenues around, the 
property in part, for more than two centuries, of the Wyeths, now of one of 
the ice kings who supplies thousands of families with the best and purest 
of that commodity from its crystal waters. 

We have reached the uppers bounds of Cambridge, and exhausted our 
limits and the patience of our readers. If we have made mistakes it has 
not been always easy to avoid them. There is little to plead in extenuation 
but the wish to rescue facts from oblivion, which, if of no general interest, 
will be of the greatest to remote generations, whose progenitors were asso- 
ciated with these venerable relics of by-gone days. Description of dwell- 
ings built for utility and with little reference to taste, is of course monotonous, 
and pedigrees, unless our own or those of our acquaintances, are dull in the 
extreme. But Cambridge is an exceptional place. It is classic ground, not 
to its alumni alone, but to all who take pride or pleasure in American cul- 
ture. The traditions which cluster about it seem well worth preserving. 
Full justice to the subject demands a volume, which with more precious in- 
formation and less superficial, the public may soon hope to possess from 
Mr. Paige. Our paths are simply antiquarian. We leave to abler pens the 
weightier matters of history. T. C. A. 


Nore to p. 226.—Mather says that it was President Rogers who made the long prayers. 
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QUEEN'S CHAPEL, NOW ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, PORTS- 
MOUTH, N. H. 


Tue Rev. ARTHUR BROWN INVITED TO BECOME REcTOR, 1735. 
[Communicated by Col. Josnva W. Perrce, of Portsmouth.] 


TueE following invitation of the Rev. Mr. Brown was from the parish of 
“ Queen’s Chapel,” so called in honor of Queen Caroline, who gave books 
for the altar and pulpit, and an elegant silver communion service, all en- 
graved with the royal arms. The first church was built prior to 1638. 
The second, Queen’s chapel, was built in 1732 on the high ground over- 
looking the river, where Mr. Brown officiated till his death in 1773. After 
the revolution the name of the church was altered to St. John’s church, 
and the latter was incorporated by the legislature in 1791. This 
church was burnt on the morning of Dec. 24,1806. The present church 
was erected on the same site, and first opened for services May 29, 1808, 
by the Rev. Dr. James Morss, of Newburyport. The bell of Queen’s 
chapel was brought from Louisburg at the time of its capture. The beauti- 
ful font was presented by the daughters of Col. John Tufton Mason, hav- 
ing been taken by him from the French at the capture of Senegal in 1758. 
For further particulars of this church and parish, and of Rev. Mr. Brown, 
see Brewster’s Rambles about Portsmouth 


Reverend S™ 
For as much as a number of Persons in this Town and neighbourhood, for 

some time have been soliciting your consent to a Removall amongst us, and having 
applyed to His Lordship the Bishop of London, and the Hon»!¢ Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel in Forreign Parts for their favor and allowance in order to your 

movall in case we can obtaine your good will in the affaire ; in order to which we 
now Offer you the Vote of the Society for Granting you one hundred pounds pr 
annum and the Strangers Contribution, and the better to carry you comfortably 
thro’ your Studdys, and other necessary Duties of your office, we assure you that 
you shall never receive less than one hundred and twenty: pounds this currency pr 
annum, which we engage shall be paid you quarterly from the Church Wardens, 
which payment shall comence at the time of your Removeall and continue oe 
the time you shall officiate as a Minister of the Established Church of Englan 
amongst us. And we will chearfully endeavor as the number of Churchmen shall 
encrease that you shall find a Proportionable benefit annually thereby by an augu- 
mentation of your allowance, and you may be alwayes assured we will studdy to 
make your settlement among us as Easy and happy as we can. We are 


Reverend Sr 
Portsmouth Newhampshire Your verry affectionate 
in New-England Aug*. y*. 18 1735 & most humble Serv‘, 
David Dunbar Pierse Long 
Rey=4, Mr. Arthur Brown Geo. Jaffrey James Jeffry 
Theod Atkinson Isaac Sumner 
Chris®. Rymes Hen Sherburne Junt 


John Wentworth Mark H&. Wentworth 
Eben' Wentworth John Eyre 

Dan! Warner Jos" Peirce 

Sam! Moore Josh* Peirce Junt 


Vor, XXV. 22 
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FAMILIES OF WEIR OR WYER IN NEW-ENGLAND, 
PARTICULARLY OF CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


[Communicated by Witt1am S. APPLETON, A.M.] 


Tue family of Weir is one of good standing in Scotland, whose name is 
said to be the same as Vere. In early years in this country, were persons 
spelling their name Weare, Weir, Weyer, Wier, Wire, Wyer, all probably 
intending the same name, and many, if not all, possibly belonging to one 
family. The first, perhaps, was Robert Wyer of Boston, who by wife Mary 
had son John, born 1 November, 1646. He may be ancestor of the Wyers, 
who were buried during the last century under a large tomb in the grave- 
yard in the Common. Next comes Peter Weare, who died in Newbury, 
12 October, 1653. Another Peter, whose name is found in every form of 
spelling, was a prominent citizen of Kittery and York, freeman of Massa- 
chusetts 1652, several times mentioned in Mass. Colonial Records. Wil- 
liam Weare died in Boston in 1658. There was a Nathaniel Weare or 
Wire, early in Newbury, afterwards of Nantucket, where he died 1 March, 
1681, who had a daughter Hester, wife of Benjamin Swett and Stephen . 
Greenleaf, and a son Nathaniel, who married in Newbury, 3 December, 
1656, Elizabeth Swain, moved to Hampton, was a Councillor and Chief 
Justice of New-Hampshire, and died 13 May, 1718, leaving sons Nathaniel 
and Peter. I know of no clue to the origin of any of these men, but I 
think it likely that most of them came from Scotland, whence the next man 
certainly did. 

This is Edward Wyer, who was born in Scotland about 1622, and is 
found in Charlestown, Mass., in 1658. It is possible that he and Robert of 
Boston were sons of the first Nathaniel, of Newbury, but of this is no 
proof. Nathaniel and Robert were both common names in the family of 
Charlestown. Edward Wyer married in Charlestown, 5 January, 1659, 
Elizabeth, daughter of William and Elizabeth Johnson; he died in Charles- 
town, 3 May, 1693, aged 71, “an aged Scotsman.” His widow- married, 
before 1697, William Munroe, of Cambridge and Lexington, and died 
14 December, 1715, aged 79; William Munroe died 27 January, 1717, 
aged 92. , Edward’ and Elizabeth Wyer had :— 

i. Erizaseru,? born 10 Nov., 1659; m. Benjamin Mirick, of Charlestown. 
2. ii. Epwarp.? ; 
3. iii. Roper,” b. 10 Feb., 1664. 
iv. ee bapt. 23 July, 1665; m. 15 Dec., 1686, Nathan Dunkin, or 
unklin. 
v. Karnering,’ b. 5 Dec., 1666; m. Jonathan Welsh. 
vi. NATHANIEL,” b. 14 June, 1668 ; probably died young. 
vii. Runaman,? b. 24 Dec., 1670; m. John Hill. 
_ Viii. Extezer,? b. 12 Dec., 1672. 
ix. Zacuartan,” b. 16 March, 1676; living in 1697, but I know not how 
much later; probably was of Boston; d. in 1717, leaving widow Mary. 
x. Saraug,? b. 5 March, 1678; m. John Fillebrown. 
5 xi Wuu1aw,? b. 3 Oct., 1680. 


2. Epwarp’ (Zdward'), was born in Charlestown, about 1661, m. 
1 September, 1684, Abigail, daughter of John and Susanna Law- 
rence, of Charlestown, but died within a few years; his widow mar- 
ried 25 December, 1689, Nicholas Lawrence, of Charlestown, who 
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died 28 February, 1711, and she married thirdly, Edward Clifford, 
and died before 1729. 


3. Rosert® (Zdward'), was born in Charlestown, 10 February, 1664, 
m. 26 June, 1688, Elizabeth, daughter of John and Ann (Carter) 
Fowle, who died 20 January, 1690, aged 22; he married secondly, 
Ruth (Frothingham?), and died 14 November, 1709 ; his widow died 
26 December, 1742, aged 73. They had :— 


i. Rortu,* b. 7 April, 1693 ; d. same day. 
. ii. Epwarp,?* b. 22 June, 1694, 
iii. Roperrt,? b. 28 Feb., 1696 ; m. in 1720, Catharine Swain, of Nantucket, 
where I presume he lived, and died 1 June, 1761; she d. 1783, a. 89, 
iv. Rors,* b. 8 Jan., 1698 ; d. same month. 
v. Rors,® b. 10 Jan., 1699 ; m. 2 Juné, 1715, John Stimson. 
. Vi. Narnanten,? b. 14 Dec.,” 1700. 
vii. Trvoruy,® b. 27 Dec., 1702; seems to have lived at Nantucket, and to 
have had children there. 
. Vili. Jonn,® b. 25 April, 1705. 
..ix. Wurm,’ b. 2 July, 1707. 
; Euiezer,” b. 6 Sept., 1709. 


Exiezer® (Edward'), was born in Charlestown, 12 December, 1672, 
undoubtedly lived at Medford, and had by wife Catharine -— 


i. Exizasera,? b. 11 July, 1696; m. at Charlestown, 23 March, 1721, 
Edward Edes. 

ii. Susanna,® b. 8 May, 1699. 

iii. Extor,® b. 16 May, 1701. 

iv. PrupeEnce, 3b. 18 May, 1703. 

v. CaTnErine,? b. 16 March, 1706. 


Witiiam’ (£dward'), was born in Charlestown, 3 October, 1680, m. 
26 October, 1701, Eleanor, daughter of Thomas and Rebecca 
(Trerice) Jenner, was a Captain, and died in February, 1750; she 
died December, 1747. They had :— 


i. Wu1am,° b. about April, 1702; d. 7 Feb., 1710. 
. li. Tomas,’ b. 14 Oct., 1704. 
2. iii. Epwarp,® b. 8 July, 1706. 
iv. Wituuaq,’ b. 11 y ode 1710; d. 17 Dec., 1721. 
. v. Davin,® b. 24 Feb., 1712. 
vi. Exeanor,? b. 14 July, 1714; m. 24 Aug., 1732, Isaac Foster, of Charles- 
town, and died 5 March, i798. 


Epwarp*® (Robert, Edward’), was born in Charlestown, 22 June, 
1694; married, 22 September, 1719, Abigail, daughter of David 
and Mabel (Russell) Jenner, but died soon; his widow married, 
29 November, 1722, John Stevens, of Boston. 


NatTHAniE.’ (Robert, Edward’ ), was born in Charlestown, 14 De- 
cember, 1700; married, 26 April, 1724, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Richard ard Mary (Smith) Boylston, and was lost at sea in 1739. 
They had :— 


Exizanera,* b. 9 Aug., 1724. 
. Narsanret,* b. 31 Aug., 1726 
. Epwarp,* b. 18 Sept., 1728 ; d. 8 Feb., 1729. 
. Rors,* b. 5 Feb., 1730 
, Many,¢ b. 21A ril, 1732 5 m. 9July, 1754, Nathaniel Rand, Jr. 
i. Epwarp,* b. 1 farch, 1734 
i, Ann,* b. 11 March, 1736. 
. Ricwazp,* b. in December, 1737. 
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Joun® (Robert? Edward’), was born in Charlestown, 25 April, 1705 ; 
married, 27 November, 1732, Sarah Breed, who died 14 October, 
1755, aged 41. They had:— 


i. Joun,* b. in 1736. 

ii. Marrua,* b. 11 July, 1739. 

iii. Saraun,* b. 22 Dec., 1741; d. 30 June, 1752. 

iv. Epwarp,* b. 1 Feb., 1744; d. 25 June, 1752. 

v. Cuarzes,* b. 21 Oct., 1746. 

vi. Repecca,* b. 14 Dec., 1748. * 
vii. NaTHaniEL,* b. 15 Aug., 1751; d. 9 July, 1752. ? 


Witiiam® (Robert,? Edward’), was born in Charlestown, 2 July, 1707; 
married, 27 October, 1731, Ann Newall, who died 14 October, 
1774, aged 61; he died 20 May, 1786. They had :— 


i. Awnn,* b. 3 Aug., 1732; m. 20 Oct., 1753, John Bradish. 

ii. Saraug,* b. in August, 1734; d. 2 July, 1752. 

iii, Wru1am,* b. 26 Feb. 1736. 

iv. Josepu,* b. 16 Jan., 1738; d. 3 Sept. or 2 Oct., 1741. 

v. Marcarer,* b. in December, 1739; d. 30 June, 1787. 

vi. Josepu,* b. 6 Nov., 1742. 

vii. Ruru,* b. 31 Oct., 1743; m. 3 Jan., 1771, Jonathan Cogswell, of Fal- 
mouth, Maine. ; 

viii. Trworuy,* b. in March, 1745. 

ix. Davip,* b. 15 May, 1747. 

x. Mary,* b. 6 Dec., 1749; d. 14 Aug., 1752. 

xi. Exrezer,* b. 2 Jan., 1752; d. 5 March, 1800; Lydia his widow, died 
29 July, 1821, aged 71. 
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Exiezer® (Robert,? Edward’), was born in Charlestown, 6 Septem- 
ber, 1709, married Abigail , and was lost at sea in 1739. 
They had :— 


i. Mary,‘ b. in 1736; m. 1 Dec., 1767, Jonas Eaton, Jr. 
ii. Ropert,* b. 6 March, 1737. 


Tuomas? ( William,? Edward’), was born in Charlestown, 14 October, 
1704; married 12 November, 1724, Katharine Dowse, and died 
before 1747; his widow married, 12 May, 1747, Isaac Johnson. 
They had :— 


i. Wituiam,* b. 21 April, 1728. 
ii. Katuertne,* b. 14 Sept., 1731. 





Epwarp* ( William,’ Edward’), was born in Charlestown, 8 July, 
1706; married Elizabeth , who died 28 June, 1730. They 
had :— 


i. Exvizaseru,° b. 23 June, 1730; d. 4 April, 1784. 


Daviv* ( William,” Edward"), was born in Charlestown, 24 February, 
1712; married, 2 February, 1738, Rebecca Russell, moved to Fal- 
mouth, Maine. They had:— 


i. Davm,‘ b. 23 July, 1741; graduated at Harvard College in 1758 ; died in 
1776. (See Sabine’s American Loyalists.) 

ii. Russetn,* b. 12 May, 1743. 

iii. THomas,* b. 15 June, 1744; was a Loyalist, proscribed and banished in 
1778 ; d. at St. Andrews, New-Brunswick, 24 Feb., 1824. 

iv. Danr&t,* b. in February, 1746. 

v. Witw1am,* b. in March, 1748. 
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LOUISBOURG SOLDIERS. 


[Communicated by Hon. Coaries Hupson, of Lexington, Mass.] 


Continued from vol. xxiv. p. 380. 


¢ In the number of the Register for October, 1870, I gave a list of the 
officers who were commissioned to serve in the memorable expedition against 
Louisbourg in 1745. I propose in this article to give a list of the soldiers, 
as far as Iam able; and though the list will be imperfect, it will contain, it is 
believed, more information on this subject than has before been published. 
It has been a task requiring no small amount of labor and care; and is at- 
tended with inherent difficulties. The lists I have found do not profess to 
give the full roll of the companies, but only the lists of such men as were 
under the command of certain officers at a particular time, or the list of 
men fit for service at a given day, or of the men who selected a certain 
officer to act as their Agent to obtain what bounty might fall to their lot. 
There is also a confusion of names very difficult to clear up. The same 
name may and does sometimes appear on different lists; and whether these 
are different persons or the same individual, it is often impossible to tell. 
Where the same name occurs in different companies and regiments, I have 
set them down as distinct individuals ; but in case one list purported to be the 
list of Capt. A.’s company, and the other was a list of men who chose Capt. B. 
to act as their agent, I have generally supposed that it might be the same 
person in both, if there was no evidence to the contrary. There is also a 
confusion arising from the different spelling of the same name. I have 
generally adopted the orthography as I find it in the list. 

There is also a confusion in the title of the officers. The same individual 
is set down as General and Colonel, or as Colonel.or Major and Captain, at 
the same time. 

By referring to the list of commissioned officers in the REGISTER, to 
which we have already alluded, it will be seen that almost every Colonel, 
Lieut. Colonel and Major has his particular company. This was customary 
in the English service at that day. A knowledge of this fact will remove 
much obscurity which might otherwise exist. There is also a difficulty in 
classifying the companies by the name of their commanders. Sometimes 
the company may be under the command of a Lieutenant or even of an 
Ensign. Besides, the promotions rendered necessary by death, resignation 
and other causes, may give the same company two or three different com- 
manders in a short space of time; and hence what might otherwise be re- 
garded as a surplus of officers may be accounted for. The lists I herewith 
present are not to be considered as the proper rolls of the respective com- 
panies, but simply such lists as I have collected from different sources. 
Some of them are merely the sanitary condition of the company at a par- 
ticular day, some a list of petitioners for a certain object, and others have 
been gleaned from sources too numerous to mention. It will, however, 
generally appear in connection with the lists, from what source they were 
obtained, and what the character of the list is. 

As I stated in the article already referred to, E. E. Bourne, of Kenne- 
bunk, furnished a list of two hundred and twenty-one names of those in that 
vicinity who were in this expedition. I have added a large number to his 


valuable list, and as it is desirable to have as many names as possible brought 
Vou. XXV. 22* 
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together in one number of the ReaisTeRr, I will give the names in his list 
which do not occur in those that I have collected. In addition to the 
valuable information obtained from Mr. Bourne, I obtained from William 
Willis, Esq., of Portland, a book kept by Moses Pearsons, of Falmouth, 
who was paymaster in Col. Pepperell’s regiment, containing a large number 
of names. I have also greatly enlarged my list from the Pepperell Papers 
in the archives of the Massachusetts Historical Society, to which I have 
had free access, and also from the records of the Council for that period. 


Wishing to compress my materials as much as possible, consistently with 
the object I have in view, I will give the names of the men furnished by 
Mr. Bourne only so far as they are found to be on his list alone. 


The following is his expurgated list :— 





James Abbott James Goodwin Benjamin March 
Thomas Allen Andrew Green John McDaniel 
Stephen Averill James Gerrish Simeon Merrifield 
= Butler James Jypson Daniel McMarron 
Shubael Boston Ichabod ellison Daniel McEffee 
Joseph Boston Benjamin Jacobs James Mecarel 
Joshua Brooks Thomas Hardy John Pugsleigh 
Paul Bryant Edward Hammond John Pariman 
Nathaniel Bailey Uriah Hanscom Peter Pendergrass 
John Burks Zimri Hanscom William Perry 
Issac Buswell Nathaniel Hicks Israel Pierce 
Gershom Boston Samuel Hutchins John Pierce 
Shebuleth Boston Amos Hard John Ross 

John Clement David Hutchins Caleb Kimball 
Samuel Chadbourne Levi Hutchins Jonathan Sayward 
Josiah Clark Benjamin Hatch Edward Stuart 
Ichabod Corsen Amos Harris James Sampson 
Benjamin Cousens Leavitt John Try 

Benjamin Curtis, Jr. John Laver John Thompson 
Ichabod Cousins John awe Jonathan Thompson 
Joseph Curtis Daniel Lydstone Joseph aa 

John Canaway Benjamin Leach Jonathan Thompson, Jr. 
Benjamin Cousins Patrick Loller Joseph Taylor 

John Connor Joshua Lassell Ezekiel W entworth 
Sergeant Dotson Matthew Lindsay Joseph White 
Simeon Dane Aaron Lord . Thomas Withum 
Bray Dearing John Look Peter Withum 
James Deshon James Littlefield, Jr. Daniel Wilson 
Enoch Danforth Richard Linch Bartholomew Withum 
John Eldridge John Lewis James Webber 
John Furbis Samuel Lord Jedediah Wakefield 
William Furbish Nathan Lord Shadrach Watson 
Pendleton Fletcher David Morrison James Wilson 
Nathaniel Fairfield Hugh McLellan John Wakefield, Jr. 
Josiah George George Marrimer Edmund Welch 
Robert Gilbert Henry Miles Thomas Wheelwright 
Parker Gowel Nathan Martin John Winne 


Grant 

Mr. Bourne also informs us that Rev. Samuel Moody, of York, was a 
chaplain in that expedition, and that Dr. Alexander Bulman was a surgeon, 
and died in the service. 





I find a large number of names on certain petitions, and other papers, 
appointing certain individuals to act as their agents to receive pay or bounty 
for them. I shall give such names, only, as I do not find on other lists here 
presented. 
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PrtiT10Nn of the following persons who were in the expedition to Louis- 
burg in 1745, presented to Lieut.-Governor Phips, 1749. 


Isaac IIsle 
Jeremiah Springer 
Jeremiah Springer, Jr. 
Samuel Graves 
Jeremiah Pote 
Benjamin Sweetser 
Samuel Lunt, Jr. 
Job Lunt 

Joshua Fowle 
John Robinson 
Jacob True 
Samuel Lovewell 
Jacob Graffum 


John Irish 
Abraham Sawyer 
Percival Baton 
William Putnam 
James Springer 
Stephen Clar 
Gamalel Pote 
Elisha Pote 


Nathaniel Ingersol 


Ebenezer Gastin 
David Dowty 

Thomas Bracket 
Joshua Bracket 


John Clark 

John Clark, Jr. 

Richard Temple 

Josiah Hunnewell 

eo 
oshua 

Philip Hodgskine 

ili 

J ake thekalip 

George Williams 

Samuel Atwood 

George Knight 

John Ayer 


“ Cape Breton, July 10, 1745. 


“We the subscribers being dismissed to go home, do authorize Lieut. Peter 
Grant to receive our Bounty Money, if there be any coming to us in 
taking the famous city’s plunder. 


Moses Butler 
Stephen Frost 
Lakely Cessor 
Nathan Lord, Jr. 
Alexander Grant 
Samuel Holmes 
John Goodwin 
Joseph Goodwin 
Richard Gerrish 
Solomon Walker 
Samuel Loud, 3d 
John Nason 
Daniel Malony 
Joshua Nason 
Michael Woodson 
John Davis 


William Grant 
John Gitchell 
John Murray 
Nathan Goodwin 
Ichabod Tibetts 
William Peirce 
James Markwell 
Adam Goodwin 
Nathaniel Lord 
James Stimpson 
Gideon May 
Ezekiel Weytoor 


William Chadburn 


Noah Nason 
Ephraim Joye 
John Currier 


Samuel Gitchell 
Moses Spencer 
Elder Smith 
Elias Hart 

John Lewis 
Samuel Allen 
Trabed Casan 
Ebenezer Jelson 
Joseph Woodson 
James Yorses 
Samuel Jones 
John Clark 
Samuel Grant 
Elias Grant 
Israel Hunniwell ’’ 


“Louisburg, Sept. 19, 1745. 


“We the subscribers select Capt. Thomas Perkins to receive our part of the 
plunder that is coming to us, by virtue of our being soldiers at Cape 


Breton. 
John Burbank Richard Pe Robinson Bond 
Timothy Burbank Alleson Stephen Harding 
Asa Burbank Benjamin Turner Jesse Dorman 
Eliphalet Carr Eliphalet Perkins John Homer 
Joseph Cole Jeremiah Springer Edward Strout 
Nathaniel White John Carr Seth Turner ” 


“Louisburg, Sept. 16, 1745. 
“Sergeant Enoch Davis made agent of the following persons to receive 
their plunder. , 





Moses Kimball Edward Evans Matthew Robertson 
Benjamin Tileston Joshua Adams John Deane 

John Kenne Isaac Russell ‘Edward Wealth 

James Gibson Jonathan Adams Isaac Danforth 

John Sacklar James Gilpatrick Joshua Lathe 

Eben Littlefield John Bagshaw William Curtis 

J — Huston John Cradeford James Littlefield 
William Robinson Samuel Clark Benjamin Curtis 
Ichabod Tileston James Reed John Locke 

Ichabod Dunham Aaron Lord Caleb C. Kimball, Jr.”’ 
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Capt. John Storer was made agent for :— 
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James Gilpatrick, Jr. Charles White Daniel Sayer 
Peter Rich John Fairfield Joseph Cradiford 
Philip Devotion Capt. Nathaniel Kimball John Locke, Jr. 
Joseph Webber Ichabod Cressons 

Lieut. George Gerrish was agent for :— 
John Bri Edward Cads Josiah Newhall 
Nicholas Gray Daniel Simonds Richard Richardson 
Joseph Wise James Pulsifer Nathaniel Williams 
Shubell Cook Nathaniel Simpson Samuel Gooding 
Samuel Buckner John Thomas William Fullerton 


Capt. Willinm Warner was agent for the following men :— 





George Gerrish Charles Nichols Robert Culbert 
Samuel West Benjamin Ropes Samuel Newhall 
Thomas Romoril John Allen John Ruby 
John Jones Thomas Lasenby David Brown 
Nathan Simpson Benjamin Warner Richardson 
Samuel Millet Jonas Thorn Robert Simonds 
Samuel Breckner Nathan Flinn Samuel Margaridge 
Sergeant Enoch Davis was agent for the following men :— 
Joshua Kimball Joshua Adams Edward Wealth 
Benjamin Tellson James Littlefield Isaac Danforth 
John Kenne Jonathan Adams Joseph Taylor 
James Gibson James Gilpatrick Joshua Little 
John Sinklar Edward Evens Isaac Russell 
Eben Littlefield John Codeford Benjamin Curtis 
John Huston Lemuel Clark John Locke 
William Robinson James Reed Caleb Kimball, Jr. 
Ichabod Tellson Aaron Lord John Bagshaw ”’ 
Ichabod Dunham Matthew Robertson 
William Curtis John Deene 


The following tells its own story, and shows not only who were present 
at Louisburg, but who were ready for the most dangerous service. 


“ We volunteer under the command of Daniel Bacon to attack the Island 


battery. 
Samuel Brown Israel Brown a Kellog 
John Cittern David Kinteth William Kellog 
Joseph Winslow James Owen Thomas Richardson 
Stephen Root David Druant Jonathan Taylor 
Zachariah Walker John Parker Dennis Donnahue 
Ephraim Winshell Isaac Cummings Darby Crowle 
John Locket John Towsley William Smit! 
Ezekiel Quarters William Muffe Gershom James 
Reuben a Negro John Bucknam David Tarbell 
Samuel Green William Mills Phinehas Bacon 
Zebediah Stiles James Clemmens James Kenad 
Joshua Ponder John Davis Nathaniel Dike 
Israel Davis Jonathan Boyce Thomas Dixson 
Josiah Nash Jacob Marble Benjamin Peirce ”’ 


I find the following list of agents for the regiments, which met May 20, 
1746, at Capt. Peter Prescott’s. 
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Capt. Moses Pearsons, Treas. Agent for Gen. Pepperell’s Regiment. 
“ Benjamin Goldthwait, “  « Col. Waldo’s . 
Col. Simon Lathrop, « « his own “ 
Capt. Peter Prescott, « —« Col. Moulton’s * 
« Jonathan Barley, “« & Col. Hale’s “ 
«“ Ebenezer Eastman, « Col. Richmond’s ad 
“ Samuel Hale, “« = Col. Moore’s . 
“ John Huston, “«  « Col. Willard’s s 
The following officers and men I am unable to classify : 
Capt. Thomas Gilbert John Hall Thos. Saunder 
“ Benajah Austin John han J. Stanwood | qjoucester 
‘© Ebenezer Davis Eliakim Richmond John Parsons 
“Elisha Strong Israel Sumner S. Goodwin 
‘* Thomas White Hezekiah Smith Aaron Foster, 
‘© Branham Israel Macumber Benj. Gleason, Worcester 
‘© Rockwood John Hacket George Bell, Boston 
‘¢ Benjamin Ives David Goodspeed John Dekorta 
‘¢ Thos. Choate, Essex Benjamin Vanshaw John Carson 
‘* (. Byles, Gloucester Francis Kidder John Youngman 
“ Coe Thomas Battles Moses Lewis 
‘* William Jackson William Rogers Thomas Hill 
“* John Terry Moses Fisher Nathaniel Davis 
‘¢ Edward Tyng Samuel Thorp Joseph Barnard 
** John Rogers William Coney Joseph Teal 
Lieut. Benjamin Williams William Woodcock John Domont 
Jonathan Newcomb Jonas Gleason George Crocker 
Benjamin Stimpson John Barnard Edward Gilmore 
Thomas Jones William Bull John Smith 
Thomas Richmond Nathaniel Holmes Benjamin Fuller 
Elam Smith Andrew Woodbury Ebenezer Lincoln 
Seth Willis Henry Farrington Thomas Dixson 
Reuben Tappan Edward Sisson Samuel Sevinee 
James Jones Anthony Wiliams Jacob Graffum 
Joseph Shaw Joseph Fowler Robert Dixson 
John Cassender Sawquaut (Indian) Robert Kilburn 
Jacob Richmond Andrew R. Frost Silas Cad 
Reuben Crisbee Ebenezer Hall Nathaniel Meserve 
Reuben Penual Baker Edward Gilman 
Nathaniel Eliot Phinehas Baker Benjamin Fuller 
Joseph Proins Prince Baker John Trumbull 
Strong Perry Abiel Crosby Jonathan Hoar 
Israel Lamson Thomas Gaison James Griffin 
Samuel Gilbert David Halbert Caleb Swan _ 
Elijah ~~) Benjamin Garnear Palmer Golding 
Serg. Jacob Hart Seth Warner Samuel Cummens 
Corp. Solomon Crosby Ebenezer Hall, Jr. Josiah Martin 
John Townsend Robert Seaver ” Daniel Geddings 
Ebenezer Cobb Joseph Seaver> Framingham 
Jonathan Williams Benj. Seaver 


Stephen David 





First Massacuusetts Recment, Sir William Pepperell. 


1st Company, Capt. Peter Staples, of Artillery. This company was sub- 
sequently commanded by Richard Mumford, commissioned ."ne 3, 1745. 


Lieut. George Gowell 
‘¢ Joel Whittemore 
Ensi Daniel Wilson 


Benjamin Leach 
John Lydston 
James ing 
John Ayers 
William Remish 
William Allen 





William Pettygrew 
Gostge Marriner 
Jedediah Spring 
Simon Emery 
Nathaniel Hooper 
John Ranking 
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Jonathan Thomas James Spinney Edward Hammon 
Zimariah Hanscome John Pinkim Robert Due 
John Thompson “ Joseph Greenleaf Moses Bryan 
John Ruggsle Thomas Allen John Banker 
Bartholomew Whitton Simery Hanson Richard Dolley 
Cato Farwell David Spiney James Goodwin 


George Black Uriah Hanson George Manenow 
All from a frontier town in the county of York. 


2d Company, Capt. Ephraim Baker, subsequently commanded by William 
Smith, commissioned June 5, 1745. 
Richard Hall, Boston Seth Turner, regu 
‘* Richard Smith James Cloyce, Hopkinton Joseph Cutte: 
Ensign Richard Hoyle John Nixson, Framingham Richard Hall. 
James Angell John Seaver Jonathan Doucasser 
s. » Brazier, Bos- Jonathan Draper, Boston John Williams 


Lieut. John Butler 


njamin Turner Seth Turner 
Serj. — Divine, Hop- John Holebrook “ Ephraim Becker, Jr. 
—, ” Joseph Seaver,Framingham 
Gideon Gould, Hopkington Willian S - Robert Seaver ™ 
Phillip Pratt, Framing’ David Hu 1 . 
Matthias Weodis, Bosto 


3d Company, Capt. John Storer. Capt. Storer was selected to receive the 
bounty of a large number of soldiers. This company was subsequently 
commanded by Joshua Champlin, commissioned June 3, 1745. 

Lieut. John Fairfield Jonathan Bagshaw James Gibson 


** Samuel Eldred Edward Evans Lemuel Clark 
Ens. Jeffrey Champlin John Garney John Kimball* 
Serj. Enoch Davis John Crafford Joshua Laffit* 
Joshua Kimball James Reed James Littlefield* 
Benjamin Jellison Edward Welch Joshua Adams* 
Joseph Littlefield James Taylor Ichabod Dunham* 
Matthew Robinson Isaac Danforth John Credison* 
Charles White Benjamin Curtis John Bagshaw* 
Jcabod Jellison William Curtis Joseph Taylor* 
John Adams John Dean Joseph Webber* 


The men above whose names are distinguished by a star (*) were of Capt. Storer’s 
Company, and were left at Louisburg, Oct. 24, 1745. 


4th Company, Capt. Richard Cutts. 

I find no list of his men. Bray Deering was a Lieutenant in his com- 
pany, and Joseph Week, Ensign. After the capture of Louisburg most of 
the soldiers left for their respective homes; but anticipating a portion of 
the spoils which would fall to their lot, the following named men appointed 
Major Richard Cutts their Agent to receive in their behalf whatever might 
belong to them. It is highly probable that most of these men belonged to 
his company. 











John Taker 
John Walker 
Job Lunt 
— Y mee nee 
avis Downing 
Samuel Leach 
Samuel Jennison 
Samuel Billin 
Ebenezer Leac 
John Carter 
Richard Carter 
Thomas Arckle 
Charles Smith 


Joseph Jenkins 
Enoch Hastings 
Reuben Mace 
Samuel Hooper 
Thomas Bai 
Thomas Fernand 
Daniel Caton 
Solomon Rose 
James Spiney 
David Gunnerson 
Gideon Parker 
James Amey 
Patrick O’Lollers 


James Wiley 
John Tobey 
Thomas Sewell 
James Arckle 
Enoch Stevens 
—— h Tay 
Stevens 
Joep Weakly 
roan Hutchens 
Robert Moore 
Richard Finnix 
Thomas Jenkins 
Elisha Holbrook 








Y 
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Tobias Allen Samuel Clough Jonathan Brown 
Benjamin Finnix Joseph Jennison Enoch Stevens 
William Currash Moses Firnald Samuel Kenney 
John Cain James Webb John Bairman 
5th Company, Capt. John Kinslagh. 

Lieut. Andrew Watkins Richard Linch John Gardner 
Lieut. Christopher JephsomThomas Mahoney James Clark 
Ens. Charles Cavenaugh Thomas Malney Robert Mackaffe 
Serj. Patrick Gibbins David Neal James Welch 

‘© William Moore Stephen Kinsley John Marshee 

‘* Abraham Martin Daniel Macnamara David McFee 

‘© John MacVicker James Pittorney Thomas Power 
Corp. John Butler John Peak James Gaul 

‘© Daniel Mackaffe Robert Reed Bartholomew Crowley 

*¢ John Mackaffe Ebenezer Thomas John Blake ; 

s* John Me Shee Thomas Poor Richard Butler Jr. 
Bart. Archdecon Grennel Price John Frost 
Lawrence Allen Alexander Tully John Grimes 
Patrick Brett Pierce Welch Robert McEffee 
Richard Butler Charles Wild William Tedder 
George Bailey Michael Whittey Wn. Nickols 
Jonathan Blake Thomas Carrey Thomas Tracy 
Morrice Dowley William Duncan Thomas Williams 
Patrick Duffey Wn. Pendergrass Prince Neer 
John Grimes John Fowle Jona Ranolds 
James Gaivel James Davis 


6th Company, Capt. John Harmon. 

I have not been able to find any list of Capt. Harmon’s men. Benjamin 
Harmon was his Lieut. and Joseph Adams his Ensign. 
7th Company, Capt. Moses Butler. 

The only list of his company that I have been able to find is the follow- 





ing meagre one. 
Lieut. Dexter Grant 
Ensign John Lewis 
John Clark 

Michael Wooson 
John Mory 


Jonathan Lewis 
Micah Woodman 
John Muzzey 
Ichabod Tibitts 
James McCarrid 


Samuel Grant 
Samuel Jones 
Nathan Goodwin 
John Laws 


8th Company, Capt. Thomas Perkins. 
The following is all I can learn of his company. 


Lieut. John Burbank 
Ens. Thomas Hardy 
Jesse Jellison 
Rollesin Bond 

James Samson 

John Carr 

Elizer Leardon 

Brian Paul 


Lieut. George Ge 
Ens. John yt 


a co ee 
orp. Samuel Mugeridge 
Thomas hea 
James Thorne 


‘ce 


Joseph Webber Samuel Jones 
Nathaniel Martin Samuel Grant 
James Murrey James Gerrish 
Elisha Perkins Nathaniel Gooding 
Noah Peenir James McCarrill 
John Ge Ichabod Tibbitts 
John Wells Micah Woodsome 
Joseph Clark 

9th Company, Capt. William Warner. 
Thomas Lessenby Shubel Cook 
Robert Cubb Nathaniel Flynn 
James Leara Samuel Millett 
Charles Nichols Robert Simmons 
Edmund Ruby Nathaniel Williams 
James Thomas A. Culbert 
John Allen Samuel Newhall 


Benjamin Ro 
Richard hideies 
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After the capture of Louisburg, Capt. Warner was Agent to receive the 
bounty as booty of the following men. Those marked with a star are named 
above, and it is probable that some not so marked were of his company. 


George Gerrish* David Brown Nathaniel Flynn* 
Samuel West Benjamin Ropes* Robert Culbert* 
Thomas Romovil* Robert Simmons* Samuel Newhall* 
John Jones Charles Nichols* John Ruby 
Nathaniel Simpson Thomas Lassanby* Richard Richardson* 
Samuel Millett* Benjamin Warner John Allen* 

Samuel Brakner James Thorne* Samuel Muggridge* 


10th Company, Capt. Moses Pearson. 


I find no list of his company. When the regiment was first organized 
George Knight was his Lieutenant and James Springer his Ensign. The 
reason why we find no list of his men, as such, probably arises from the fact 
that Capt. Pearson was made Paymaster of Col. Pepperell’s Regiment, and 
so had no command in the field. Capt. Pearson was of Falmouth, now 
Portland. He came from Newbury and was a joiner by trade, but by his 
intelligence and energy of character, he rose to considerable eminence and 
usefulness. He was the first Sheriff of Cumberland Co. and afterwards 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. He was, after the fall of Louisburg, 
chosen as agent to act for the following officers and soldiers : 


Lieut. George Knight James Gilkey James Simeon 
‘* Alexander Roberts Jonathan Thorn Abel Crosby 

Ens. James Springer John Ayer Samuel Hunt 
Serj. Philip Hodgskins John Anderson Gamaliel Pote 

‘¢ Joshua Isley Jacob Clifford David Dowty 
Cor. Jonathan Emerson ,- Moses Gould Nathan Ingersoll 

** David Woodman Moses Hodgskins Simon Wheeler 
Joshua Simpson Samuel Hodsgkins Ebenezer Agustus 
Ebenezer Lincoln John Roberts John Roberts 
Samuel Clark 


In the 1st Regiment, Joseph Goldthwait was Adjutant, and John Gorman 
Armorer. 





Srconp-MiAssacuusetts Recent, Col. Samuel Waldo. 


1st Company, Capt. Samuel Moodey. 
I can give no list of his command. Charles Proctor was Lieut. and John 
Murphy Ensign in this company. 
2d Company, Capt. Arthur Noble. 
John Watts was on the 8th of Feb., 1744, commissioned Captain of this 
company, James Noble, Lieutenant, and John Cargill, Ensign. This is all 
the information possessed concerning this company. 


3d Company, Capt. Philip Demoresque. 
Josiah Crosby, Lieutenant, and Thomas Frank, Ensign. 


4th Company, Capt. Benjamin Goldthwait. 
Charles Harrison, Lieutenant, and Joseph Newhall, Ensign. 


5th Company, Capt. Daniel Hale. 
James Baily, Lieutenant, and Abraham Edwards, Ensign. 


6th Company, Capt. Jacob Stevens. 
Stephen Webster, Lieutenant, and Edmond Morse, Ensign. 
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7th Company, Capt. James Noble. 
Solomon Bragdon, Lieutenant, and Daniel Mesharvey, Ensign. 
8th Company, Capt. Richard Jacques. 

William Allen, Lieutenant, and Edward Clark, Ensign. Andrew Wat- 
kins subsequently was made Captain of this company, and Jonathan Trum- 
bull was his Lieutenant. 

9th Company, Capt. Daniel Flag. 
John Silsbee, Lieutenant, Jonathan Lord, Ensign. 
10th Company, Capt. Jeremiah Richardson. 

Clement Chamberlain, Lieutenant, John Russell, Ensign. Nathaniel 
Manutford was commissary of this regiment. 





Tuirp Massacuusetts ReGiment, Col. Jeremiah Moulton. 


1st Company, Capt. Jeremiah Moulton. 
2d Company, Capt. Nathaniel Donnell. 
3d Company, Capt. Christopher Marshall. 
Benjamin Stansbury, Lieutenant, Nathaniel Richardson, Ensign. The 
following is a list of men under Marshall’s command : 


David Clark Nathaniel Henderson Samuel Cowdry 
Samuel Whittemore James Chilent John Melody 
Samuel Bradford Luke Welch John Jenkins 
Thomas Fanton Thomas Stubby Samuel Ellis 
Marshall Miller Josiah Lyon Robert Dothinson 
William Conover John Wood Nathaniel Sidon 
Benjamin Shillgrass Edward Hunt Thomas Webb 
Adam Shenedy Samuel Cidin Robert Colbetson 
Morris Welch Nathaniel Putnam David Taylor 
4th Company, Capt. James Grant. 
Lieut. Benjamin Pippen James Ebborn Israel Howard 
‘* Andrew Lamessier Aaron Ennell Ebadiah Farn 

Ens. Israel Porter _ William Halford Andrew Millitt 
Serj. John Brown James Davison Benjamin Barnol 

‘¢ David Gleason James Lindzey Peter Brown 

‘¢ William Webster James Magery John Elthorp 

‘¢ Thomas Farrington Michael Hide John Fuller 
Corp. John Holton John White Richard Newhall 

* William Hilborn Ebenezer Ramsdell Samuel Baker 

Peter Sabine James Farn John Lester 
Samuel Stone Jacob Cain Joseph Clough 
William Andrews Cornelius Walcom Richard Thomas . 
Samuel Porter 


5th Company, Capt. Charles King. 
John Marston, Lieutenant, Joseph Gerrish, Ensign. No list of his men. 


6th Company, Capt. Peter Prescott. 
William Larkin, Lieutenant, Jonathan Hoar, Ensign. Capt. Prescott. 
was selected by’the soldiers to act for them in obtaining their bounty or 
share of the spoils. They were probably a portion of his command. 


Lieut. William Larkin Job Whittam Joshua Williams 
Serj. John Wheeler John Wellson Morris Akim 

‘** Daniel Molan Jonathan Corey Richard Griflis 

‘* Cornelius Sullivan Elisha Johnson Jeremiah Shepard 
John Shipman Alexander Kidd Rahio Dyke 
Alexander Telfare John Bryan Timothy Kieg 
Robert Stone John Keef John Gould 
Samuel Wood William French 


Vou. XXIV. 23 
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7th Company, Capt. A. R. Cutter. 
The following men were among those who were under his command : 


Caleb Harrington John Johnson John Brackly 
Wiliiam Sampson John Kelly Owin Cunningham 
Joseph Fletcher George Cary John Trott 

Samuel Nichols Joseph Leavitt Benjamin Sawin 
Benjamin Margridge William Brown Nehemiah Robinson 
Parker Moody Thomas Humphry William Daniels 


8th Company, Capt. Samuel Rhodes. 
Jonathan Hartshorn, Lieutenant, John Hersey, Ensign. 


Lieut. Jonathan Hartshorn William Davis John Jones 
Serj. Thomas Pynes Nathan Barlow Jeremiah Howard 
“© John Shaw James Borcilwater Lewis Francis 
‘© Francis Richards Ebenezer Durant Lewis Swan 
John Williams Arthur Vincent Caleb Farman 


Thomas Evans Joseph Alton George Pickerell 
William Daniels Jesse Covit William Jenkins 

Jeremiah Gould Ebenezer Brown Thomas Keller 

John Stebbins Pierce Crosbey Lewis Posser 
Richard Abbott John Downing 


9th Company, Capt. Bartholomew Trow. 
Joseph Miller, Lieutenant, Joseph Fairbanks, Ensign. 
Samuel Bowles 


Samuel Walcutt 
James Holland 


Philip Tray 
Ebenezer Burgess 
John Watters 


Joseph Frothingham 
Jonathan Rand 
William Osmint 


John Fitts William Mattocks George Dowdell 
John Delan John Fowle Cuthe Mauries 
John Nichols 


10th Company, Capt. Estes Hatch. 
Ebenezer Newall, Lieutenant, Ebenezer Sumner, Ensign. Sumner was 
subsequently promoted to a Lieutenant. Edward Carter was Ensign. 
Serj. Daniel Lane William Oakley George Byram 
Ezekiel Hovey Benjamin Phillips James Stanley 
Benjamin Wilkins 





FourtH Massacnuusetts Reement, Col. Samuel Willard. 


1st Company, Capt. Joshua Pierce. 

Abijah Willard, Lieutenant, Jonathan Trumbull, Ensign. Abijah Wil- 
lard was, July 31st, 1745, made Captain of said company, and Levi Willard 
Ensign. 

2d Company, Capt. Thomas Chandler. 
John Payson, Lieutenant, David King, Ensign. 
3d Company, Capt. Seth Pomroy. 

Ebenezer Alexander, Lieutenant, William Lyman, Ensign. Lieutenant 
Alexander was in July, 1745, created Captain. Capt. Pomroy was of 
Northampton. 

4th Company, Capt. John Warner. 
Joseph Whitcomb, Lieutenant, William Hutchens, Ensign. 
5th Company, Capt. David Melvin. 
Eliezer Melvin, Lieutenant, Isaac Barran, Ensign. 





Samuel Dudley 

John McCollom 
Timothy Adams 
Jonathan Wood 


Joseph Ham 
Joseph Dudley 
Jonathan Barrett 
Jonathan Temple 


Jonathan Huckner 
Simeon Robbins 
Aaron Russell 
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6th Company, Capt. Palmer Goulding. 
John Sternes, Lieutenant, Nathaniel Payson, Ensign. 


7th Company, Capt. James Stevens. 
Timothy Johnson, Lieutenant. 


8th Company, Capt. John Huston. 
Reuben King, Lieutenant, Benjamin Sheldon, Ensign. 


9th Company, Capt. Joseph Miller. 
Samuel Chandler, Lieutenant, John Mann, Ensign. 


10th Company, Capt. Jabez Omstead. 
James Fry, Lieutenant. Jonathan Hubbard was Adjutant of this regiment. 





Firtn Massacuusetts ‘ReGiment, Col. Robert Hale. 


1st Company, Daniel Tilton, Lieutenant. 


2d Company, Capt. Edward Eveleth. 
Samuel Greenough, Lieutenant, Daniel Eveleth, Ensign. Daniel Eveleth 
was subsequently made Captain. 


3d Company, Capt. Moses Titcomb. 
Beamsly Glazier, Ensign.‘ Glazier was commissioned Capt., Aug. 8, 1749. 


4th Company. I find no list of officers or men. 
5th Company, Capt. Jonathan Bagley. 
Caleb Swan, Lieutenant, Joseph Frye, Ensign. 


6th Company, Capt. Jeremiah Foster. 
Daniel Giddens, Lieutenant, Joseph Goodhue, Ensign. 


7th Company, Capt. Samuel Davis. 
Isaac Armis, Lieutenant, John Rowe, Ensign. 


8th Company, Capt. Thomas Staniford. 
John Rust, Ensign. 
9th Company, Capt. Charles Byles. 
Samuel Morgan, Lieutenant, Joseph Staniford, Ensign. Capt. Byles was 
of Gloucester. 


10th Company. I have found no list of officers or men. 


Benjamin White was Adjutant, and Ebenezer Prout Commissary of this 
regiment. 





SrxtH Massacuvusetts Recent, Col. Sylvester Richmond. 


1st Company, Capt. Nathaniel Bosworth. 
Edward Gray and Seth Hathaway, Lieutenants. 


2d and 3d Companies. I have found no list of officers or men. 


4th Company, Capt. Robert Swan. 
Thomas Waldron, Lieutenant, Jeremiah Prebble, Ensign. 


5th Company, Capt. Ebenezer Eastman. 
Jonathan Roberts, Lieutenant, John Webster, Ensign. 
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6th Company, Capt. Cornelius Sole. 
James Griffin, Lieutenant, Joseph Brown, Ensign. 


7th Company, Capt. Jonathan Lawrence. 
Thomas Moorey, Lieutenant, Nathaniel Smith, Ensign. 


8th Company, William Trefoy, Lieutenant, John Finney, Ensign. 


9th Company, Capt. Ebenezer Nichols. 
Edward Pratt, Lieutenant, Grover Scolley, Ensign. 


10th Company, Capt. Jeremiah Weston. 
Joseph Clark, Lieutenant, Benjamin Estabrook, Ensign. 


Merdit Engs was Adjutant of the above (6th) regiment, and Rev. 
Nathaniel Walter, Chaplain. 





Seventh Massacuvusetts ReGiment, Col. Shubel Gorham. 


1st Company, Capt. Edward Dimmock. 
Nathaniel Fish, Lieutenant, Sylvanus Hall, Ensign. 
2d Company, Capt. John Gorham. 
3d Company, Capt. Joseph Thatcher. 
Joshua Freeman, Lieutenant, Joshua Bassett, Ensign. 
4th Company, Capt. Elisha Doan. 
Theophilus Paine, Lieutenant, William Clark, Ensign. 
Jr., was afterwards made Ensign. 


Elisha Doan, 


The following are men of Capt. Doan’s command, including men doing 
duty on Island Battery. 
Capt. Sylvester Cobb 


Peter Stooke Seth Brown . 





Lieut. Stephen Hall 
‘¢ William Paine 
Ensign Nathaniel Faxson 
Serj. Ebenezer Holmes 
“* Thomas Huggins 
“ William Wilcot 
“ William Rogers 
Corp. Samuel Drew 
«© Jeremiah Holmes 
Ebenezer Cobb 
- Jacob Titcomb 
John Bryant 
Seth Curtis 
Joseph Silvester 
Nathan Weston 
Nathaniel Mourton 
Jonathan Pompins 
Thomas Dowe 
Joseph Thompson 
Jedediah Hudson 
James Pratt 
Barnabas Shirtlef 
Elezer Nawe 


Benjamin Nisket 
Tobey Adams 
Solomon Mourton 
Robert Deson 
Anthony Amible 
Jabez Hamblin 
Ebenezer Chysman 
Silas Marsh 
Josiah Scudder 
Jonathan Mack 
Joseph Prith 
Nathan Tobey 
Nathan Gibbs 
Benjamin Jones 
Reuben Pytcher 
William Pytcher 
Barnabas Cook 
Elisha Bigford 
Samuel Bassett 
James Kenedy 
Cornelius Pitch 
Moses Rogers 
Stephen Nickinson 
Nathan Lumbut 


Simon Bacon 
Thomas West 
William Fourd 
Ebenezer Berry 
Joshua Gross 
Samuel Coomes 
Philip Covill 
Isaac Libit 
William Kent 
Stephen Young 
Jonathan O’ Kelley 
Benjamin Maker 
Reuben Gage 
Judah Elice 
Sylvanus Amy 
David Tarzow 
Jeremiah Ralf 
David West 
Thomas Ralf 
Samuel Paridge 
Barnabas Freeman 
Stephen Sparrow 
Sylvester Marchant 


5th Company. I find no list of officers or men. 


6th Company, Capt. Sylvanus Cobb. 
Samuel Bartlett, Lieutenant, Nathaniel Bosworth, Ensign. 
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7th Company, Capt. Israel Bayley. 
Jos. Lawrence, Lieutenant, Jonathan Eames, Ensign. 


8th Company, Capt. Gershom Bradford. 
Jonathan Loring, Lieutenant, Caleb Cook, Ensign. 


9th Company, Capt. Jonathan Carey. 
Nathaniel Bourne, Lieutenant, Jonathan Carver, Ensign. 


10th Company, Capt. Samuel Lumbart. 
Peter West, Lieutenant, Joseph Munter, Ensign. 


The following is a list of Capt. Lumbart’s Company. 


Lieut. Peter West 
«Nathaniel Fish 
Ensign Caleb Hamblin 
Serj. Joseph Luce 
Shuball Claghorn 
( John Dun 

» Samuel Childs 
Jonathan Smith 
Benjamin Eldridge 
Barnabas Bansley 
James Walker 
Job Bates 
John Green 
Janesboy Woollen 


Lieut. James Wheaton 
Ensign Benjamin Allen 
¢ Serj. Thomas Deman 
«“ John Lee 
Corp. Robert Kelsey 
** Daniel Fuller 
“ Gilbert Arwin 
Robert Bennett 
Robert Tripp 
Francis Lyner 
Jonathan Bate 


Thomas Sampson 
James Hegin 
Nathaniel Lawrence 
Job Burgis 

William Willis 
William Morris 
John Newman 
Benjamin Shaw 


ry ‘ Silas Anthony 





David Fuller 
Jacob Chin 
Peter Bacon 
Josiah Matock 
Thomas Tancoop 
Stephen Logan 
Jacob Isaacs 
Isaac Joho 
Ebenezer Vonys 
Simon Tamer 
Andrew Pamick 
Cuffy, a Negro 
Joseph Amos 
Thomas Coomes 


Stephen Trays 
Matthew Smith 
William Cory 
Edmond Cole 
James Strange 
John Cookey 
John Wilder 
William Ward 
Peter New 
Thomas Lovell 
James Talaush 
John Lawless 
John Grunman 
Shuball Gorham 
John Rogers 
Benjamin Hunton 
James Shores 
William Jones 
Peter Tyask 
Martin Blake 
James Robberson 
Peter Lewis 
Nathan Rayment 
William Revis 





Thomas Woodis 
Elisha Richards 
Linus Cuffy 
Samuel Paridge 
John Paridge 
Joseph Antiquin 
Robert Sincown 
Thomas Smith 
Joseph Hallet 
Barnabas Hallet 
Daniel Taylor 
James Oates 
David Matthew 
Nathan Bassett 


Capt. Edward Cole’s Company. 


Joseph Nummuck 
Jonathan Giffrey 
Joseph Cain 
Jacob Paul 
Simon Rate 
Amos Francis 
Josephus Panconet 
Thomas Davis 
Samuel Genins 
Kimbal Prince 
Joshua Phiney 
James Howland 
Joshua Bump 
Nathan Davis 
Henry Wapoo 
James Cook 
Israel Felix 
Joseph Mitchell 
Hugh Mahuren 
Richard Cobb 
Esdael Bates 
Joseph Crossman 
Hazh Holmes 


Eicutn Massacuvusetts Reement, Col. John Choate. 


2d Company, Capt. William Williams. 
Capt. Williams was a citizen of Pittsfield. 


He raised 2 company of 


men among the Berkshire Hills for Louisburg, but was not permitted to 

command them. In June following, more troops were wanted, and Williams 

was called for, and in six days he reported to the governor in Boston, with 
Vou. XXV. 23* 
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74 men, and was commissioned Lt. Col. of the 8th regiment. Williams was 


a man of considerable note. 


He graduated at Harvard, 1729; was Judge 


of Probate, and also of the Common Pleas Court. He was appointed in 
1747, Sub-Commissary; but in most of his positions he was unfortunate ; 
and, to crown the list, at the breaking out of the revolution, he was more 
than suspected of being a tory. 


Ensign Ebenezer Smead 
Serj. Ezra King 
* Edward Smith 
‘ Seth Kibbey 
‘ William Clark 
Corp. Phineas Smith 
“© Leonard Hoar 
** Medad Lyman 
«Daniel Morgan 
Timothy Baker 
Jonathan Taylor 
Joshua Weld 
Nathan Cutler 
Samuel Wells 
Simeon Pomeroy 
Isaac Amsden 
Moses Brooks 
Phineas Nash 
Ebenezer Stebbens 
Daniel Thompson 
Aaron Morgan 


James Lemon 
Gideon Mirick 
Elijah Smith 
Ebenezer Thomas 
Asahel Chapin 
Oliver Warner 
Elkanah Burt 
Daniel Warner 
Benjamin Parsons 
Nathaniel Wright 
Josiah Wright 
Jonas King 
Zachariah Long 
Azariah Bancroft 
David Pierce 
Joseph Weld 
Oliver Stanley 
Samuel Wells 
Edward Church 
Benjamin Ross 


Benjamin Fuller 
‘Thomas Cresson 
Daniel Romick 
Nesso Towney 
Moses Crafts 
John Umpoon 
Stephen Clark 
Joseph Cook 
Elias Lyman 
Moses Field 
Samuel Henly 
Abiel Chapin 
Gideon Mirick 
Isaac Armsden 
Phineas Marsh 
Nathaniel Cotting 
Benjamin Pollard 
Ebenezer Warner 
Aaron Morgan 
Moses Brooks 


3d Company, Capt. Nathaniel Thwings. 


Lieut. Ebenezer Fisher 
Serj. William Redington 
«Jacob Hunt 
‘Corp. Thomas Kidder 
Damount 
. Joseph Teal 
Joseph Barnard 
Samuel Thorp 
William Woodcock 


William Caney 
Moses Jones 
John Youngman 
John Dehart 
John Barnard 


Henry Farmington 
Anthony Williams 


Nathaniel Jones 
John Carson 


James Cleason 
Moses Fisher 
Thomas Hill 
William Bull 
Walter Hickman 
Edward Stimpson 
Solomon Crosbey 
‘Thomas Battles 
Benjamin Rogers 


4th Company, Capt. Ebenezer Edmunds. 
5th Company, Capt. Oliver Howards. 


Lieut. James Smith 
‘Ensign Joseph Johnson 
Serj. John Woodbury 
«* Stephen Ellis 
“© Joseph Clark 
« Corp. Samuel Daniels 
$ zer Harwood 
«© Samuel Taylor ~~ 
Adonijah Adams 


Benjamin Reed 


Ebenezer Chamberlain 


Thomas White 
William Johnson 
Thomas Athpage 
John Tainter 
Francis Morse 
John Bengin 
Nathaniel Corey 


Israel Witt 


‘Jesse Thomas 


Oliver Watson 
John Linham 
William Roben 
Philip Richardson 
Alexander Maxwell 
Moses Kimball 

Job Keith 


6th Company, Capt. John Baker. 
7th Company, Capt. William Allen. 
8th Company, Capt. Samuel Curwin. 
9th Company, Capt. Charles Doolittle. 
10th Company, Capt. Ebenezer Fisher. 


‘In this regiment there seem to have been many changes after the troops 
arrived at Louisburg. Among the commissions granted at the place of 
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destination was one to Thomas Pike, whose 








following. 
Lieut. Obadiah Perry 
« James Smith 
Ensign Archelus Dale 
Ebenezer Smead 
Serj John Kneeland 
John Lander 
«© John Robinson 
« Samuel Middleton 
Corp. Ephraim Town 
William Johnson 
« John Veney 
Benjamin Nurse 
Samuel Freney 
Abraham Smith 
Daniel Cummings 
William Thompson 
Benajah Young 
Jacob Marston 
Stephen Whipple 
Samuel Hovey 
Samuel Howe 


Nathaniel Wilds 
Daniel Kimball 
Israel Ruft 

Robert Shaw 

Moses Jewet 

John Jewet 

Thomas Riggs 
William Pond 
Benjamin Woodberry 
Ephraim Adams 
Benjamin Woodberry, Jr. 
Jeffry Parsons 
Samuel Dike 

Jonas Bishop 

Francis Perkins 
Samuel Harris 
Nathaniel Adams 
Isaac Prockter 
preweg oed Dimpsey 
Joseph Hull 


command contained the 


Michael Cross 
William Howlet 
William Beamington 
Benjamin Ober 
John Clements 
Roland Thomas 
Isaac Chandler 
Benjamin Cressey 
Micah Cross 
Jonathan Barker 
Jonathan Raymond_ 
Joseph Walker 
John Reavers 
Francis Smith 
Thomas Smith 
William Burmingham 
John Measham 
Nathaniel Mansfield 
Benjamin Bailey 
Thomas Mansfield 


Thomas Cheney was made Capt. at Louisburg, and as he belonged to 
the 8th (Choate’s) Regiment, the following men, I find under his command, 
were undoubtedly of that regiment. 


Lieut. Obadiah Perry 

Ensign Thomas Colby 

Ber). John Stany 

George Wilkins 

«© Benjamin Follet 
“ Timothy Osgood 
“© Theodore Frost 
“ Isaac Dutton 

Corp. Joseph Bartholomew 
“  Benja. Gleason 

Daniel Allen 

William Webster 

Moses Town 

Edward Town 

Jacob Commings 

Joseph Gould 

Timothy Knight 

Francis Lovejoy 

George Harris 

John Stacey, Jr. 

Daniel Mosecraft 


John Siley 
Abraham Bass 
Nicholas Cody 
James Chancey 
Simson Stanhope 
Jonathan Pagan 
Nathan Keney 
Jonathan Bullard 
Morrel Whitcher 
John Stanley 
John Millett 
Nathan Hazelton 
John Hopkins 
Joseph Warrich 
John Quitiens 
Henry Hood 
Peter Webb 
Benjamin Merrill 
Hezekiah Hutchens 
Obadiah Mansfield 


Thomas Barnard 
John Currier 
Stephen Harriman 
Joseph Simons 
Obadiah Colbey 
Andrew Rawson 
James Hadlock 
John Rawson 
Moses Wheeler 
Archelus Merril 
Isaac Ridgway 
Benjamin Harris 
Israel Whitney 
Nathan Moore 
James Town 
Benjamin Harris 
Sampson Shantey 
Jonathan Pagan 


~ John Tozer 


Nathaniel Stevens 


James Smith was a Lieut. in the 8th regiment, and had the command of 
a company; and he had probably been made Capt. 


Lieut. Hoit 
Serj. John Woodbury 

‘© Andrew Dexter 

“* Stephen Ellis 

*¢ John MacDonald 
Corp. Caleb Collom 

** Peter Husten 

“¢ Jonathan Evarts 
James Briggs 
James Alverson 
Benjamin Ford 
Thomas Ales 





Michael Thornton 
Samuel Saunders 
William Jabin 
John Wallace 
John Lynham 
James Sly 
Nathaniel Shelden 
John Eddy 
Robert Watts 
Stephen Bountygue 
Thomas Thurston 
Walter Dumont 


Gideon Thornton 
Isaac Medbury 
Gideon Hawkins 
James Whipple 
Nathaniel Spywood 
Francis Streeter 
John Tubbell 
Benjamin Ames 
Nathaniel Packhard 
Ebenezer Edson — 
George White 
Thomas Green 
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Jonas Trueworthy 
Richard Lewis 
Matthew Short 
Nathaniel Colburn 
Samuel Colburn 
John Lane 
William Bentley 
Daniel Colburn 
James, an Indian 
Ebenezer Lovell 
Joseph Clarke 
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Samuel Daniels 
Ebenezer Harwood 
Samuel Taylor 

Job Keith 

Adonijah Adams 
Benjamin Reed 
Ebenezer Chamberlain 
Alexander Maxwell 
Thomas Atheridge 
Thomas White 
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William Johnston 
John Toplin 
Francis More 
John: Burgan 
Isaiah Witt 
Mathew Coye 
Jesse Thomas 
Amos Kendall 
Oliver Watson 
Philip Richardson 


Ninto Massacuvusetts Reeiment, Col. Joseph Dwight. 


Col. or Gen. Dwight was a native of Brookfield. 


He returned from 


Louisburg, and raised a regiment principally from the Connecticut River 


Valley for the expedition against Canada. 
ment being changed, they erected Fort Massachusetts. 


The destination of this regi- 


In 1756, Gen. 


Dwight moved to Great Barrington, where he spent the last of his days. 


Nathaniel Thomas was Lieut. Col. and Capt. of the Ist Company. 


command as far as known was as follows: 


Lieut. Thomas Doty 
Ensign William Jarman 
Serj. Elkanah Ring 

« James Shaw 
Corp. William Sawin 

«* James Swineston 
Ebenezer Curtis 
Joseph Morse 
John Cobb 


Zacheus Curtis 
Israel Cawley 
Caleb Ring 
Zedekiah Linkhorn 
James Horn 
Charles Sturtevant 
William Sturtevant 
Thomas West 
Nathan Brewster 


His 


John Vaughn 
Thomas Reading 
Moses Wiley 
Jonathan Rumpal 
George Howland 
Samuel Bessey 
Peter Holmes 
James Wappinett 
Ebenezer Wait 


3d Company, Capt. Samuel Gardner. 


4th Company, Capt. George Morey. 


The following is a list of his company as far as known. 


Lieut. Daniel Shepardson 
Serj. Joseph Streeter 
«Joseph Stanley 
“© Eliakim Derry 
© Shubael Davis 
Corp. Jonathan Woodcock 
© Thomas Bridger 
“ Davis Joy 
«* Jonas Richardson 


Simon Reed 

Edward Sweet 

John Galt 

Banfield Capron 
William Truman e 
Isaiah Streeter 

Samuel Oliver 

Richard Aby 


John Hill 

Joseph Cole 
Preserved Redway 
Noah Titus 
Alexander Balcom 
Jonathan Freeman 
John Clark 

James Clark 


5th Company, Capt. Caleb Johnson. 
The following appear to be of his company. 


Lieut. Agustus Moore 
«* Thomas Richardson, Jr. 
Serj. Stephen Rice 
** Benjamin Wilson 
« William Stevens 
Corp. Nathan Wood 
«Elias Harrington 
David Wilson 
Philip Richardson 
William Evens 
William Jones 
Jonathan Webber 


Shupee Tony 
John Bowman 
Reuben Moore 
Samuel Egharim 
William Everleth 
Frink Bryant 
Pelatiah Jones 
Joseph Wood 
Obadiah Cooledge 
John Butler 
Benjamin Hoyt 
Thomas Fain 


John O’Bryan 
William Ward 
Charles Drinkeder 
Joshua Lockhard 
Bryan Macmer 
Philip Jero 
Jeremiah, an Indian 
Arthur Churchroad 
Jonas Hummock 
Joseph French 
Lewis Perry 
Samuel Blasdel 
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James Kidder 
Philip Pew 

Charles Winchester 
Benjamin Knowlton 
Benjamin Rogers 
Caleb Lamb 
Phineas Nash 
Abner Hancock 
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George Mygate 
James Warrener 
James Pearce 
Isaac Measham 
Daniel Abbee 
Philip Simeon 
Josiah Kent 
Isaac Jellet 
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Samuel Austin 
Joseph Howland 
James Ball 
Jonathan Ball 
Jonathan Keep 
Reuben Hitchcock 
Gideon Warriner 
Asaph Teal 


6th Company, Capt. Isaac Colton. 


All that I know of his company will be seen below. 


Ensign Thomas Jones 

Serj. Benjamin Rogers 
“ Caleb Lamb 

Corp. Abner Hancock 
«Joseph Warriner 

James Pease 

Isaac Meecham 


Daniel Abbee 
Philip Simonds 


George Mygold 


Phineas Nash 


Josiah Kent 
Isaac Jillet 
Samuel Austin 


Joseph Mowland 
Joseph Ball 

John Keep 

Reuben Hitchcock 
Gideon Warriner 
Asaph Teal 
Benjamin Knowlton 


7th Company, Capt. Ephraim Wetherly. 
8th Company, Capt. Peter Hunt. 
The names of his men will appear below. 





Lieut. John Blowers Ebenezer Corey 


Serj. Robert Walker Zachariah Walker 
« John Bixby William Hill 
«Jonathan Parker Ichabod Forbush 

Corp. Job Williams Samuel Greenal 
«© Jonathan Robins Thomas Ayers 


William Simonds 
Samuel Galusha 
Joshua Parker 
Joseph Breden 
Joseph Platts 
John Buck 


“William Martin 
Joseph Grimes 
Samuel Farmer 
Jonas Clark 
John Goston 
Samuel Emery 


9th Company, Capt. Gershom 


Thomas Wooley 
Simon Heath 

Amos Munrow 
Silvester Wood 


Ensign Ebenezer Davis 
Serj. Septaniah Emery 

«« Jonathan Robbins 
James Drake 


Joseph Drake Sampson French 
George Long Caleb Blodget 
William Skinner John Brown 
Isaac Prier Ephraim Fletcher 
Jonathan Wales 


William Ellis 
Nathan Blodget 
Nathaniel Cummings 
Edward Cole 
Timothy Clemens 
Barnabas Palmer. 
James Cambell 
Jonathan Searls 
John Grafton 
Samuel Farrer 
David Johnson 
William Lyman 


Davis. 


Enoch Hastings 
Peter Tufts 

Joseph Heald 

Job Walker 
Jonathan Cleveland 
Joseph Dudley 
John Derry 
William Thompson 


10th Company, Capt. Thomas Doty. 
A list of officers and men in Brigadier Dwight’s Regiment, not put under 


any command. 
Capt. Thomas Doty 


Lieut. Ebenezer Davis 


Lieut. Agustus Moore, gone home as Agent for Johnson’s company 


Thomas Richardson, Ensign to Major Gardner 

Thomas Jones, Ensign to Adjutant 

Serj. Elkanah Ring Charles Sturtevant 
« James Shaw William Sturtevant 

William Sawyer Thomas West 

James Simonston Nathan Brewster 

Ebenezer Curtis Jonathan Vaughan 


Caleb King Thomas Reading 
Zedekiah Tinkham Moses Wiley 
James Horn Jonathan Bumpas 


George Howland 
Samuel Bessey 
Peter Holmes 
James Wappinett 
Ebenezer Wait 
Stephen Rice 
Benjamin Wilson 
William Stevens 
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Nathan Wood 
William Jones 
Jonathan Webber 
William Evans 
Sharper Tong 
John Bowman 
Reuben Moore 
Samuel Ephraim 
William Eveleth 
Joseph Thorpe 
Frink Bryant 
John Cobb 
Pelatiah Jones 
Joseph Wood 
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John Butler 
Benjamin Hoit 
Thomas Train 
James Kidder 
Benjamin Rogers 
Caleb Lamb 
Abner Hancock 
Joseph Warriner 
James Peene 
Isaac Measham 
Daniel Abby 
Philip Simonds 
Jonas Kent 
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Isaac Jillet 
Samuel Austin 
Joseph Howland 
Joseph Ball 
Jonathan Ball 
John Keep 
Reuben Hitchcock 
Gideon Warriner 
Asaph Teal 
George Mygate 
Phineas Nash 
Benjamin Knowlton 
William Skinner 


Capt. Jonathan Smith’s Company, Dwight’s Regiment. The No. of the 


Company not given. 
Lieut. John Moore 
Ensign Jerahmeel Powers 
Serj. William Holden 
** Nathaniel Page 
“* Zachariah Emery 
“ Timothy Heald 
Corp. Phineas Parker 
« Benjamin Gould 
«© Jonas Sartell 
“ Aaron Alexander 
Joshua Farnsworth 
John Green 
Charles Holden 
Isaac Moore 
Shure Berry 


Daniel Parker 
Abel Parker 
David Nutting 
Phineas Whitney 
Jonathan Fletcher 
William Farnsworth 
Peter Harvey 
Francis Alexander 
John Robb 
William Swan 
Thomas Turner 
Solomon Blood 
Seth Willard 
Stephen Bennett 
Joseph Robins 


Thomas Wooley 
Simon Heald 

Amos Munroe 
Sylvanus Woods 
Jonathan Cleaveland 
William Thompson 
Job Walker 

Isaac Payer 

Enoch Hastings 
Joseph Heald 


_ George Long 


Jonathan Wares 
Peter Tufts 
Joseph Platts 
Samuel Emery 


Part of three companies, all present and doing duty in town, under Col. 


Dwight’s command. 


Lieut. Joseph Lawrence 
Ensign Ebenezer Titcomb 
Serj. James Hatch 

«© John Battles 

ss Caldwell 

“¢ Ephraim Thomas 
Corp. Nathaniel Bump 

«© Charles Elkey 
Jonathan Ames 
Stephen Rogers 
Joshua Harthon 
Jonathan Damon 
William Hall 
David Wellan 





Ezekial Sprage 
Thomas Hall 
Philip Meelan 
Joshua Burdit 
Ensign Otis 

John Wheelwright 
William Wallis 
Elisha Ray 

An Indian 

Joseph Norsall 
William Weigmorth 
Joseph Thorne 
Peter Washonski 


Thomas Nimrod 
Amos Stuart 
John Jack 

Jacob Thompson 
Windsor Horning 
James Lamb 
Pothead, an Indian 
Gumbo, a Negro 
John Kelley 

Isaac Bardin 
George Borrows 
John Wilcocoks 
Edward Battles 


Capt. Thomas Champlin’s Company. He appears to have been attached 


to the Artillery. 


Lieut. Eldridge 
Ensign Champlin 
Serj. Jonathan Oakey 

« Bryant Ryle 
Corp. Stephen Rickson 
Patrick Ward 








John Wellford 
Charles Cammell 
Thomas Diengs 
Thomas Cobb 
Samuel Palmer 
Simeon Quimps 


Gregor Harrod 
James Diding 
Samuel Falker 
Tobey Harvey 
James David 
John Bradstreet 


In the Genealogy of the Hodges Family we have the information that 
Major Joseph Hodges, of Norton, raised a company for the Expedition— 
His Ensign’s name was Caswell. The following is a roll of his men, with 


their residence and ages. 


s 
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Sergeants. 
Richard Cobb 
Baly Bishop 
Benj. Esty 
Nehemiah Fisher 


Corporals. 
Eliphelet Hodges 
Joseph Tiffany 
Richard Glen 
Robert Tiffany 


Clerk. 
Elkanon Lyon 


Drummer. 
Thomas Braman 


Philip Atherton 
Edward Blancher 
Jeremiah Cambell 
Henry Crossman 
John Caperon 
Micajah Dorman 


. 





Age. 
28 


30 
43 
41 
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Birth Place. 
Taunton 
Attleboro’ 
Ipswich 
aunton 


Taunton 

Portsmouth 
reetown 

Attleboro’ 


Dorchester 


Norton 
“ 


Treland 
Norton 
Taunton 
Barrington 
Norton | 
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Age. Birth Place. 








Edward Da 29 | Rehoboth 
Thomas Fillebrown | 29 | Cambridge 
Abijah Fisher 24 | Norton 
John Fisher 21 $6 
Eleazar Fisher 17 « 

John Forrest 22 “ 
Samuel Forrest 19 $6 
Ephraim French 20 | Braintree 
Jacob French 17 | Norton 
Thomas Grover 20 “ 

Benj. Hodges 18 | Taunton 
Heber Hounestman | 43 | Dorchester 
Zepheniah Lane 19 | Norton 
Aaron Napp 50 | Freetown 
John Rogers 20 | Taunton 
Ephraim Sheldon 17 | Marblehead 
Philip Thayer 48 | Braintree 
Ebenezer Turner 28 | Dedham 
ye Thayer 18 | Norton 
Abraham White 26 | Taunton 
Daniel White 20 - 
John Weeks 17 | Attleboro’ 
Benj. Wood 19 | Middleboro’ 


The following is a list of Col. Moore’s Regiment, and though most of his 
men were from New-Hampshire, I cheerfully give what I find of the regi- 


ment. 


that many of the men had gone home. 


Lieut. John Flag, 
Serj. Nathaniel 
Corp. John Blake 
Abner Sanborn 
James Marston 
William Marston 
Jabez Fowle 
William Hughes 
David Moulton 
Benjamin Dalton 
John Perry 

John Dunton 
William Villum 
John Atkinson 
Dr. James Peirce 
Dr. James Wood 


ia White 


Lieut. Nathaniel Fellows 
Ensign Thomas Newmarch James Waring 
“¢ Ezekiel Pitman, Jr. John Woodham 


Richard Bunster 
Richard Fitzgerald 
Jonathan Cooper 
Solomon Read 
Edward Sherburn 
Timothy Bell 
Abraham Ellist 
John Stevens 
Joseph Downing 
Abraham Senter 
Thomas Dunn 


As the date of the paper is late in the autumn, it is highly probable 


Louisburg, Nov. 20, 1745. 


Col. Moore’s Company. 


William C. Treadwell 
Adam Block 
John Barker 
William Rand 
John Wilson 
John Frinkett 
John Hodgsden 
Thomas Hailey 
Noah Broddon 
William Studley 
William Spriggs 
John Flagg, Jr. 
Richard Hull 
Richard Forham 
John Turner 
John Hall 


Israel Hodgsden 
Davis Gooding 
Jonathan Huntress 
Abner Hunt 
Samuel Tobey 
Tsaac Brown 

John Green 

John Loggin 
Alexander ‘Thompson 
George Perkins 
Jeremy Leary 
David Goodner 
Thomas Jones 
Joseph Keniston 
Parham Peirce 


Capt. Fellows’s Company. 


John Hooper 


Roger Memahone 
Isaac Wherrin 
Pitman Goldbath 
John Fry 

Moses Ward 
Isaac Roberts 
Jonathan Dam 
Richard Furber 
John Welch 
Richard Knight 
Jonathan Boothby 


Thomas Clarid 
William Randa. 
John Pinkham 
Jethro Rickford 
Thomas Johnson 
Stephen Rawlings 
Christopher Huntress 
Jotham Ham 
Joseph Goldbath 
Andrew Morgan 
Samuel Thompson 
Archibald Wallis 
Samuel Rawlings 
Benjamin Goldbath 
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Capt. John Light’s Company. 

Lieut. Joshua Winslow Joseph Giles James Gilman 
Ensign Jeremiah Veasey Moses Ferrin David Dollof 
Joseph Philbrick Samuel Sanburn Joseph Folsom 
Caleb Brown Samuel Sinkler Josiah Sanburn 
Jonas Ward William Marcy Jonas Addison 
Joseph Acors Benjamin Robinson Robert Gordon 
Thomas Lary Daniel Kelley William Prescott 
Joseph Atkinson Thomas Watson John Gibson 
Moses Flanders John Severance John Forrest 
Joseph Judkins Eliphlet Quimby Nathaniel Lamson 
John Edgerly John Wells William Fifield 
Clement Moody John Brown Moses Savage 
James Marsh James Cloyd Joseph Dudley 
Amos Dollof Ebenezer Sinkler Joseph Gardner 
Jack Covey Abraham Stockbridge George Creighton 
Joseph Dudley 

Capt. Joseph Shuburn’s Company. 


Lieut. Henry oemeny Abner Cass John Carter 
Ensign Ebenezer Wright Joseph Young John Macloughland 
Serj. John Colton Daniel Welch Jame Maclenelan 

** William Thompson John Miller James Thompson 
John Boardman Satchel Bundlet Adam Gault 
Growth Palmer Robert Kennedy Andrew Logan 
Warren Stockbridge Samuel Miller James McNeil 
Jonathan Ambrose John MeNeil Patrick Gault 
Samuel Sims John Adams Robert Cunningham 
Valentine Aylmer 

Capt. Jonathan Prescott’s Company. 


Ensign Ezekiel Worthen John Fellows Joseph Weed 
Simon Moulton William Clifford John Ealet 
David Page James Savell Jonathan Kimball 
Benjamin Tilton Robert Row Enoch Chase 
William Swain Charles Dow Thomas Chalis 
Joseph Prescott John Hutchens Paul Pressey 
John Chapman Daniel Ward Thoras Gimpson 
Thomas Locke Samuel Blake Joseph George 
Nathan Daw Joseph Weare Caleb Norton 
Daniel Row Thomas Moulton Samuel Eastman 
Ephraim Stevens Jonathan Choate Robert Sweet 
Ebenezer Gove Moses Davis William Davis 
Nathan Row 

Capt. Samuel Hale’s Company. 


Benjamin Libbey John Swith John Folsom 
Samuel Head Josiah Clark William Dingin 
Joseph Giles Thomas Roberts James Gorman 
Reuben Gray Nathaniel Perkins Edward Bean 
Jacob Hassom Joseph Berry Marston Sanborn 
Daniel Libbey Richard Kenery Edward Fox 
Richard Harris David Kincord James Critchet 
Stephen Evans Benjamin Stanton Samuel Richardson 
John Fasse William Keniston Benjamin Banker 
Nicholas Grace Stephen Clark 


Capt. Edward Williams’s Company. 


Ensign Edmund Brown _ Nason Cass + Ebenezer Samborn 
Serj. Robert Calf John Marston Timothy Blake 
Nathaniel Weare James Taylor Daniel Cram 
Jonathan Bond Benjamin Shaw John Ellet 

Peter Ingalls Thomas French John Samborn 
Enoch Rowel David Lowell 


Benjamin Bunker and George Creighton — were gone home on a furlough have 
returned. 
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I have no means of knowing where these men belonged; but I find the 
summary below with the statement of their support, viz. :— 


Col. Moore’s Co. 48 men. Sick 3 
Capt. Fellow’s Co. 43 ‘ “ s 
Capt. Light’s Co. g7.° . 
Capt. Shuburn’s Co. 22 - 
Capt. Prescott’s Co. 40 ‘* ” 
Capt. Hale’s Co. 33 6 vi 
Capt. Williams’s Co. 18 ‘ - 


258 Sick 18 


In pay of Massachusetts 50 
In pay of New Hampshire 208 


Total, 258 


The following list has been gleaned from Drake’s History of the French 
and Indian Wars. It is possible that some of the persons are the same as 


those in the preceding lists. 


Joseph Allen 

Benjamin Allen 

David Bare, of York 
Timothy Brown, Westford 
John Bell 

Edward Bemis 

Moses Bennett 

Meletiah Bowrne 

Robert Buckler 

Patrick Burn, Wenham 
Richard Butler, Boston 
Stephen Buxton 

Richard Carr, Newbury 
William Cheney 

Edward Clark 

Sylvanus Cobb 

William Covell 

Joseph Creasey 

Josiah 

John Dalhoude, Boston 
Jedediah Davis 

John Davis 

Bazil Dixwell 

Thomas Dollibar, Marblehead 
David Donahew, Nuberyport 
John Dunn, Barnstable 
Joseph Dyre 

John Tearne 

John Gardner 

George Garrish 

Peirce Gayton 

William Girler 

Thomas Harris, Ipswich 
David Hills 

Nathl. Hicks, Kettery 
Moses Hoyt, N ewbury 
Roger Hunnewell, Scarboro’ 
Philip Jenkins 


Vor. XXV. 


Henry Jorden 

Francis Jose 

John Kelton, Dorchester 
Nathan Kenney 

Jacob Leatherland, Ipswich 
Thomas Lewis, Hingham 
Joseph W. Lovett 

Jacob Marsh, Newbury 
John Marsh, Salisbury 
James McFaden 

Elisha Nevers 

James Peirce, Wiscasset 
Thomas Pike, Newbury 
Thomas Pines, Boston 
Zebulon Preble, York 
Ebenezer Prout 

ag ae 

nj. Raymon 

“Nath. Beddington 
John Rouse, Boston 
Roger Williams 

John Ruggles 

Wincent Shuttleworth 
David Spier, Woburn 
John Stanwood 
Alexander Tarrant 
Elisha Strong 

Samuel Tatness 

Thomas Williams 
Joshua Trayne 

Abner Turner 

Daniel Twichell 

Wm. Vaughan 

Geo. Williams 

George Villers 

Wm. Walker 

Nathl. Walter 

Edward Ward, Hingham 
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SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS. 
[Communicated by Mr. ABram E. Cutter, of Charlestown, Mass.] 


In Dr. Ellis’s Memoir of Count Rumford, just published, there is the 
following interesting account, taken from “ Wraxall’s Historical Memoirs of 
my own Time,” of the reception in England of the news of the capitulation 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

“On Sunday the 25th. [November], about noon, official intelligence of 
the surrender of the British forces at Yorktown arrived from Falmouth at 
Lord George Germaine’s house in Pall Mall. Lord Walsingham, who had 
been Under-Secretary of State in that Department, happened to be there. 
Without communicating it to any other person, Lord George, for the pur- 
pose of despatch, immediately got with him into a hackney coach, and drove 
to Lord Stormont’s residence in Portland Place. Having imparted to him 
the disastrous information, and taken him into the carriage, they instantly 
proceeded to the Chancellor’s, and, on consultation, determined to lay it 
before Lord North. The First Minister’s firmness, and even his presence 
of mind, gave way for a short time under this awful disaster. I asked Lord 
George afterwards how he took the communication. ‘As he would have 
taken a ball in his breast,’ replied Lord George. ‘ For he opened his arms, 
exclaiming wildly, as he paced up and down the apartment during a few 
minutes, O God! it is all over!’ ” 

In striking contrast with this is the following from an old worm-eaten 
broadside in my possession, which gives an account of the reception of the 
same news in Boston. We also learn from this in what manner the news 
was transmitted, the date of its reception, &c. &e. 


| POEM. | 


| Spoken Extempore, by a Young Lady, on hearing the Guns firing and Bells chim- 
ing on account of the Great and Glorious | Acquisition of their Excellencies General 
Washington, and the Count De Grasse, by the Surrender of | York-Town, in 
Virginia, in which were Lord Cornwallis and Army. | 


ONOR commands, Great Washington I sing, 

The noble feat of Count De Grasse must ring, 
Who has Cornwallis now within his power, 
With all his Army in an evil hour. 

Brave Greene I sing, with all the Patriot Sons, 

But most adore Great Godlike Washington ; 

York-Town once more is freed from British chains, 

Rejoice America now Freedom reigns : 

Freedom is Ours ; vain Britons boast no more 

Thy matchless strength by sea, nor on the shore ; 

Great Washington doth thunder thro’ the lain, 

And piles the field with mountains of the slain ; 

His foes they tremble and his name adore, 

Confess his might ’till time shall be no more ; 

Brave Count De Grasse! nine thousand men did fall 

Into the hands of this brave Admiral ; 

Captur’d by him, how wondrous ’tis to tell, 

Besides a frigate and an arm’d vessel. 

A ship of forty guns then met the fate, 

Of cruel war and own this Hero great ; 

An hundred sail of transports then did yield, 

Confess him brave by sea as in the field, 
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Let the brave Victors on their Conquest smile, 
And safe enjoy the triumph of their toil ; 

Let Freedom’s Daughters weave a garland white, 
Of purest Lillies with supreme delight ; 
Thro’out the world may it be ever said, 

They plac’d this chaplet on their Heroes Head. 





| Boston, October 26. | 


| By an Express who arrived here this Morning to his Excellency | the Governor, 
we are favored with the following | IMPORTANT ADVICE. | 
Providence, October 25, 1781. | 
This Morning an Express arrived at his Honor the Deputy- | Governor’s from 
Colonel Christopher Olney, | Commandant on Rhode-Island, announcing the Glorious 
| Intelligence of the Surrender of Lord Corn- | wallis and his Army, an Account of 
which was prin- | ted this Morning at Newport, and is as follows, viz. | 


Newport, October 25, 1781. | 


esterday afternoon arrived in this harbor, Captain | Lovett, of the Schooner 
Adventure, from York-River, | in Chesapeake-Bay, which he left the 20th 
instant, and ran | us the Glorious News of the Surrender | of Lord 
Cornwallis and his Army Prisoners | of War to the Allied- Army, under the Com- 
mand of | our illustrious General, and the French fleet under | the command of his 
Excellency the Count De Grasse. | 
A cessation of arms took place on Thursday the 18th instant, in consequence | of 
proposals from Lord Cornwallis for a capitulation.—His Lordship A proposed a cessa- 
tion of Twenty-four Hours—but Two only were ~apoced | by his Excellency General 
Washington.—The Articles were compleated | the same day, and the next day the 
Allied Army took possession of Yorktown. | 
By this Glorious Conquest Nine Thousand of the enemy, including | seamen, fell 
into our hands, with an immense quantity of warlike stores, a 40| gun ship, a 
frigate, an armed vessel, and about one hundred sail of transports. | 





Boston: Printed and Sold by E. Russell, near Liberty-Stump (Pr. 5 Cop.) | 
f= At the same place may be had, by Wholesale or Retail, cheap to Travelling | 
‘Traders, &c. Russell’s American Almanack for 1782. 


COMMODORE JAMES ARMSTRONG, U. S. NAVY. 
[Communicated by Capt. Geo, Henry Preste, U.S. N.] 


Tue accompanying memorandum of the public service of this gallant and ill-used 
officer was dictated by him only a few weeks before his death. A Kentuckian by 
birth, from the date of his first marriage in 1819 to his death, Aug. 27, 1868, a 

riod of half a century, New-England was the home of his adoption, and he was 
Sealed, agreeably to his request, in his family tomb in Salem, leaving no children, 
and transmitting the property he had accumulated in a long life time, to his nephews 
and nieces—his widow retaining a life interest until her decease. 

The parents of Commodore Armstrong emigrated from the State of Virginia to 
Shelbyville, Kentucky, where the Commodore was born, Jan. 17, 1794. He was 
appointed a midshipman from that State, Nov. 15, 1809; commissioned a lieutenant, 
April 27, 1816; master commandant, March 3, 1825; captain, Sept. 8, 1841, and 
commodore on the retired list, July 16, 1866. 

In 1819, Commodore, then Lieut. Armstrong, was married in Salem, Mass., by the 
Rev. Dr. Wm. Bentley, to the reverend teen favorite and accomplished 
pupil, Hannah Crowninshield, a daughter of Benjamin and sae (Lambert) Crown- 
fnghicld, with whom he continued to live apes until her death, May 4, 1834. 

After remaining a widower two and a half years in obedience to what he con- 


sidered the wishes of his deceased wife, he married, Nov., 1836, Elizabeth Crownin- 
shield, the sister of his first wife, who, though a confirmed invalid for several years 
previous, survived him, and died, March 17, 1870. 
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In 1855, as will be seen from his memorandum, he was ordered to command ‘he 
U.S. Naval forces in the East Indies and China sea, and proceeded to that station 
in his flag ship San Jacinto. He continued to perform acceptable service in those 
seas until 1858, when, in consequence of continued ill health, he was relieved by 
Commodore Tatnell, whose famous ‘* blood is thicker than water,’’ and subsequent 
career in the rebel service will be well remembered. 

While in this command, Commodore Armstrong made the attack upon the Barrier 
Forts in the Canton river, which resulted in their capture and destruction, and which 
is now a matter of history. A full account of the transaction can be found in Fleet 
Surgeon Woods’s ** Fankwei,” a visit to China, &c. and in the official reports of the 
Commodore. The late Rear-Admiral Foote, who commanded the sloop-of-war Ports- 
mouth in the engagement, having to testify before a court martial, said of Commo- 
dore Armstrong : *‘ I had an opportunity of witnessing his bearing while under fire, 
on the occasion of the attack upon the Barrier Forts in the river Canton. In ascend- 
ing the river for that purpose, the Levant got aground. At the same time he was 
so ill that the fleet surgeon and all of us thought his life would terminate before 
the cruise. There not being water enough for his flag ship (San Jacinto), he trans- 
ferred his flag to the Portsmouth, then under my command, and I was directed to 
put the ship in position, as he was too ill and could not see well. After casting off 
the towing steamers, we run up four or five hundred yards under fire towards the 
forts, and came to anchor four hundred and ninety yards from the heaviest and most 
effective of them. We then opened fire, which lasted for more than two hours, until 
the forts were silenced. Commodore Armstrong during that time stood on the poo 
in an exposed place, with his spy glass in his hand, calling to me occasionally to tell 
me the effect of certain shots, admiring the accuracy of our fire, and the damage it 
was effecting, exhibiting throughout as much coolness and bravery as any one could 
on such an occasion. These forts mounted 176 guns, though they did not all bear 
upon the ship. ‘The reaction after this exposure was so great that it culminated in 
a wo attack of pleurisy, and the fleet surgeon insisted upon his return to his own 
vessel. 

After his return to the United States, and on the expiration of his leave of absence, 
Commodore Armstrong-earnestly solicited the command of the Charlestown Navy 
Yard and Boston station when the term of the then incumbent should expire, con- 
sidering that his being so long a resident of Charlestown, and his past services and 
present rank fully entitled him to the position. He was correspondingly disappoint- 
ed when, in 1859, an officer junior to him was ordered to that duty. 

He remained waiting orders until Oct., 1860, when, to his surprise and regret, he 
was ordered to assume command of the naval station at Pensacola, Florida. The 
early days of the rebellion found him there, surrounded by strangers and traitors, 
and with no adequate force to hold the yard against the forces gathered against it. 

Accordingly he was forced by the pressure of traitors from without and within, 
with no one to advise or consult with, on the 12th of Jan., 1861, to surrender his 
command, and haul down the flag of the Union. 

For that act a naval court martial condemned him to suspension from duty for two 
years, yet at the same time every member of ‘the court in his individual capacity 
testified under oath to his excellent character as an officer, and to his personal gal- 
lantry, and I am sure no one in the service ever doubted his loyalty to the flag and 
to the Union. Had the surrender occurred at a later period of the war, it is scarce- 
ly to be doubted he would have been acquitted by the court, as he was afterwards 
by the opinion of the service, of all blame in the matter. He was a victim of the 
times and its excitements. The officer commanding the Norfolk Navy Yard a few 
months later, and whose acts eventuated in that vastly more important yard being 
abandoned to the rebels, was never punished in any way, though he had far greater 
resources for defence at his command, and a much better position for defence. 


ComMoporE JAMES ARMSTRONG. 
MEMORANDUM OF HIS SERVICES IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


I was appointed an acting midshipman by Commodore David Porter, on 
the 20 Sept., 1809. My warrant was dated Nov. 15th, 1809. Was order- 
ed to the bomb-ketch “ Etna,” Lt. Com’d Joseph Bainbridge, and made a 
cruise to the West Indies, returning to New-Orleans, La., in 1810; was 
then detached from the “ Etna,” and ordered to join the gun boats at Natchez, 
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Miss.; received the command of a gun boat under the command of Capt. 
Daniel T. Patterson, and took on board the troops of Col. Covington ; 
sailed down the river to Baton Rouge, and landed the troops,- taking 
possession and hoisting the American flag ; thence to New-Orleans, and kept 
moving or cruising from Lake Ponchartrain to Mobile Bay. 

In 1811 I was ordered to the U. S. brig “Syren,” Lt. Commander 
Michael B. Carroll. During this year I was some time with Lieut. T. ap 
C. Jones in the gun boat No. 25, cruising after Lafitte, the pirate. We had 
several brushes with his vessels, and at last bursted our pivot gun. We 
then hauled off. 

In 1812 Comd’r Joseph Bainbridge assumed the command of the “ Syren.” 
She arrived at the port of Boston in June, 1813. I was then detached 
from the “ Syren” and ordered to the brig Rattlesnake, Capt. J. O. Creigh- 
ton; then detached from the Rattlesnake and ordered to the sloop of war 
“ Frolic,” Capt. Joseph Bainbridge. She sailed early in 1814 on a cruise, 
and was captured in the West Indies, off Matanzas, by the British frigate 
Orpheus, and the schooner Shelburn, Capt. Hugh Pigot Comd’g. I was 
sent to Halifax, N. S., as prisoner of war; then paroled and sent to a place 
called Preston, remaining there until March, 1815, when I was permitted 
to return to the United States. 

In April, 1815, I was ordered to the frigate “ Congress,” Capt. Charles 
Morris, Comd’g, as an acting Lieut., and sailed for Holland in May or June, 
taking our minister Ex-Governor Eustis and suite to that place; from 
thence to the Mediterranean, joining the squadron of Commodore William 
Bainbridge. Returning in the squadron to Newport, R. L., the squadron 
from thence separated. 

In the year 1816 I was ordered to the U. S. ship of the line “ Washing- 
ton,” Capt. Creighton, Comd’g, the flag ship of Commodore Isaac Chauncy. 
She sailed from Boston to Annapolis, Md., taking on board Hon. William 
Pinkney and suite, our minister to St. Petersburgh, Russia; sailing for 
Naples, Italy, in May or June, where we arrived, and they disembarked in 
July, same year. She then cruised in the Mediterranean, and returned 
home, arriving in New-York in 1818. 

I joined the “ Independence,” 74, in the fall of 1818, and in the winter 
of 1819 I was ordered to the U. S. ship “Columbus” 74, Captain W. F. 
Bolton, Commo. William Bainbridge’s flag ship. She sailed for the Medi- 
terranean in the year 1820, cruised in that sea, and returning to Boston in 
1821, I was made Ist Lieut. 

In the year 1823 I was ordered to the frigate “ United States” at Nor- 
folk, flag ship of Commodore Isaac Hull, and sailed for the Pacific ocean, 
cruising therein, and returned to New-York in the year 1827, and for some 
time performed night watch duty at the Navy-Yard, Boston, and in 1830 I 
received orders for duty as executive officer, under Commodore C. Morris, 
at the same station. 

_ In 1831 I was ordered to Pensacola to command the U. S. schooner 
“ Porpoise,” and cruised in the West Indies, returning to Norfolk in 1832, 
and in the year 1834 was ordered to the com’d of the receiving ship “ Co- 
lumbus” at the Boston yard; in 1835 was promoted to a commander, and 
took charge of the rendezvous, Boston; in 1836 was detached therefrom, 
and opened a rendezvous for men for the exploring expedition; in Dec., 
1836, was ordered to Norfolk to command the frigate “ Macedonian,” the 
flag ship of Commodore T. ap C. Jones; in 1837 was ordered to New-York; 
in 1838 was ordered to return to Norfolk, and was then detached from the 
Vou, XXV. 24 
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ship and expedition; in 1841 was ordered to command the ship “Cyane,” 
lying at Norfolk; got her ready for sea; was promoted and then detached ; 
in Sept., 1841, was ordered to command the frigate “ United States,” the 
flag ship of Commodore T. ap C. Jones, and proceeded to the Pacific ocean. 

In the year 1844 Commodore Jones was relieved by Commodore A. J. 
Dallas, who assumed command ; but he dying in a very short time, the com- 
mand of the squadron devolving upon me, I transferred myself to the frigate 
“ Savannah,” being relieved by Commodore J. D. Sloat. I returned home 
in July, 1845. 

In the year 1855 I was ordered to command the East India and China 
squadron. My flag ship was the “San Jacinto,” Commander Henry H. 
Bell. Taking on board many presents for the kings of Siam, I sailed in 
October. Upon reaching Penang, India, Townsend Harris, Esq. joined me, 
with powers to make a treaty with that kingdom. When it was completed 
the whole party re-embarked and proceeded to Hong Kong, China; from 
thence to Simoda, Japan, taking with me Consul General Harris. I assisted 
him in establishing his residence, and erected a mast for his flag; then re- 
turned to China. 

In the year 1857, during the hostile operations between the English and 
Chinese, a boat passing up the river, with Capt. Foote, flag flying, was fired 
upon and compelled to return to Whampoo. The next day I went up the 
river to the Barrier Forts, four in number, with the U. S. sloops “ Ports- 
mouth” and “ Levant,” when they opened fire upon us, which terminated 
in the capture and destruction of all the forts. In 1858, my health being 
very bad, I was relieved by Commodore Tatnall, and returned to the United 

‘States. 
In the year 1860, received orders to proceed to Pensacola, and assume 
-eommand of the Navy Yard. I took command the last of Oct. On the 
12th of January, 1861, I was very unceremoniously relieved by a large 
rebel force. I proceeded to Washington, arriving there about the 23d, 1861. 
I do not remember the number of court-martials on which I have served, 
-or the years in which they took place, as I have no record of them. I served 
on two Boards at Annapolis; one presided over by Commodore C. W. 
Morgan, the other by Commodore C. S. McCauley. No doubt I have 
-omitted to detail other duties that might have been of interest, but trust this 
will be received as it is, it having been made from memory. 
JAMES ARMSTRONG. 


LOCAL LAW IN MASSACHUSETTS, HISTORICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 


[Communicated by Witt1am Cuauncer Fowter, LL.D., of Durham, Conn.] 


Locat Law is a relative term. It stands contrasted with imperial law. 
As used in this paper, it means the laws of the town as distinguished from 
the laws of the colony or state. Moreover, it means the laws of the colony 
or state as distinguished from the laws of Great Britain or of the United 
States. 

Pirmovuta Cotony.—Tue Resipence iv Hoiianp. 

In 1608 a company of English separatists left their native country by 

stealth, to dwell in Amsterdam. Why did they leave the fruitful fields 
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which they had cultivated, to dwell in a commercial city, inhabited by a 
strange people, speaking a strange language, and engaged in business foreign 
to their own? Because, as separatists from the church of England they 
had felt or feared the pains and penalties of the imperial laws enacted by 
the British parliament. After residing in that city, where their religious 
opinions were tolerated for perhaps a year, why did they with their pastor, 
John Robinson, and their teaching elder, William Brewster, remove to 
Leyden? Because there were violent feuds between two other congrega- 
tions of separatists, which threatened to embarrass them in their self-govern- 
ment as a church. After staying in Leyden about eleven years, why did 
they leave that “ pleasant city,” to brave the dangers of the ocean and to 
dwell in the wilderness exposed to savages? Because they could not practi- 
cally carry out their principles of self-government as a church, and transmit 
them to their posterity, among a people to whom they were in danger of 
becoming assimilated, so that their children, instead of being English, would 
become Dutch. To preserve their nationality, their language, and their 
cherished form of church government, they must leave Leyden. 

After they had come to this resolution, “the world was all before them 
where to choose.” Guiana, described in the glowing language of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, as an earthly paradise, was proposed to them. This locality they 
rejected, because it would expose them to the interference of the jealous 
and fiery Roman Catholic Spaniard, from whom Leyden had lately suffered 
so much. Zealand in Holland was proposed to them. But Holland was 
no longer acceptable as a place of residence. They cast their eyes across 
the broad Atlantic upon the new world. Here was the soil, here was “am- 
ple room and verge enough,” where the germs of their civil and religious 
institutions could take root and expand fully without repression. They 
were “well inclined” to cross the ocean and take up their home in the 
colony of New-Netherlands, on the island of Manhattan, under the pro- 
tection of the Prince of Orange and the High and Mighty Lords the States 
General. But this inclination on their part, though encouraged by the 
directors of the New-Netherland company, was not destined to be gratified.* 

* EXTRACT FROM THE PETITION oF THE DrRECTORS OF THE NEW-NETHERLAND 
Company. 
[From the original in the Royal Archives at the Hague; File entitled Admiraliteit.] 


“To the Prince of Orange, etc. Dated February 12, 1620. 

* Now it happens, that there is residing at Leyden a certain 
“ English Preacher, versed in the Dutch language, who is well inclined to proceed thither 
‘to live, assuring the petitioners that he has the means of inducing over four hundred 
“ families to accompany him thither, both out of this country and England, provided they 
** would be guarded and preserved from all violence on the part of other potentates, by the 
“authority and under the protection of your Princely Excellency and the High and Mighty 
“ Lords States General, in the propagation of the true, pure Christian religion, in the in- 
“ struction of the Indians in that country in true learning, and in converting them to the 
“* Christian Faith, and thus through the mercy of the Lord, to the greater glory of this 
“ country’s government, to plant there a new Commonwealth, all under the order and 
“ command of your Princely Excellency and the High and Mighty Lords States General.” 


RESOLUTION OF THE STATES GENERAL ON THE PETITION OF THE NEW-NETHERLAND 
ComMPANY. 
[From the Register of Resolutions of a" my General, in the Royal Archives at the 
ague. 
“ Saturday the 11th April, 1620. 

** The petition of the Directors of the New Netherland Company, that they, for the peo- 
pling of said Island, may be assisted with two ships of war, is rejected.” 

In the Petition from which the above is taken application is made for two ships. In the 
refusal to grant the petition for the two ships no notice is taken of the four hundred English 
families whom the Preacher at Leyden, John Robinson, offered to conduct to America 
under patronage of the States General. The inference is that the States General did not 
wish to take them under their patronage.—New-York Colonial History, vol. i. pp. 24, 25. 
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A portion of them were in favor of settling with the English planters in 
Virginia. But it was replied by the others, 


‘* Tf they should live with the English (Episcopalians) there planted, and 
under their government, they would be in as great danger to be persecuted for the 
cause of religion, as if they lived in England, and it might be worse.” 


Thus there seems to have been some repulsion between themselves and 
others. They were Aryan in race, but they were Semitic of the Hebrew 
type, in their proclivity to isolation. On the whole it was, in the language 
of Bradford, decided “to live in a distinct body by themselves,” under the 
patent of the Virginia company in London; and by their agents to sue his 
majesty to grant them “ free liberty and freedom of religion.” From these 
facts we learn what was the ruling desire in their hearts. It was that they 
might be in a place where they might have full power to make their own 
laws. They did not want English laws, or Dutch laws, or Virginia laws, 
but their own laws. 

So intent were they upon obtaining this “free liberty, and freedom in 
religion,” or, in other words, the power to make and enjoy their local laws 
as separatists in religion, and as separatists in civil polity, that they sent 
to the great council of England, by their agents, Robert Cushman and John 
Carver, seven articles adopted by the Leyden church, in which they make 
large concessions to the church of England, and to the king. 


ARTICLES FROM THE CHURCH OF LEYDEN.—1617. 


Seven Artikes which y° Church of Leyden sent to y® Counsell of England to bee 
considered of in respeckt of their judgments occationed about theer going to Virginia 
Anno 1618. 

1. To ye confession of fayth published in y* name of y® Church of England & to 
every artikell thereof wee do w y® reformed churches wheer wee live & also els 
where assent wholy. 

2. As wee do acknolidg y° docktrine of fayth theer tawght so do wee y® fruites 
and effeckts of y® same docktryne to y* begetting of saving fayth in thousands in 
y® land (conformistes & reformistes) as y* ar called wt whom also as w*" our brethe- 
ren wee do desyer to keepe sperituall communion in peace and will pracktis in our 
parts all Jawfull thinges. 


3. The King’s Majesty wee acknolidg for Supreame Governor in his Dominion in 
all causes and over all parsons, and yt none maye decklyne or apeale from his authori- 
ty or judgment in any cause whatsoever, but y‘ in all thinges obedience is dewe unto 
him, ether active, if ye thing commanded be not agaynst God’s woord, or passive 
yf itt bee, except pardon can bee obtayned. 

4. Wee judg itt lawfull for his Majesty to apoynt bishops, civill overseers, or offi- 
cers in awthoryty onder hime, in y° fein. provinces, dioses, congregations cr 
parrishes to oversee y° Churches and governe them civilly according to y* Lawes of 
ye Land, untto whom y? ar in all thinges to geve an account & by them to bee order- 
ed according to Godlynes. 

5. The authoryty of ye present bishops in y° Land wee do acknolidg so far forth 
as y® same is indeed derived from his Majesty untto them and as y® proseed in his 
name, whom wee will also theerein honor in all things and hime in them. 

6. Wee beleeve y' no sinod, classes, convocation or assembly of Ecclesiasticall 
Officers hath any power or awthoryty att all but as y° same by y® Majestraet given 
unto them. 

7. Lastly, wee desyer to geve untto all Superiors dew honnor to preserve y® unit; 
of y® speritt w all y‘ feare God, to have peace w*" all men what in us lyeth 
wheerein wee err to bee instructed by any. Subscrbed by 


JOHN —r~ wane ; 
an 
WILLYAM BRUSTER. 
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THe CONCESSIONS ACCOUNTED FOR. 


These concessions are remarkable, coming as they do from men who some 
twelve years before had fled from England with a deep sense of injury in 
their souls, and, it may be, with maledictions on their lips. How can they 
be accounted for? It may be that a fuller acquaintance with the fruits of 
separatism had inspired them with modesty; or that the excellent and libe- 
ral Robinson, their pastor, had softened any severity in their feelings; or 
that the mellowing influence of time and suffering had made them charitable 
and catholic. But we can also believe that these large concessions, this 
language of christian courtesy respecting the Episcopal Church, which they 
once regarded as their mother, and this language of loyalty towards him 
whom they still considered as their king, can be accounted for by their 
strong desire to conciliate the king to grant them “free liberty and liberty 
of religion,” that is, authority to make their own laws for their self govern- 
ment. Their love of local law in civil concerns must have been strength- 
ened, if not originated, in Holland, at that time the freest country in Europe, 
having a system of local law, adopted it is said in New-Netherlands or New- 
York when under the government of the States General, and if their pride, 
or principle, or passion, had kept them during the years of their exile, aloof 
from the king, they were now, when about to seek a forest home in his un- 
inhabited dominions, willing to present their petition to the king through 
the privy council, accompanied by these propitiatory articles. But all that 
they could obtain from the king, James I., after the most diligent “sound- 
ing,” was an oral promise, that he would “ connive at their separatism,” and 
not molest them so long as they gave no public offence. But to allow and 
tolerate them “ under the great seal,” he would not consent. With this 
slender encouragement, and putting their trust not in princes but in provi- 
dence, they hastened the preparations for the voyage to their expected 
home in the wilderness. 

Letter TO Sir Epwin Sanpys. 


The following letter, dated Dec. 15, 1617, and signed by some of the 
principal members of the Leyden church, shows their self-reliance and their 
competency to self-government. 

‘* We believe and trust the Lord is with us, .. . . and will qaa® rosper 
our endeavors according to the simplicity of our hearts therein. e are well wean- 
ed from the delicate milk of our mother country, and inured to the difficulties of a 
strange and hard land. The people are, for the body of them, industrious and 
frugal. . . . We are knit together in a strict and sacred bond and covenant of the 
Lord, of the violation whereof we make t conscience, and by virtue whereof we 
hold ourselves strictly tied to all care of others’ good. . . . , It is not with us, as 
with others, whom small things can discourage, or small discontentments cause to 
wish themselves home again.” 


ORIGIN OF THEIR LOVE or Locat Law. 


From these historical facts we learn how it was that this company of 
emigrants became the practical advocates of local law. In England, they 
knew by bitter experience the oppressive tyranny of imperial law, the laws 
of the national church, and the laws of parliament. In Holland, they had 
seen with their own eyes the beneficial workings of local law. Thus 
schooled, they understood that imperial law, under a centralized govern- 
ment, is made by those legislators who do not fully understand the wants 
and interests of many of the people for whom they legislate; but that 
local laws are made by the people themselves, for the people themselves, who 
fully understand their own interests and their own wants. As separatists 
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they believed that every local church is competent to take care of its in- 
ternal concerns, and they were prepared to believe that towns also are com- 
petent to take care of their internal concerns. Thus they were prepared to 
adopt and illustrate, in due time, the general proposition, that local laws 
made by the people on the spot for themselves, whether as members of a 
church or citizens of a town, are more likely to be good and appropriate 
than imperial laws made by men residing at a distance. 


CoMPACT FORMED ON BOARD THE MAYFLOWER. 


The Mayflower put to sea from Plymouth, England, September 6, 

1620, freighted with one hundred and two passengers, the seed corn for a 
continent, the future representatives of local law in church and state. On 
the 9th of November they sighted Cape Cod, and cast anchor in the road- 
stead of what is now Provincetown. Here they prepared and signed the 
celebrated compact in the following words :— 
_ ‘In the name of God, Amen. We whose names are underwritten, the loyal sub- 
jects of our dread sovereign lord, King James, by the grace of God king of 
Great Britain, France and Treland, defender of the faith &c. having undertaken for 
the glory of God and the advancement of the christian faith and honor of our king 
and country a voyage to plant the first colony on the northern parts of Virginia, do 
by these presents, solemnly and mutually in the presence of God and one another, 
covenant and combine ourselves together into a civil body politic, for our better or- 
dering and preservation, and furtherance of the ends aforesaid ; and by virtue hereof 
to enact, constitute and frame such just and equal laws and ordinances, acts and 
constitutions, and offices, from time to time, as shall be thought most mect and 
convenient for the general good of the colony, unto which we promise all due sub- 
mission and obedience. 

‘* In witness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our names, at Cape Cod, the 
11th of November, in the year of the reign of our sovereign Lord, King James of 
England, France and Ireland, the eighteenth, and of Scotland the fitty-fourth. 
Anno Domini 1620.” 

On the same day under this compact or constitution John Carver was 
elected governor of the Colony for one year. 

In thus combining themselves into a body politic, and choosing a governor, 
they acted in accordance with their original purpose, as stated in the letter 
of their pastor, Robinson, addressed to them. 


Doctrines OF THE CoMPACT. 

In this compact or constitution we find the central doctrines of the 
Declaration of Independence, adopted one hundred and fifty-six years after- 
wards by descendants of those who entered into this compact. In equiva- 
lent language interpreted by the subsequent acts of the signers of each we 
have in both instruments the doctrine, that government is founded on com- 
pact ; that it derives its just power from the consent of the governed; that 
the people are competent to understand what are the true ends of govern- 
ment, and to adopt the best means for promoting those ends, by passing just 
and equal laws. Thus viewed, the first five signers of the compact on board 
the Mayflower, namely: John Carver, William Bradford, Edward Winslow, 
Will. Brewster and Isaac Allerton, should be placed on the same high level 
in the annals of the world as the immortal five who drafted the Declaration 
of Independence, namely: Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Roger Sherman and Robert R. Livingston. 

It is remarkable that the signers of the compact make no allusion to par- 
liament, the law-making power of England, but speak as if competent to 
make their own laws. 

These noble men have been called pilgrims. They were more than pil- 
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grims. They were the founders of the free institutions of a sovereign state, 
and, largely, of the free institutions of a mighty republic, composed of sove- 
reign states. They were not pilgrims with scallopshell, and crucifix, and 
staff, and scrip, visiting some venerated shrine. They were no saunterers 
on a professed pilgrimage to the holy land. These voyagers, “ weaned from 
the delicate milk of their mother country,” were strong men and brave men, 
armed with the shield of faith and the sword of the spirit. 

Tili robur et aes triplex 

Circa pectus erat qui fragilem truci 


Commisit pelago ratem 
Primus. 


If this could be said by the Roman poet of the fifty-four heroic voyagers 
on board the Argo, in search of the golden fleece, with how much more em- 
phasis can it be said of those moral heroes who embarked on board the May- 
flower, to find beyond the stormy Atlantic the precious boon, liberty. 

True they can be called pilgrims, inasmuch as they were foreigners, whe- 
ther their home was England or heaven. They were pilgrims in the same 
sense in which Christian is a pilgrim in the immortal work of Bunyan. 


Tue LANDING. 


Having landed on Monday, the 11th of December, old style, and the 21st, 
new style, at a place on Cape Cod bay, afterwards called Plymouth, they 
here, under the compact of government formed in the cabin of the May- 
flower, enacted such laws, from time to time, as their exigencies required ; 
by a sovereign act inflicting capital punishment without sending the criminal 
to England for trial; by sovereign acts declaring and carrying on war; by 
a sovereign act entering into a treaty or compact in the confederation of 
1643, with Massachusetts, Connecticut and New-Haven. 


‘ 


EXCLUSIVE JURISDICTION CLAIMED. 
In 1636 the following declaration was ordered :— 


‘* We the associates of New-Plymouth, coming hither as freeborn subjects of the 
state of England, and endowed with all and singular the privileges belonging to 
such, being assembled, do ordain that no act, imposition or law or ordinance be 
made or imposed upon us at the present or to come, but such as shall be made and 
imposed by consent of the body of associates, or their representatives legally assem- 
bled, which is according to the free liberties of the state of England.” 

In this order, then, is the distinct declaration that the local laws of the 
colony are paramount to all other laws, those of parliament not excepted. 

Moreover, the right of local self government, that is, of making its own 
laws, which it claimed and exercised in its relation to England, it accorded 
to each of the towns, each town making and administering its own laws as 
to its internal concerns under the decisions of its own courts, while each 
town was represented in the general court of the colony, which legislated 
on those matters which concerned the whole. Thus each town was a little 
republic complete in itself for its own purposes, while all the towns confed- 
erated with one another formed a larger republic complete in itself for its 
own purposes. 

Tue New-EnGianp ConFreDERACY. 


In the year 1643 the New-England Confederacy was formed between the 
Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, “ and the government of New-Haven 
and the plantations in combination with it.” The league or compact thus 
entered into was declared to be perpetual, and the united colonies were 
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spoken of as a nation for certain purposes, while each colony remained a 
nation for other purposes. 

This confederation or union, was an act of sovereignty of each of the four 
parties which formed it, shadowing forth the confederation or union of the 
thirteen states in 1781, by the adoption of the first federal constitution of 
the united thirteen states, and also the confederation or union of the same 
thirteen states, by the adoption of the second or present federal constitution 
of the United States. In being a party to this compact or constitution, 
Plymouth did but carry out the compact or constitution made on board the 
Mayflower, in which, as a body politic, she declared herself competent to 
form “laws and constitutions.” 

The third article of this compact of the “united colonies” provides that 
each colony, or rather that the plantations or towns of each colony, shall 
retain power to manage its internal concerns. These are the words :— 

** It is further a , that the plantations which at present are, or which shall 
be hereafter settled within the limits of the Massachusetts, shall be forever under 
the Massachusetts, and shall have peculiar jurisdiction, among themselves in all 
cases as an entire body, and that Plymouth, Connecticut and New-Haven shall each 
of them have like peculiar jurisdiction and government within their limits.” 

Here we have in this third article of the federal constitution of 1643 
just as distinct if not as full provision made by the united colonies for the 
preservation of local laws and,colony rights, as we have in the ninth and 
tenth articles of the present federal constitution for the preservation of local 
laws and state rights. 

At a meeting of the commissioners of the united colonies of New- 
England, September, 1644, the commissioners of Massachusetts moved that 
Massachusetts should have the first place in naming the colonies, as a mat- 
ter of right in the judgment of the general court, as well as in their own 
judgment. This claim of right the other commissioners would not allow. 
Yet out of respect to the government of Massachusetts, they granted that 
the commissioners of Massachusetts should sign first after the president. 
To this ambitious claim of Massachusetts to precedence, Plymouth the elder 
sister modestly yielded. 

This same spirit of modesty was shown in a letter written in 1665 by the 
governor of Plymouth, on the subject of forming a new confederation, after 
New-Haven had been absorbed in Connecticut. “ We find not our reason 
seated in sufficient light to continue confederation with three colonies as we 
did with four.” After giving three solid objections, which reflect on the 
acts of both Massachusetts and of Connecticut in the confederacy, he goes 
on to say :-— 

‘‘ The truth is, we are the meanest, weakest, least able to stand of ourselves, and 
little able to contribute any helpfulness to others; and we know it, though none 
should tell us of it; yet through God’s. goodness, we have not hitherto given you 
much trouble, and hope it shall be our study and endeavors, as we are able, to be 
serviceable to our countrymen, brethren and fellow subjects; and doubt not to find 
the like from yourselves if needed.” 


PLYMOUTH ANNEXED TO MASSACHUSETTS. 

Plymouth colony had long been striving in vain for a separate charter 
according to the original purpose of living in a “distinct body by them- 
selves,” and that they might thus live under their own laws. On a certain 
occasion, when it was proposed to connect the colony with New-York, it ex- 
pressed a preference to be connected with Massachusetts as the lesser of two 
evils. This was improperly construed by the government of England as a 
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willingness to be connected with Massachusetts. Accordingly in the new 
charter granted by William and Mary, in 1691, Plymouth was merged in 
Massachusetts just as New-Haven had been merged in Connecticut some 
thirty years before. However gratifying this arrangement may have been 
to Massachusetts, the feeling in Plymouth colony may be learned from the 
following letter dated Nov. 5, 1691, from Mr. Wiswall to Governor Hinck- 
ley :— ° 

‘* All the frame of heaven moves upon one axis, and the whole of New-England’s 
interest seems designed to be loaded on one bottom, and her particular motions to be 
concentric to the Massachusetts tropic. You know who are wont to trot after the 
Bay Horse.”’ 

Cotony or MassacHUseETTs. 


In June, 1628, a company of English emigrants under the auspices of 
John Endecott arrived at Naumkeag, now Salem, to settle upon a territory 
granted by the “ Council for New-England,” to six patentees, of whom John 
Endecott was one. Here they found the remains of a small colony which in 
1624 had settled at Cape Ann, now Gloucester, but in despair of success 
there, had removed to this place. : 

Under a charter obtained, March, 1629, from Charles I, a govern- 
ment was formed for the colony there, by the company in London, John 
Endecott being appointed governor of the colony. In June, 1629, the colony 
was strengthened by the arrival of several hundreds, among whom were 
Francis Higginson, and Samuel Skelton, ordained ministers of the Church 
of England, but non-conformists. In June, 1630, a still larger reinforce- 
ment arrived with John Winthrop, who had been appointed governor. 


SYMPATHY WITH THE EpiscopaL CHURCH. 


It will be recollected that these emigrants, when in England, were non- 
conformist Episcopalians: puritans, but not separatists. And after their 
removal to Salem, services were conducted in the Episcopal manner, on the 
arrival of the second company with Higginson. With so little favor did 
this second company view the separatists, that Mr. Higginson speaking for 
them said :— 

* We will not say as the ratists are wont to say, on their leaving England, 
Farewell Babylon! Farewell Rome! But we will say, Farewell dear England ! 
Farewell the Church of God in England, and all the christian friends there ! edo 
not go to any ang: as separatists from the Church of England ; though we can- 
not but separate from the corruptions in it: but we go to practise the positive part 
of church reformation, and propagate the Gospel in America.”’ 

Having said these words in the presence of his children and other pas- 
sengers whom he had called to the stern of the ship to take their last sight 
of England at Land’s End, he concluded with a fervent prayer for the king, 
and church, and state in England. 

Entirely in harmony with this are the utterances of the third company 
with Governor Winthrop, when they left England, April, 1630. The fol- 
lowing language they address to their “brethren,” as they style them, “in 
and of the Church of England :” 

‘* We desire you would be pleased to take notice of the principals and body of 
our company, as those who esteem it our honor to call the Church of England from 
whom we rise, our dear mother, and cannot from our native country, where she 
specially resideth, without much sadness of eart, and many tears in our eyes, ever 
acknowledging that such hope and part as we have obtained in the common salva- 


tion, we have received in her bosom, and sucked in from her breasts: We leave 
it not, therefore, as loathing that milk wherewith we were nourished there, but . 


Vou. XXV. 25 
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blessing God for the parentage and education, as members of the same body, shall 
always rejoice in her good, and unfeignedly grieve for any sorrow that shall ever 
betide her, and while we have breath, sincerely desire and endeavor the continu- 
ance and abundance of her welfare, with the enlargement of her bounds in the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus.’ 


Indeed so strong was the sympathy felt by the colony in Salem, with the 
Church of England after the arrival of Mr. Higginson, and so great was 
their disgust with the separatists, that when it was found that Ralph Smith, 
who.came in the same company with Mr. Higginson, was a separatist 
minister of the gospel, order was given “that unless he would be con- 
formable to the government, he should not exercise his ministry in the 
colony.” Thus silenced or banished, he went first to Nantasket, and then 
to Plymouth, where he was pastor among the separatists there for six years. 


First ORDINATION IN THE COLONY. 


With these facts in mind, the following statements can be appreciated. 
Within four weeks after the arrival of the company in which were Messrs. 
Higginson and Skelton, on a day, July 20th, appointed for the choice of a 
pastor and teacher, before the formation of a church in Salem, the last of 
these was appointed pastor, and the first was ordained teacher, the last by the 
laying on of hands of the first, and also three or four grave men, and the 
first by the laying on of hands of the last and of three or four grave men. 

After this, on August 6, Mr. Higginson having drawn up a church cove- 
nant, and thirty persons having assented to it and thus formed themselves 
into a church, Mr. Samuel Skelton and Mr. Francis Higginson were ordain- 
ed to the offices of pastor and teacher by the laying on of hands of some of 
the brethren deputed by the church. 

It is to be noted that these two clergymen were ordained, first by the church 
of England, next by each other assisted by three or four grave men, and third- 
ly by the church, after that was formed by assenting to the covenant. 

In the covenant prepared by Mr. Higginson, the service of the Episcopal 
Church, which had hitherto been performed, was omitted, much to the 
dissatisfaction of some of the colonists, among whom were John Brown, 
a lawyer, and Samuel Brown, a merchant, both in high repute, both mem- 
bers of the council in London, to which the colony was responsible. When 
these respectable gentlemen expressed themselves strongly on the subject 
of the omission, Governor Endecott told them that “ New-England was no 
place for them,” and by the return of the ships sent them back to England. 

Why was Ralph Smith banished? Because he would not as a separatist 
“ conform” to the government of the colony and respect their local laws. 
Why were the Browns banished? Because as Episcopalians they did not 
respect their local laws. Why were Skelton and Higginson, ordained min- 
isters of the Church of England, reordained, and why did the church of Salem 
suddenly become a church of separatists? Because the colony determined 
to throw off all subordination to the English Church, and place themselves 
under their own local laws. The filial feelings which rose up in their hearts 
and overflowed at their eyes as they looked upon the green fields of their 
country, and upon the churches {and cathedrals where they had worship- 
ped, gave place to a desire for independence, in church and state. Political 
independence could more easily be obtained by cutting all connection with 
the English national Church. We cannot believe they wore a mask when 
they left England and cast it off when they came to Salem. We do not 
mean to approve or condemn their conduct, but to account for it. 
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TRANSFER OF THE CHARTER. 


Having settled the basis of their church estate, they next proceeded to 
settle the basis of civil government. The first charter of Massachusetts, 
dated March 4, 1628, and bearing the signature and seal of Charles the 
first, was, in form, like other charters given to companies resident in Eng- 
land. In the language of Judge Story, the whole structure of the charter 
presupposes the residence of the company in England, and that they will 
transact their business there. There was in it no authority from the king 
to transfer the charter and the government to New-England. And yet in 
1629, they assumed the right to transfer the charter and the government to. 
New-England, though they evidently did this with some fears and some mis- 
givings, “carrying the business secretly that the same be not divulged.” 
Afterwards they boldly transferred the charter from the place where it be- 
longed, to the place where the colonists wanted it to be, without asking con- 
sent of the king. 

Why was this bold, yet secret transfer of the charter made? It was 
made because so long as the charter continued in England, the government 
of the colony must be vested in the company there; but when it was trans- 
ferred to Massachusetts, the government would be vested in the colony 
there, who would thus be able to make their own local laws. By the act 
of transfer, of which the king had just ground of complaint, the colony of 
Massachusetts distinctly declared that, as in ecclesiastical, so in political con- 
cerns, they would be governed by their own local laws, and not by laws 
made in England. We do not mean toapprove their conduct or to condemn 
it, but to account for it. 


THE RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE. 


As the colony had decided to enact its own laws, they saw it was neces- 
sary that good laws should be enacted in order that they should be worthy 
of obedience and support. And in order that good laws should be enacted, 
they judged it necessary that they should be enacted by good men. And 
in order that good men only should act as legislators, they decided to restrict 
the right of suffrage to members of the church. 

Accordingly, May, 1631, in less than a year after the charter was trans- 
ferred, at the first general court for election, after the arrival of Governor 
Winthrop, who had first been elected governor in England, the following 
act was passed :— 

‘* To the end that the body of the commons may be honest and good men, it was 
ordered and agreed, that for the time to come, no man shall be admitted to the free- 
dom of this body politic, but such as are members of some of the churches within 
the limits of the same.”’ 

By thus limiting the right of suffrage to the aristocracy of goodness 
rather than extending it to the democracy at large, they threw the power 
of the state directly into the hands of the churches, and indirectly into the 
hands of those who decided who should be church members, namely the 
clergy. In this union, thus formed, between church and state, they believed 
that the moral goodness of the one would be so communicated to the other 
that all laws would be better than the laws of a centralized government 
like England. 

In May, 1634, the general court adopted the form of an oath which all 
the freemen were required to take on their admission to the freedom of 
the body politic. In this oath, each one bound himself “as a subject 
of the government to maintain all the liberties and privileges of the 
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commonwealth, and to submit himself to all the wholesome laws and orders ;” 
while no mention is made of the laws of England. The general court 
acted as if entirely independent of England. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE Towns. 


The same attachment to local law which was shown in the relation of 
the colony to England, was shown also in the relation of the towns to the 
colony itself. In the records of the general court, 1636, is the following 
act :-— 

‘*Inasmuch as particular towns have many things which concern only them- 
selves, and the ordering of their own affairs, and disposing of their own towns, it 
was ordered that the freemen of every town or the major part of them, shall 
only have power to dispose of their own lands and woods, with all the privileges and 
F< gene yo of said towns not repugnant to the laws and orders established by 

e general court,’’ &c. 

In the functions of the towns stated in this act and elsewhere, there are vir- 
tually the three branches of a system of government, the legislative, the judi- 
cial and the executive. Called from time to time to act in making laws 
for the town, laws affecting their own rights and interests, the inexperienced 
yeomanry of those times found themselves in a school, in which the elemen- 
tary principles of government were practically taught. Having become ac- 
quainted with these principles they would, some of them, be sent by their 
townsmen to the general court to make laws forthe colony. Thus the lead- 
ing men of the town, making the laws for the town with others, and making 
with others the laws of the colony, would understand the value of the local 
laws of the town, in its relation to the colony, and the local laws of 
the colony in its relation to England. And what a part thus acquired 
would soon be the property of the whole. Thus each town was a body 
politic, acting first as an independent republic in the management of its 
internal concerns, and second, as a member of a confederated republic, in 
sending its delegates to the general court of the colony. 

[To be continued.] 
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1740. Nov. 9. Thomas and Nathaniel sons of Michael and Elizabeth 
Carter bap. 
Dec. 21. Benjamin Tompson ow. cov. and bap. 
« Sarah Tompson ow. cov. and bap. 
« Charles son to Benjamin Tompson bap. 
Jan. 4. Samuel son to John and Patience Downing bap. 

“ 25. Nathaniel Burnham ow. cov. and had dau. bap. Susanna. 
Feb. 22. Elizabeth dau. to Jonathan and Elizabeth Downing bap. 
Mch. 15. Joseph son to and Modlin Pevey bap. 

s Alice dau. to Antony and Mary Nutter bap. 
May 13. William son to Moses and Han" Furbur bap. 
June 7. Mary dau. to Phinehas and Abigail Coleman bap. 
“ 14, Joshua son to Jno. Dam tertius and wife Sarah bap. 
« « — Rosemund dau. Sam" and Rose Fabyan bap. 





July 18. 
“ “ 


Aug. 15. 
« 22. 
Sept. 19. 


Vou. XXYV. 
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Benja™ Williams ow. cov. and bap. 
Deborah Rawlins wife of James ad. to full com. 
Abigail Nutter wife of James “ “ “ “ 
Olive dau. Sam" and Mary Place bap. 
Ebenezer, Jonathan and Joshua, sons to Thomas and 
Sarah Bickford ow. cov. and bap. 
Charles son to John and Mary Hodgdon bap. 
William son to James and Sus" Benson bap. 
Daniel son to Edward and Sarah Walker bap. 
Will. Tompson ow. cov. and bap. 
Samuel Tompson, jun. ow. cov. and bap. 
William son to Eliazer and Keziah Coleman bap. 
William son to Michael and Mary Martin bap. 
Jno. Quint ad. to full com. 
Seaborn, Negro Woman ow. cov. and bap. 
John Knight jun. ad. to full com. 
Deborah Rawlins, jun. ad. “ “ 
Joshua Croket and wife ow. cov. and he was bap. 
Mary Ring ad. to full com. 
Elizabeth Huntris ad. to full com. 
Eben Bickford had son bap. George. 
Joshua Pickering ad. to fall com. 
Joseph Witham “ “ 
Edward Ayer - 
Margery Bickford “ “ 
Elizabeth Rollins ser. “ 
Harry Hanet, negro “ 
Benjamin son to John Hoite bap. 
Sarah Tompson ad. to full com. 
Mary Smithson “ “ “ & 
Phebe Wallingford “ “ “ 
Mary Row “ “ “ 
Thomas Pevey ow. cov. and had child bap. Oliver. 
William Tompson ad. to full com. 
Abigail Rawlins “ “ “ & 
Elizabeth Rawlins dau. to John Rawlins ad. to full com. 
Mary Rawlins ad. to full com. 
Sarah Richards “ “ “ “ 
Lydia dau. to Margery Bickford bap. 
Thomas son to Capt. Thomas Balden [Baldwin] bap. the 
child being sick. 
Daniel and Denis sons to Margery Bickford bap. 
John son to Hatevil and Hannah Nutter bap. 
Samuel Fabyan ad. to full com. 
Joshua Crocket and wife Elizabeth ad. to full com. 
Abigail Coleman . 
Hannah Scoles . 4 
Eastes Richards 4 
Hatevil Leyton and wife Sarah oe 
Moses and Hannah Furber . « 
Benjamin Stokes bap. e 
Modlin Pevey ad. to full com. 
Thomas = son bap. Thomas. 
25* 
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Sept. 26. Thomas Layton jun. ad. to full com. 
“ « — Olive wife of James Colbath ad. to full com. 
Nov. 7. Mary wife of Thomas Pevey* “ “ “ 
« « John son to Jethro and Phebe Furber bap. 
« Hannah dau. to Joshua and Susanna Downing bap. 
Dec. 19. Mary Walker ad. to full com. 
« « Phebe, Mr. Patterson’s negro woman ow. cov. and bap. 
“ 24. George Le Gosse ad. to full com. 
1743. Feb. 6. Elizabeth dau. to John and Grove bap. 
“ 13. Alexander Hogdon and wife Mary ad. to full com. 
« « Jethro Furber and wife Phebe “* “ “ & 
« 20. Mark son to Christopher and Huntris bap. 
May 22. Mercy dau. to Charles and Mary Rouet? bap. 
June 6. Elinor dau. to Antony and Mary Nutter bap. 
Aug. 14. Ruth dau. to Edward and Mary Ayers bap. 
«  « — Jonathan Trickey ow. cov. and had his child bap. Lydia. 
[Nore.—At this stage of copying the record, the owner called for it. The record 
is continuous to the year 1783, when Mr. Adams died.—c. w. T.] 


THE PENNINGTON FAMILY OF CONNECTICUT AND NEW- 
JERSEY. 


[Communicated by A. C. M. Pennrneton, U.S.A.] 


As a prelude to the genealogy of the branch of the Pennington family 
herein recorded, it may not be regarded as inappropriate to record some 
facts concerning the family in England, from which this has undoubtedly 
descended. Upon an examination of Fuller’s Worthies of England it is 
found that the name of Pennington does not occur in any of the counties, 
except those of Cumberland, Westmoreland and Lancaster, and the families 
of the name there residing are all branches of the same family, to wit :—that 
of Muncaster Castle, in Cumberland, where Jamel de Penitone, a person of 
note and affluence, to whom the family traces its lineage, resided long ante- 
cedent to the conquest. The lineal descendant of Jamel, Sir John de Pen- 
nington, Knight, was steadily attached to King Henry VI., and gave him a 
secret reception at Muncaster Castle in 1456 in his flight from his enemies. 
In return the King gave him a curiously wrought glass cup with the blessing 
to the family, that they should ever prosper and never want a male heir so 
long as they should preserve it unbroken, which, the superstition of those 
times imagined, carried good fortune and called it the “ Luck of Muncaster.” 
Of this cup the family are still possessed. This Sir John de Pennington 
commanded the left wing of the English army in an expedition to Scotland. 
His grandson Sir John de Pennington had a command at Flodden Field, 
May, 1513. Sir William Pennington, lineally descended from the above, 
was created a baronet in 1676. The family still reside at Muncaster Castle, 
in Cumberland. The present Baronetis Gamel-Augustus Pennington (1870). 
From Moule’s History of Essex County, England, we have the following:— 
“ A large brick house in the village of Chigwell, Essex County, was the 
family mansion of the Penningtons previous to 1620. John Pennington 
died here in 1702, and Sarah his wife, daughter of Sir Robert Abdy, of 

-Albias, died in 1690, &.” 
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We have also from “Moule’s English Counties,” the following concerning 
the town of Pennington, two (2) miles west from Ulverston. “It contains 
fifty houses and two hundred and eighty-four inhabitants. Westward of St. 
Michael’s Church is Castle hill, the site of an ancient residence of the Pen- 
nington family who removed hence to Muncaster in 1242 (this seems to 
conflict with the statement concerning Jamel de Penitone being at Muncaster 
Castle prior to the conquest in 1066). It commands an extensive view of 
the sea coast and beacons, &c. &c.” Also, from the same authority, we have 
concerning Ulverston as follows :—* Two miles south of Ulverston in Lan- 
cashire is Cornishead, priory of Austin or Black Canon founded in reign 
of Henry II. (1154 to 1189) by Gabriel Pennington, under auspices of 
William de Lancaster, First Baron of Keasal.” From Fuller’s Worthies 
of England we obtain the following list of sheriffs :-— 


Time of Henry VI., 1422 to 1461. 
5th Sheriff of Darwentwater Jo: Pennington. Mil. 
— = * sa Joh: “ Mil. 
13th “ « « Joh: “ . 
Time of Henry VIIL., 1509 to 1547. 
2d Joh: Pennington, Sheriff of Westmoreland. Mil. 
20th Wm. Pennington “ “ - . 
Time of Edward VI, 1547 to 1553. 
6th William Pennington, Sheriff of Dalston. 
Time,of Philip and Mary, 1554 to 1588. 
_ 5th and 6th William Pennington, Sheriff of Dalston. 
Time of Elizabeth, 1558 to 1603. 
7th William Pennington, Sheriff of Dalston. 
40th Joseph Pennington, “ “ 
Jac. Reign, 1603 to 1625. 
8th Joseph Pennington, Sheriff of Dalston. 
Time of Charles I. 
14th Isaac Pennington, Sheriff (Lord Mayor in 1643) of London. 


From Chalmer’s Biographical Dictionary we have an account of Isaac 
Pennington, a writer of much eminence among the Quakers in England, 
who was born 1617. He wasason of Isaac Pennington, an alderman of 
London in time of Cromwell, and Lord Mayor of London in 1643. Isaac 
Pennington, Senior, was one of the King’s judges, and upon the restoration 
he was tried and condemned, but respited, and died in the Tower. His son, 
Isaac Pennington, became a Quaker in 1658; he married Mary Springett, 
a widow, whose daughter by her former husband became the wife of William 
Penn. He resided on his estate, called“ The Grange,” at Chalfont St. Giles, 
Buckinghamshire. He was greatly persecuted for his religious opinions. 
He died at Goodnestone Court in Sussex, 1679. 

From Neale’s History of the Puritans, we have an account of Isaac Pen- 
nington, the Quaker, also, which is too long to be inserted here. One 
fact is there stated, however, and it might be an important one in tracing the 
family whose genealogy is hereafter recorded, and that is that Isaac Pen- 
nington was the eldest son of Isaac Pennington, the Lord Mayor, which 
goes to show that the latter had more sons than one. 

In the Encyclopedia Britannica, in an account of William Penn’s burial 
place, it is stated that he was buried in the “ Friend’s or Jourdan’s Burial 
Ground,” which is situated on the road from Beaconsfield to the neighbor- 
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ing village of Chalfont St. Giles in Bucks, and that two of Milton’s friends, 
Thomas Elwood, who read to the poet in his blindness, and Isaac Penning- 
ton, were buried in the same sequestered grave yard, 

The earliest ancestor to whom the-Pennington family of New-Jersey can 
be directly traced is Ephraim Pennington, who, according to Savage’s Gen- 
ealogical Dictionary, swore allegiance to the New-Haven colony in 1644. 
His signature is to be found among the “ Proprietors’ Records,” at New 
Haven, under date of 1643—*“to have six acres within the two mile in 
three parts.” His home lot was on George street, south side of one of the 
original nine squares, which square is now (1867) subdivided by Orange 
street. Ata General Court in New-Haven, in 1648, he was admitted a 
member and received the freeman’s charge. In 1651 “a little island in the 
east river was granted him.” He died about March, 1661, leaving a widow, 
Mary, and two children, Ephraim and Mary; both of these were baptized 
October 22, 1648, in New-Haven. On the 5th of March, 1660-1, O.S., 
widow Pennington and her children came into Court—no will. Ephraim 
to have two thirds of the property and Mary one third. They nominate 
their mother guardian. 


1. Eprarm’ Pennineton. It is not known from what part of England 
he came, or when he reached this country, but as he first appears in 
New-Haven in 1643, the inference is that he left England about that 
time. Might he not have been one of the sons of Isaac Pennington, 
the Lord Mayor of London in 1643? He died 1660-1, O.5S., in 
New-Haven. He m. Mary , and had :— 


2. i. Epuram, b. 1645; bapt. Oct. 22, 1648; d. about 1694-5, O.S. 
3. ii. Mary, b. 1646; bapt. Oct. 22, 1648. ; 


7 
2. Epnraim’® (Ephraim' ), m. Mary Brockett of Wallingford, dau. of John 

Brockett, a signer of the first covenant in New-Haven, and of Walling- 
ford in 1690. They were m. by Mr. John Clarke in Milford, Oct. 
25, 1667. Mary Brockett was bapt. in New-Haven, Sept. 28, 1646. 
In 1667 they removed to Newark, New-Jersey, and settled. In 
1673, when the Dutch exacted from the inhabitants the oath of 
allegiance, Ephraim Pennington and ten others were reported absent 
from “ New-Worke.” They had :— 

4. i. Eparam. 

5. ii. Jupan, d. prior to 1738. 


3. Mary? (Zphraim' ), m. Jonathan Tompkins in New-Haven, April 12, 
1666, the ceremony being performed by Mr. William Jones. Jona- 
than Tompkins was baptized Dec. 17, 1643, in Milford. They re- 
moved to Newark, New-Jersey, 1667, and settled. Their descend- 
ants are numerous. 


4, Epuratim® (Ephraim, Ephraim’ ), removed to Mendham, co. Morris, 
New-Jersey, it.is supposed from the fact that there was a Timothy 
Pennington (Penitone), in Mendham, co. Morris, in 1749, who named 
in his will, Elijah, Jonathan and Ephraim. Elijah was in court in 
1758, Ephraim in 1741. Jonathan was in Morris township in 1772, 
and had in his family five persons. He had one dwelling house, and 
a family consisting of two males between 16 and 50 years of age, one 
male between 50 and 80, one married and one unmarried, one female 
between 16 and 20, and one female under 16. Nothing further is 
known concerning the descendants of this Ephraim. 
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5. Jupan® (Ephraim, Ephraim’ ), m. Anne ——, who died Oct. 8, 1749, 

aged 57. They had :— 
i, Exprrrence, b. 1724; d. Sept. 18, 1741. 
6. ii. SamugL, b. 1725; d. ‘Aug. 6, 1791, aged 66. 

6. Samue.* (Judah, Ephraim, Ephraim’), m. Mary Sanford, granddau. 
of Major William Sanford, of Barbadoes Neck, New-Jersey, who 
declined a Councillor’s appointment tendered him in 1669; but in 
1682 he served in the Council of Deputy Governor Rudyard, and 
as Major Sanford in the Council of Deputy Governor Lawrie. He 
died in 1692, letters of administration being granted Sept.1. It 
appears he was married to Sarah Whartman,on March 7th, 1667, 
“on board’ the ‘ Pink Susannah,’ in the river of Surinam.” He 
“desires his body to be buried, if it may be, in his own plantation, 
without mourning, pomp or expensive ceremony, and desires his 
honored friends Col. And. Hamilton, James Emmett, Gabriel Meen- 
ville and William Nicholls of New-York, to assist and favor the 
concerns of a widow and five innocent children, with their best advice, 
help and council, to preserve them from those vultures and harpies 
which prey on the carcasses of widows and fatten with the blood of 
orphans.” “Sanford Flats,” at the junction of the Hackensack and 
Passaic rivers, in New-Jersey, derives the name from the purchase 
in 1668 of the meadows and upland lying south of a line drawn 
from one river to the other seven miles north from their intersection, 
granted to Capt.’ William Sanford for £20 sterling forever in lieu of 
the half-penny per acre. Nathaniel Kingsland became interested in 
the grant, and from him the tract derived the name of “ New Barba- 
does,” he being of the island of Barbadoes. 

Samuel Pennington by this marriage had :— 
. JUDAH, b. 1749 ; & May 20, 1785, aged 36. 
. Racwekt, b. 1752; d. July 2, 1753. 
. iii. Mary, b. 1753 ; a Jan. 29, 1835, aged 72. 
iv. ANNA, b. 1756 ; d. April 15, 1837, aged 80. 
Wim §., b. 1757; d. Sept. 17, 1826, aged 69. 
i. SaMvEL, b. 1765; d. March 6, 1835, aged 70. 
"vii, Aaron, b. 1770; d. Dec. 25, 1799, aged 29. 
11. viii. NaTHan. 
ix. Race, b. 1754; d. "July 8, 1764, aged 10. 
Mary Sanford, wife of Samuel Pennington, died April 24, 1805, aged 80. 
7. Mary’ (Samuel, Judah; Ephraim, Ephraim’), m. John Halstead: 
They had :— 
i, Emma, d. about 1845, unmarried. 
ii. Mary. 
iii. FRances. 
iv. Harriett, m. Morris R. Hamilton 
vy. JOHN, m. Miss — Smith, of Trenton, N. J. 

8. Anna’ (Samuel,* Judah,? Ephraim’ ), m. Jacob Crane. They had :— 

_12. i. a b. Sept. 4, 1785, in Newark, N. J. Residence Greenfield, Mass., 
ii, Saran. 
iit. Gzorcz W., d. Nov. 1, 1807. 

9. Wirxram §.° (Samuel,* Judah,> Ephraim’), was 2 member of the New- 
Jersey Legislature. Was Governor of New-Jersey from 1813 to 
1815. Admitted to the bar in 1802. He was Associate Justice of 
Supreme Court of New-Jersey from Feb. 28, 1804, to —-, —, 
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and Judge of U. S. District Court for New-Jersey from 1815 to his 
death. He was an officer of 2d Regiment of N. J. Artillery in the 
revolutionary war, serving under Gen. Knox. MRank of Major 
conferred by special act of. Congress. His diary from 1780 to 1781 
is in possession of the New-Jersey Historical Society. He married 
Phoebe Wheeler, dau. of Capt. James Wheeler (who d. March 12, 
he , aged 37), a “soldier of the revolution, good and true.” They 


i. Harrrert, b. April 18, 1788; d. eng 3 To in Newark, N. J. 
. ii. James W.,b. May 24, 1789 ; "a. July 1 
iii. Mary, b. "March 20, 1791 ; resides i in Washington, D.C 
iv. Cuartorre, b. Oct. 1, 1792 ; d. about 1843; m. ny “Whitshead, of 
Newark, N. J. ; no issue. 
v. Pass, b. Nov. 15, 1794; d. May 15, 1796. 
. vi. Wittram, b. May 4, 1 796 ; d. Feb. 16, 1862. 
. Vii, Puass, b. March 26, 1798 ; ‘d. Dee. 19, 1836. 
- Vili. Aaron 8., b. Jan. 17, 1800 5 d. Aug. 25, 1869, in Paterson, N. J. 
ix. Loutsa, b. 1803 ; d. 1 
William S. Pennington m. for his second wife, Elizabeth Pierson. No 


issue. 


10. Samvuer’ (Samuel, Judah, Ephraim’), was a farmer more or less 
during his life. He was editor, with Stephen Gould, of the “ New- 
wark Centinel of Freedom,” in 1799, after the death of his brother 
Aaron, who was, prior to his death, the editor of the paper. He 
continued in the printing and book business for some years. He 
was a representative in the legislature of New-Jersey for many 
years successively, and probably for a greater length of time than 
any other person from his county, and perhaps in the State. He 
was once or twice speaker of the House of Assembly in New Jersey. 
He served one term in the Council (now Senate) of his State: In 
early life he took a prominent part in the affairs of his town, and 
held many offices of trust, having the respect and confidence of bis 
townsmen in an eminent degree. He m. Sarah Baldwin, who d. 
Dec. 26, 1796, aged 30 yrs. 5 mos. 4 days, leaving one child who 
died young. 

He m. for his second wife, Sarah Hayes, dau. of Major Samuel 
Hayes of the revolutionary army, who died June 11, 1811, aged 
80, and Sarah his wife, who died June 3, 1803, aged 71. By this 
marriage they had :— 
18. i. Jabez Prerson, b. Dec. 3, 1803, in Newark, N. J.; lawyer. 
19. ii. Samvet H., b. 16, 1806, in Newark, N. J. ; physician. 
20. iii. ALExanpER C. M., b. July 2, 1810; d. Jan. 25, 1867, in New-York, of 
erysipelas. Was buried at Mount Pleasant Cemetery, Newark, N. J; 


lawyer. 

11. Narwan’ (Samuel,* Judah, Ephraim’ ), m. Margaret Wescott Leonard 
(dau. of Col. Richard Wescott and his wife Margaret Bearzure), 
widow of Joseph Leonard. Nathan Pennington was born at Dutch 
Farms, near Newark, New-Jersey. At the age of 19 he volunteered 
his services in the revolutionary war. He also served against the 
whiskey insurrection. During the revolution he was taken prisoner, 
and sent to Quebec, where he nearly died of starvation. He finally 
escaped with some others, one of the number mounting to the top 
of the wall by standing on the shoulders of the others, the others 
being pulled up by means of their bed clothing, which was tied to- 
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gether, and were then lowered to the opposite side. He was a ship- 
builder. He was at Chestnut Neck, N. J.,in charge of captured 
property, when he married Margaret Wescott (Leonard). He visited 
Newark, N. J., about 1809, remained a year, and died there. It is 
supposed that he was buried there. They had:— 
i, Caruarine, b. April 29, 1801; d. young. 
. ii. Wituram, b. Aug. 24, 1783 ; a. Aug. 19, 1836, in Philadelphia. 
. iii. Ann, b. Feb. 13, 1786 ; d. Aug. 29, 1852, in Newark. 
. iy. CHarorre, b. April 25, "1789 ; iving in Trenton, N. J., 
.v. Joun, b. Mar. 31, 1791; d. Dec. 31, 1858, in Ma: ve Lanix eX J. 
. Vi, Samvzt, b. April 26, 1793 ; d. Feb. 13, 1855, in Louisville, 
vii. Marta, b. May 15, 1796 ; "a. June, 1854, in May’s Landing, I. J. 
26. viii. Resecca, b. Oct. 26, 1805 ; d. March 17, 1865, May’s Land., N. J. 
27. ix. James, b. Aug. 10, 1807 ; d. June, 1865. 


12. Sopnia Crane* (Anna,’ Samuel,* Judah,> Ephraim? ),m. Capt. Robert 
B. Hilliard, Feb. 24, 1805, in N. Y. city. He was b. April 20, 
1780, in New-York, and d. Nov. 24, 1825. He was a captain in the 
merchant service. She resided in Greenfield, Mass., 1868. They 
had :— 

. i. Jane Bett, b. Jan. 27, 1806, in New York. 
. ii. Anna Cranz, b. Oct. 5, 1807, vd - 
. iii, Ropert Bg, b. Feb. 16, 1809, “ went to sea 1834, 
iv. Joun Rucket, b. Sept. 3, 1811, - = heard from. 
. Vv. Saran Rucxgt, b. Aug. is, 1813, - ma 
» vi. Witt1am Pznninerton, b. May 8, 1815, in New York; d. Jan. 23, 1870, 
in New York. 
. Vii. Mary Lzonarp, b. Jan. 4, 1818, in New York. 
. Vili. Henry, b. April 16, 1820, in Newark, N. J. 


13. James W.‘ ( William S.,? Samuel, Judah,’ Ephraim), m. Lucretia 
Shoulders, who d. Oct. 29, 1824. Resided in Newark, N. J. They 
had :— 

i, Wrt1am, b. Oct. 31, 1812; d. July 25, 1825. 

ii, James ADOLPHUS, b. Nov. 14, 1814; d. Dec. 6, 1858. 
iii. Jutia ANN, unmarried. 

iv. Louisa, m. Aaron Young, of Newark, N, J: 

v. Francis, m. —— Carter, of 

14. Mary‘ ( William S° Samuel,* Judah, Ephraim? ),m. John Halsted. 

They had :— 
i, Emma, d. about 1845, unmarried. 
ii, Mary, unmarried. 
iii. Frances, unmarried. 
iv. Harrtert, m. Morris R. Hamilton. 
v. Joun, m. Miss Smith, of Trenton, N. J. 

15. Wittiam® ( William 8S. Samuel, Judah, Ephraim*), graduate of 
Princeton College, New-Jersey, in 1813 ; member of the U. S. House 
of Representatives from 1860 to 1862; ‘speaker of the U. S. House 
of Representatives; governor of New-Jersey for seven years, from 
1837 to 1843 inclusive; also chancellor during the same period; ad- 
mitted to the bar, 1817; U. S. district clerk during the judgeship 
of his father and after. Attorney and counsellor at law, Newark, N.J. 
He m. Caroline Burnet, dau. of Dr. William Burnet. They had :— 

i. WiiuamS., b. Aug. 5, 1818, in Newark, N. J. 


ii. Henrrerra, unmarried, b. Newark, ® 3 
35. iii. Mary, b. 1826 ; d. Nov. 2, 1867, in Madison, N. J. 


36. iv. Epwarp R. 
[To be continued.] 
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Prnosscot Inprans. History Corrected.—A letter from Angpie. reporting 
the doings of the Maine Historical Society, in the Portland Press of the 18th inst., 
says: ‘‘ The secretary read a letter from Judge Godfrey relative to the Penobscot 
Indians, full of interest concerning the tribe that in all the wars against the Ameri- 
can people has been loyal to them. The paper contains a detailed account of the 
various treaties of the Massachusetts Colony with the Penobscots.’’ He says “ the 
first treaty was made in 1786, near where Bangor now is.”? Somebody has made a 
great mistake. There were five distinct treaties made by the Massachusetts Colony 
with the Penobscots ; the last one of which was thirty-two and the last one eighty- 
three years before the one he names as the first one made, if he is correctly reported. 
Every member present must have noticed the error. I have waited to see it cor- 
rected, but have not. If the Penobscots were always loyal, what was the need of 
so many treaties? Perhaps it was a precautionary measure. Below I give place and 
date of each of the five treaties named : : 

Ist. At New Casco port, east side of the mouth of the Presumpscot River, June 
20th, 1703. (See Willis’s Hist. Portland, p. 310.] 

2d. At Falmouth, now Portland, Aug. 5th, 1726, by Lt. Gov. Dummer and his 
council and Chief Wenemonet. [See Smith’s Journal, p. 47.] 

3d. At George’s port, now Thomaston, July, 1744. TWiliie’s Hist. p. 413.] 

4th. At Falmouth, Oct. 16th, 1749, by Commissioners of Massachusetts and 
Chief Toxus. (Smith’s Journal, p, 136.] 

5th. At Falmouth, July 6th, 1754, by Gov. Shirley and 25 Penobscots. 

Louis, Chief of the Penobscots, at a conference of several tribes at Georges, Oct. 
1752, ratified the treaty made at Falmouth in 1749.—[Smith’s Journal, p. 149.] w.c. 

Windham, Feb. 21. 


Dzgrtnc, Marvz.—The Fo people of Westbrook have at last agreed to an ami- 
cable separation. Theold town is to be divided. The new town will embrace the 
villages of Tukey’s Bridge, Allen’s Corner, Morrill’s Corner, Woodford’s Corner, 
Stroudwater, and Libby’s Corner, with the adjacent territory running back to the 
deep age as the dividing line on the east. The old town will comprise Cumber- 
land Mills, the large manufacturing village of Saccarappa, and the territory run- 
ning back to the Windham and Gorham line. Each will make a town of over 3000 
inhabitants, and be entitled to a representative under the new apportionment. The 
new town is to have two-thirds of the town property and pay two-thirds of the town 
debt. The act is to go into effect March 2Ist. 

This makes the fifth town into which the territory of ancient Falmouth has been 
divided. For more than one hundred and thirty years from the time of its settlement 
in 1632 its limits comprised the present territory of Falmouth, — Elizabeth, Port- 
land and Westbrook. Cape Elizabeth was set off and incorporated in 1765, Portland 
in 1786, Westbrook in 1813, and now Deering in 1871. e aggregate population 
of these municipalities is now 44,203, and their aggregate valuation $35,394,288. 

The name chosen by the new town has a local value and Sam, besides being 
distinct, and not likely to be confounded with that of any other town. The Deering 
family has been prominent in this vicinity for more than a century, having made its 
advent to Falmouth, now Portland, in 1762, and has in its connections the distin- 
guished names of Preble and Fessenden. The old Deering homestead is in the new 
town. It already numbers among its inhabitants many whose business is in Port- 
land, and it must become an important adjunct to this city, growing with its growth 
and prosperity. —Maine paper. February, 1871. 


LeLtock—Ket1occ.—On page 77, vol. iii. of his Genealogical Dictionary of New- 
England, Mr. Savage devotes quite a paragraph to what he styles the ‘‘ almost im- 
possible name ”’ of Lellock, Joseph, Boston, who by wife Joanna, had born to him 
son Martin, 22 Nov., 1658, as appears by the second copy of the Records, the original 
of which is lost. This name, which Mr. Savage afterward thinks should be Sel- 
lock (iv. 51), should doubtless read Kellogg. Joseph Kellogg, whose first wife was 
Joanna, removed, between 1656 and 1658, from Farmington to Boston, and thence as 
early as 1662 to + ys Between 1656 and 1660, Savage gives him son Martin, but 
does not mention the date of his birth, which undoubtedly should be 22 Nov., 1658. 

Hartford, Conn. L. M. B. 
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JEFFERSON, PREsSIDENT—DESCENDANTS OF.—Virginia papers mention the recent 
death of Miss Cornelia Jefferson Randolph, a granddaughter of Thomas Jefferson, 
at the age of seventy-three. She was the fourth of the Randolph family who have 
died within a few weeks. In this connection it is recorded that the late Gov. Kan- 
dolph and his wife Martha, daughter of Thomas Jefferson, reared eleven children, 
six daughters and five sons, all of whom lived toa mature age. James, Lewis, Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin, late a Virginia State Senator ; George Weshinnten, Secretary 
of War in the late Southern Confederacy ; Mrs. Bankhead, and Cornelia, are de- 
ceased ; one son, Col. Thomas Jefferson, now in his seventy-ninth ; Mrs. Joseph 
Coolidge of Boston [See Bond’s Watertown, p. 181]; Mrs. N. P. Trist and Miss 
Mary of Alexandria, and Mrs. Meikleham, formerly of New-York, but now of Vir- 

inia, are still living; an instance of remarkable longevity in one family.—Boston 

vening Transcript, March 8, 1871. 


Batpwin.—Sylvester Baldwin, passenger 21 June, 1638, made his nuncupative 
will, proved 13 July, 1638, before Deputy Gov. Dudley by oaths of Chad Brown, 
Francis Bolt, James Weeden and John Baldwin. Where can the record or any 
papers relating thereto be found ? 

Winthrop’s Journal mentions Richard of Braintree and dau. Jane, in 1637. Is 
there any evidence that Henry and the Ist John of Woburn were brothers, or either 
or Georgey sonsof Richard? Is there any further record of Richard or his 
family ? C. C. Batpwin, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Pratstep, Lrevt. Rocrr.—Gen. H. M. Plaisted, of Bangor, Maine, is preparing 
for publication a genealogical memoir of the descendants of Lieut. Roger Plaisted, 
who was killed by the Indians at Berwick, Me., Oct., 1675. Those interested in the 
subject should address him as above immediately. 


A Nationa Toanxscivinc.—The Commonwealth (newspaper), Boston, Mass., 
July 14, 1851, published the ag ag Sew y — 

‘* An effort is being made by Gov. Wood of Ohio, in pursuance of a joint resolu- 
tion of the Ohio Legislature, to have a uniform day for Thanksgiving and Prayer, 
in all the states of the Union, and he has corresponded with the Executives of the 


several states on the subject. The day selected will most probably be the last Thurs- 
| in November.”’ 


Vas this correspondence or an abstract of it ever published ? Inquirer. 


Pinxney, Mrs. Ann A.—Daeatu or a Retativeor Cuarzes James Fox anp WILLIAM 
Pixxney.—The death of Mrs. Ann A. Pinkney, of this city, removes from a lar 
circle of friends, who will often recall her, one of the most estimable and properly 
distinguished ladies of her time, in the possession of Christian virtues which she 
was eageae called upon to illustrate in the circumstances and trials of her lot. 
Her father was brother of Charles James Fox, the illustrious English orator. She 
was born in Maryland, and married Charles Pinkney, son of William Pinkney, the 
distinguished American orator, and the head of the American bar. One son-in-law, 
Jacob Sperry, a Lieutenant-Colonel in a Philadelphia regiment, was killed in the 
American war, and another, John J. Sperry, a Lieutenant-Colonel, and by brevet a 
Brigadier-General, who was engaged at Ball’s Bluff, and in fourteen other battles 
of the late war, died of wounds received at Gettysburgh, leaving her, on the male 
side, only one grandson, Robert J. Sperry, who was with her at her decease. 

Her husband, Charles Pinkney, a lawyer of Baltimore, was for eight years Secre- 
tary of Legation at St. Petersburg, to which court she accompanied him, and parti- 
cipated in all the experiences of court society. By the failure of the United States 
Bank she lost her private fortune of $100.000. 

Col. Thomas Johnson, an uncle on the mother’s side, was the intimate and dear 
friend of George Washington, and received from him his gold watch, with an en- 
graved tribute upon it to him as ‘‘ his beloved friend, as a memento of his great 
esteem.’’ This was in her possession at the time of her decease. 

For some years past she has lived with her daughter, Mrs. Theodore Kane, at 299 
Adelphi street in this city. 

Her mind was stored with recollections of the persons and events of her time. 
Her manners had the quiet dignity of the old school. She was characterized by an 
unvarying sweetness of temper, good sense and simplicity of character, which made 
her widely and deservedly beloved and valued.—Brooklyn Eagle. March, 1871. 


Oscoop.—Mr. Ira Osgood, of Loudon Centre, N. H., is preparing a History of the 
Osgood Family. 
Vou. XXV. 26 
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AppLeton.—The following record is submitted as a correction to the broadside 
sheet of Appleton Pedigree published by Dr. John Appleton, on which he has the 
Thomas Appleton here named married to —— Barnard. 

Thomas Appleton was born March 15, 1744. Martha Young was born Dec. 17, 
1747. Martha and Thomas were married Dec. 15, 1765. Children :— 

i. Samuel, b. May 8, 1768. ii. Martha, b. June 16, 1770. iii. Thomas R., b. 
June 12, 1772. iv. John, b. Dec. 2, 1774. v. Benjamin, b. Sept. 24, 1777; d. 
March 15, 1778. vi. Lydia, b. Feb. 17,1779. vii. Benjamin B., b. May 8, 1781; 
d. Jan. 5. viii. Polly, b. April 24,1783. ix., x. and xi., triplets, b. June 6, 1786— 
George W., Joseph W. d. Jan. 19, 1787, and Henry K. 

Lydia Young, grandmother of the above children, died Sept. 27, 1793, aged 88 
years. Mary Appleton, grandmother of the above children, died Sept. 3, 1803, aged 
87 years. Mrs. Lydia Wells is now living on Salem street, Boston. ‘Thomas Ap- 
pleton, father of the above children, died Dec. 1, 1803, aged 59 years. Samuel 
Appleton died Jan. 8, 1815, aged 47 years and 8 mos. Martha Appleton, mother of 
the above children, died very suddenly, Jan. 30, 1829, aged 81 years. Henry K. Ap- 
pleton died Aug. 18, 1829, aged 43 years. J. M. Bancrorr. 

P. O. Box 382, N. Y. 


Dover, N. H.—Dr. Belknap’s List of Marriages.—In the Rxctster, January, 1871, 
the copyist of the marriages solemnized in Dover, N. H., by Rev. Jeremy Belknap 
says: ‘* Where his marriage list prior to 1776 is, does not appear.”’ It is on record 
in Dover, in the books of the First Church, and also, I am positive, on the town 
records. A. H.Q 

March 24, 1871. 


Bowne.—We are informed that William Bowne was a freeman of Mass. colony 
in 1637. Where was he living at the time he was made a freeman? We find also 
that one William Bowne was granted a planter’s lot in Gravesend, L. I., on the 
12th of March, 1646. Were they the same individual? We find also that John 
Bowne was granted a planter’s lot in Gravesend on the 20th of Sept., 1647. Were 
these two persons a part of the company who came here with the kady Deborah 
Moody, from Massachusetts ? 

Thomas Bowne, with his son John, and daughter Dorothy (who m. Edward Far- 
rington), came to Boston from England in the latter part of 1648, or early in Jan., 
1649, and from thence to Flushing, L. I., in 1651. Can any one give me any in- 
formation regarding them, what ship they arrived in, the exact date of their arrival, 
or any memoranda of them during their stay in Boston? 

Was this latter family related to that of Gravesend? J. T. Bowne. 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Warir.—Did Mary Wait, who was married, about the year 1630, to Robert Lord, 
afterwards of Ipswich, Mass., have any brothers or sisters who resided in New- 
England ? J. W. D. 


First Native Avrnor.—Who was the first native author of America, and what 
was the title of his book and date of publication ? F. 8. D. 

[The earliest native American author, that we notice in Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia 
of American Literature, is Francisco de Florencia, born in the peninsula of Florida 
about the year 1620, who published as early as 1661 and probably in 1657. There 
was a press early in Mexico, and those familiar with Mexican literature may be able 
to name earlier native writers. 

The earliest native New-England author, whom we can call to mind, is Rev. In- 
crease Mather, born in Dorchester, June 21, 1639, who published, in 1669, The Mys- 
tery of Israel’s Salvation. Rev. Samuel Willard, vice-president of Harvard College, 
was born in Concord a few months after Mather, and published a few years later 
than he. Can any of our readers refer us to earlier native authors? 

Rev. Seaborn Cotton was born at sea, during the passage of his parents to this 
country, in August, 1633. He is mentioned Cotton Mather in the Magnalia 
(bk. v. part i. sect. 1), among the writers who ‘‘ published’’ Catechisms. He can- 
not, however, be called a native of America ; and as we have met with no copy of 
this Catechism, it is not certain that Mather meant that it was printed. J. w. D.] 


Locat History.—An example worthy of imitation.—We clip the following item 
from the Boston Morning Journal, May 15, 1871 :— 

‘¢ The librarian of the Charlestown Public Library, Mr. C. S. Cartee, is endeavor- 
ing to form a Department of Local History, which shall consist of books, pamphlets, 
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papers, and whatever relates to the history of the town, its schools, churches, socie- 

ties, former libraries or business corporations, and to this end invites all who have 

anything that would seem desirable to place in this collection, to send it to the libra- 
and thus insure the success of the plan.”’ 

We would advise the custodians of every town library in the State to follow Mr. 
Cartee’s example. Where there is no town library, the town clerk, or —<- other 
person interested in the history of the town, is invited to make such a collection 
and deposit it in the library of the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society, 18 
Somerset street, Boston. Town librarians are invited to collect a duplicate series of 
documents for the above Society. J. W. D. 


Menpon 1n Kino Pattir’s War.—(We are indebted to Dr. John G. Metcalf, of 
Mendon, for the following valuable note.) Mendon was attacked by a party of 
Indians, led by Mattoonas, July 14, 1675. Mattoonas belonged to a tribe of ‘ pray- 
ing ’”’ Indians, living at Quinsigamond, and had, not long before, been made a con- 
stable by Gookin and Eliot in one of their visits to the tribe. 

The histories of the Indian wars speak of this attack, fix the date as above, and 
say that ‘‘ four or five persons ”’ were slain. Neither history or tradition give the 
names of any of those who were killed. The following petition furnishes the names 
of two of the victims. 

‘* To the Honored Council Now Sittinge In Boston The Humble Petition of Mat- 
thias Puffer Humbly Sheweth. 

That whereas your petitioner hath been complained of for beinge absent from 
Mendon to ye discouragement of those that remain, my answer is that I departed at 
first with ye consent of ye Towne, provided I carried away the Widdow Gurney at 
my owne charge, which I accordingly performed, and since the Major’s warrant to 
summon me and ye rest hither againe Fue returned thither againe and have beene 
helpful to them by ee wena them amunition and otherwise. Indeed I have been 
forced to return to Braintre to take care of my children that are left, my wife was slain 
by the barbarous Indians and my eldest son ; severall of the best of my cattell killed to 
maintain the garrison ; many more of them I have left ; my Estate is lost, my Con- 
dition is desolate and I am not in the capacity yt others are whose families are not 
broken. I Humbly beseech the mins Councill to consider my case and not ex- 
pose my poore children to ruin for I have not Estate to maintain my Children with- 
out my labour and care: to him that is in affliction pitty should be shewed. I 
think my case is the case of the widdow if not worse. My Humble petition is that 
I may be suffered to continue at Brantree, that I may be a succor to my children, 
which else will be exposed to ruin and yr. petitioner will ever pe 

TarrHias Purrer.”’ 

LerFInGwELL Famity.—Rev. E. B. Huntington, of Stamford, Conn., is bringing 
rapidly toa close his work on the Leffiingwells of this country. It will be published 
for subscribers at five dollars a copy. Mr. H. will be greatly obliged if any of his 
antiquarian friends can aid in the solution of two questions, yet unanswered by his 
inegenene : 

1. Who were the parents of Lieut. Thomas Leffinqwell, of Norwich, Conn? 

2. What was the relationship between Michael Leffingwell, of Woburn, Mass., and 
the Norwich Lieutenant? 


Corrin—Loncrettow.—A singular mistake is made in a ‘‘ Handbook for Fictitious 
Names,’’ by Olphar Hamst, Esq., which was published in London three years ago. 
It is there said (p. 35) that Joshua Coffin is a pseudonym of Henry W. Longfellow, 
who appears, according to the Handbook, as the author of the History of Newbury, 
Massachusetts. In this neighborhood where Mr. Coffin was well known during his 
life-time as an accurate scholar of local history, it; may seem needless to contradict 
the misstatement. The poet is a descendant of William Longfellow, who was one of 
the early settlers of Newbury, but this fact does not give us the clew to the origin 
of the error. Olphar Hamst is an anagram of Ralph Thomas, the real name of the 
author of the ‘‘ Handbook.’ 8. A. G. 

(Mr. Coffin was a member of N. E. Historic, Genealogical Society and a valued 
contributor to the Recister. See his obituary, ante, xx. pp. 267-70.—Eb.] 


Exeter, N. H.—In the early part of this year, Hon. Charles H. Bell, of Exeter, 
president of the N. H. Historical Society, began a series of articles in the News- 
Letter, relating to the history of that town. All these articles are of a highly 
interesting a 5 important character. Exeter being one of the oldest towns in the 
State, its early history is closely interwoven with that of the other old towns, 
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and every son of the Granite State, at home or abroad, will, we judge, be glad to 
have Mr. Bell proceed rapidly, and will secure a copy of the News-Letter. 


Ap.arv.—We clip from a newspaper dated November, 1870, the statement that 
Mr. George Adlard, who for four years past has filled the position of United States 
manager of the Queen Insurance Company with much credit, has retired and been 
voted an annual pension of $3,000 gold. The new manager is Mr. W. H. Ross, a 
gentleman of eminent respectability and fine business talents. 

Mr. Adlard is well known as an antiquary, and contributed to the Recisrer (vol. 
viii. p. 136) some valuable extracts from the English Council records. 


Netti Genratocy.—Edward D. Neill, Esq., United States Consul at Dublin, Ire- 
Jand, the author of a valuable contribution to the Recisrsr, vol. xxiii. pp. 21-36, 
and also favorably known as an historical writer (ante, xxiv. 436), has issued a cir- 
cular asking for information concerning the parentage and birth-place of his great 
grand{lather, John Neill, who came from Ireland to America as early as 1739. It 
has been suggested to him that John Neill may have been the son of Rev. Henry 
Neill, a graduate of Glasgow University in 1699, and for many years pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church, Ballyrashane, Ireland. He is not informed whether Rev. 
Henry Neill had children or not. To the circular is appended the following 

** GENEALOGICAL MEMORANDUM.” 

John Neill, a native of the Ulster Province of Ireland, was a lawyer as early as 
A.D. 1739, at Lewes, Sussex County, Delaware, in America. Eight years later he 
was licensed to plead in all the courts of record in the Delaware colony, as will be 
seen from the following document :— 

‘* By the Honourable George Thomas, Esq., Lieutenant Governor and Commander 
in Chief of the Provincesand Counties of New Castle, Kent, and Sussex in Delaware. 

Whereas, John Neill of the county of Sussex, Gentleman, hath been admitted an 
Attorney of the Court of Common Pleas, for the 3rd (Sussex) County, for above 
eight years past, as by the records of the 3rd Court may appear, and hath likewise 
been admitted an Attorney within the like Court for the County of Kent, as I am 
credibly informed; and whereas the said John Neill hath been recommended to 
me as a person of an honest disposition and learned in the law, and having ap- 
plied to me for a license to extend his practice to some other Court within my gov- 
ernment, 

I do therefore, by virtue of the powers to me well known to belong, authorize 
and license the said John Neill to plead in any of the Courts of Record within 
my government, he behaving himself in good fidelity as well to the aforesaid 
Courts as to his clients, and taking sech queliiations as are enjoined by law, and 
conforming himself to the rules of those Courts wherein he doth or shall practice. 

Given under my hand and seal at Lewes, in Sussex aforesaid, the Ninth da 
of June, the twentieth year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord George the II. 
over Great Britain, France, and Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, and 
Anno Domino 1747. Gro. Tuomas.” 

Children of John Neill, lawyer:—Henry was in the war for Independence, colonel 
of 2d Delaware regiment. He died childless in 1803 at Lewes, Delaware. John, 
educated under the supervision of a distinguished scholar, the Rev. Matthew Wilson, 
of Lewes ; became a physician at Snow Hill, Maryland, and in 1816 died. 

Children of John Neill, physician:—Jobn died in infancy. Henry reccived the 
degree of M.D. from the University of Pennsylvania ; became vice-president of the 
Philadelphia College of Physicians, and in 1845 died. Margaret married Isaac P. 
Smith, ., of Snow Hill, Maryland. 

Children of Henry Neill, M.D., of the city of Philadelphia :—Benjamin Duffield, 
received the degree of A.B. from Yale College; of M.D. from the University of 
Pennsylvania. Elizabeth Duffield, married J. man Paul, M.D., of Philadelphia. 
Anna Philips, unmarried. Henry, received the degree of A.B. and D.D. from 
Amherst College. Emily, married Robert Ewing, Esq. of Philadelphia. John, re- 
ceived the degree of A.B. and M.D. from the University of Pennsylvania. James 
P. W., captain in regular army of United States of America. ward Duffield, 
received the degree of A.B. from Amherst College, Consul of United States of Ame- 
rica at Dublin. Thomas Hewson, graduate of U.S. Military Academy at West Point, 
and brevet brigadier-general.’’ 


Nore.—Page 214, line 1, after reputation, and, insert his son Henry. Page 244, 
line 23, for two read nearly one. 
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NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC, GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


PRoOcEEDINGS. 


Boston, Massachusetts, Wednesday, February 1, 1871.—The regular monthly 
meeting was held at the society’s rooms, No. 17 Bromfield street, this afternoon, at 
three o’clock, the president, Hon. Marshall Pinckney Wilder, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the annual meeting having been printed and circulated among 
the members, the reading of this record was omitted. 

James F. Seseseall. Ben. the librarian, reported that since the last meeting 18 
volumes and 24 pamphlets had been presented to the society. 

The Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, jthe corresponding secretary, made his monthly re- 
port of correspondence. 

Charles W. Tuttle, Esq., the assistant historiographer, read a biographical sketch 
of Prof. Romeo Elton, D.D., a member of the society, who died last year. 

The Board of Directors nominated 11 resident members and 1 corresponding mem- 
ber, who were balloted for and elected. 

Col. A. H. Hoyt read a pa r on Abraham Shurt and John Earthy, prepared for 
the 4d by Prof. John Johnston, LL.D., of the Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Ct. 

Hon. Joseph White, LL.D., Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
read a paper on the derivation of the names of some of the towns in Massachusetts. 

Thanks were voted to Prof. Johnston, Col. Hoyt and Mr. White. 

On motion of Charles W. Tuttle, Esq., the following preamble and resolutions 
were adopted :— 

Whereas, Many valuable historical and genealogical articles are printed in the 
RecistEr, especially in the earlier volumes, without the writers’ names ; 

And whereas It is desirable that the names of these writers should be known 
and preserved ; 

And whereas The same can now be secured in nearly all instances ; 

Resolved, That Samuel G. Drake, John Ward Dean, William B. Trask, Elias 
Nason and Albert H. Hoyt be a committee to ascertain the names of the writers of 
these articles, and cause them to be printed. 


Boston, March 1.—A monthly meeting was held this afternoon at three o’clock at 
the society’s rooms, No. 17 Bromfield street, the president in the chair. 

The recording secretary read the record of the proceedings at the Feb’y meeting. 

The librarian reported the monthly donations to the library to be 14 volumes and 


91 Ta oem 
he corresponding secretary reported the monthly correspondence. 

The Board of Directors nominated 8 candidates for resident membership, who were 
elected by ballot. 

Frederic Kidder, Esq., of Melrose, read a A od on Cabot’s first voyage of dis- 
covery to North America, in which he showed the probable course which that navi- 
gator took, deduced from — investigations. 

J.Otis Williams, Esq., of Boston, read a -— entitled, A Chat with the Puritans. 

Thanks were voted to Messrs. Kidder and Williams. 

The president, in behalf of the building committee, reported that the we 
house was nearly ready for occupancy, and would be dedicated on the 18th of thi 
month with an address from the Hon. Charles H. Bell, of Exeter, N. H. 


Saturday, March 18,—Pursuant to previous notice, the society’s house, 18 Somer- 
set snes. Taito, was thrown open this day to public inspection, and at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon a large number of members assembled to take part in its formal 
dedication to the use of the society. 

The exercises consisted of a brief introductory address by the Hon. Marshall P. 
Wilder, the president ; a prayer by the Rev. Edwards A. Park, D.D., of Andover, 
Mass. ; the singing, under the direction of Samuel B. Noyes, Esq., of the h 
commencing with the words, ‘‘ Let children hear the mighty d >; an address 
by the Hon. Charles H. Bell,' of Exeter, N. H., on the true aims and methods of 
historical study ; singing of a doxology ; and a benediction. 


1 Mr. Bell’s address will appear in the next, October, No. of the REGISTER.—ED, 
Vou. XXV. 26* 
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Boston, Wednesday, April 5.—A monthly meeting was held at three o’clock this 
afternoon at the society’s house, the Hon. Edward S. Tobey in the chair. 

The recording secretary read the record of the proceedings of the March meetings. 

The corresponding secretary made his monthly report of correspondence. 

Biographical sketches of several deceased members were read, namely, of Buck- 
ingham Smith, Esq., of New York city, and Gen. Asa Howland, of Conway, Mass., 
by Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., the historiographer; and of Col. James W. Sever, of 
Boston, by Mr. Tutile, the assistant historiographer. 

The directors nominated 15 candidates for resident, and one for corresponding 
membership, who were elected. 

Rev. Elias Nason, of North Billerica, read a paper entitled, The Model Town of 
Massachusetts, for which thanks were voted. 

On motion of Winslow Lewis, M.D., it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of this society be presented to Hon. Charles H. Bell, 
for his able and interesting address delivered on the 18th of March last, on the occa- 
on of the dedication of the society’s house, and that a copy be requested for pub- 
ication. 


an May 3.—A monthly meeting was held this afternoon, the president in the 
chair. 

The recording secretary read the record of the preceding meeting. 

The librarian reported that during the past two months, 73 volumes and 253 pam- 
phlets had been ag to the society. 

A letter from Hon. Charles Francis a LL.D., was read, ey a gift 
to the society of a copy of the works of his grandfather, President John Adams; 
for which thanks were voted him. 

Hon. John S. Sleeper presented to the reg | the records of the Boston Phreno- 
logical Society, an institution incorporated Feb. 25, 1833, and which embraced 
among its members many of the scientific and prominent citizens of Boston and 
vicinity. Its last meeting was held in Charlestown, at the residence of John S. 
Sleeper, the donor. Mr. Sleeper accompanied his gift with an interesting paper 
giving the history of said society. 

The thanks of the society were voted to Mr. Sleeper for the valuable donation. 

The corresponding secretary made his monthly report. 

The directors nominated 4 candidates for resident membership. 

The aienggter read biographical sketches of Hon. David Sears and Elmer 

‘ Townsend, Esq., deceased aaah. 

Hon. Thomas C. Amory, of Boston, read a paper on Sir William Pepperrell, and 
the Pepperrell and Sparhawk mansions, in Kittery, Maine. 

The committee of arrangements for the dedication of the society’s house March 
18, were requested to have charge of printing the address and other proceedings. 


Wednesday, June 9.—A monthly meeting was held this afternoon at three o’clock, 
the Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D.D., presiding. 

The librarian’s report was read by the Kev. Mr. Slafter. Since the first of May 
40 bound volumes and 134 pamphlets have been added by gift to the library. In 
addition to the above, Mr. Isaac Child, of Boston, presented to the library 250 
bound volumes of newspapers, with a carefully prepared and beautifully executed 
index of titles, names of editors, publishers, &c. ; 

The ae secretary read an interesting letter from J. O. Dion, of Cham- 
bly Bason, Canada, giving an account of a monument erected in that place to 
Abraham Cuyler, ey a mayor of Albany, a loyal American tow gt also a 
letter from Wm. Smith Ellis, of Charlwood, county of Surrey, England, informing 
the corresponding secretary that he had sent to the library 26 folio volumes, impor- 
tant and valuable to the student of English history ; also a letter from Frank E. 
Hotchkiss, Esq., of New-Haven, Conn., in relation to presenting to the society his- 
torical documents, and two maps already presented by him to the society. He read 
also two notes from Sir Charles Ochterlony of St. Andrews, Fife, Scotland, in rela- 
tion to an engraved portrait of Major-General Sir David Ochterlony, a native of 
Boston, which Sir Charles had recently presented to the society. He also read a note 
from Jonathan Mason, Esq., of Boston, in regard to a copy in oil of a portrait of 
John Adams, second president of the United States, by the late Sir Gilbert Stuart, 
which Mr. Mason has recently presented to the society. 

Ten new members, recommended by the board of directors, were chosen. The 
historiographer read biographical sketches of two deceased members, namely :—of 
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James Read, Esq., of Boston, who died Dec. 24, 1870, aged 81 years, and of the 
Hon. Oliver Bliss Morris, of Springfield, Mass., who died in that city April 9, 1871, 
at the advanced age of 88 years. ev. Dr. E. Russell, of Randolph, added some 
reminiscences of Judge Morris. f 

He was followed by the Rev. Daniel P. Noyes, with a paper on John Winthrop 
and his influence upon the early history of Massachusetts. The thanks of the 
society were voted to Mr. Noyes for his paper, and to Messrs. Mason, Ellis, Hotch- 
kiss and Child, for their gifts. 

The next meeting of the society will be held on the first Wednesday in September. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


The Life of Richard Deane, Major-General and General-at-Sea in the 
Service of the Commonwealth, and one of the Commissioners of the High 
Court of Justice appointed for the Trial of King Charles the First. By 
Joun Batuurst Deane, M.A., F.S.A.; of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge ; Corresponding Member of the New-England Historic, Genea- 
logical Society; Rector of St. Martin Outwich, London. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1870. 8vo. pp. xii. and 718. 


As everything relating to the history of England during the Commonwealth and 
the times immediately preceding it, has a particular interest for New-England read- 
ers, the present volume will commend itself to their perusal. It contains many 
interesting details concerning this portion of the history of our mother country, 
largely drawn from rare volumes or unpublished documents. The book has also an 
additional recommendation to their attention. Two prominent and honored actors 
in the early events of our own history were associated with the subject of this me- 
moir during a 7 of his public life ; one of them, Rev. Hugh Peters, having 
been chaplain of the troops which he commanded, and the other, Sir Henry Vane, 
having been joined with him in the government of Scotland. 

Richard Deane was a son of Edward Deane of Woodhouse, in the hamlet of 
Farmcot and ape of Temple Guyting in Gloucester, England, whose pedigree is 
here given. He was born in that parish in 1610, and was baptized on the 8th of 
July in the neighboring church at Guyting Poher. His mother was Ann Wass, a 
native of Buckinghamshire. The family of Wass or Wase was connected by mar- 
riage with that of the patriot Hampden, and the author thinks that this circumstance 
may have had some influence on the fortunes of Richard Deane. ‘The arms used by 
him indicate that he belonged to the same family as Henry Dene, archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Sir Richard Deane, mayor of London. He was a cousin german to 
the father of Sir Anthony Deane, Commissioner of the English Navy. 

Of his youth and early manhood previous to joining the Parliamentary army in 
1642, little is known. The few references to that period of his life which exist, 
though evidently mixed with gross error and most of them tinged with partizan 
spite, intimate that he had seen service at sea ; though it is difficult to determine in 


what —, 

We find him an artilleryman at the battle of Edgehill, Oct. 23, 1642. In 
1644, he accompanied the Earl of Essex’s army in the unfortunate march into Corn- 
wall ; and here he first emerges from obscurity. At the capitulation at Lostwithiel, 
Sept. 1, 1644, he seems to have been in command of the artillery, his superior officers 
having escaped by sea with the general. He signed the attestation of the officers 
concerning this disaster ; and, of the twenty signatures attached to that document, 
his appears as the ninth. : 

On the remodelling of the army in 1645, he was promoted to a captaincy and 
made Comptroller of Ordnance. As such, he rendered valuable aid at aseby, and 
accompanied Gen. Fairfax in his western campaign, giving proof, in repeated in- 
stances, of coolness, skill and resolution. After the surrender of Exeter, he assisted 
at the siege and capture of Oxford, which closed, what is termed, the first civil war. 

He had now attained the rank of colonel and began to take a prominent part in 
the affairs of the country. Of the rights of the army, he was known as a stout 
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supporter ; and when, in 1647, parliament sought to weaken the power of its rival 
by sending Cromwell on an ie to Ireland, Deane also was ordered there as 
commander of the artillery. But neither of them left England at this time. In the 
second civil war he was active ; and his services at the battle of Preston raised him 
to the rank of Major-General. 

He seems to have attached himself to Cromwell, who took him into council in 
some of the most critical periods of his political life. Our author thinks that as 
the family of Gen. Deane was connected with the Hampdens which intermarried 
with the Cromwells, there may have been some relationship between the two friends. 
When Col. Pride administered his ‘‘ Purge”’ to the House of Commons, Deane was 
chosen to hold in check, with his troops, the city of London which he afterwards 
marched into and occupied. 

In January, 1649, he was appointed a member of the High Court of Justice for 
the trial of King Charles. He seems to have been one of the earliest officers of the 
army to express himself openly in favor of bringing the king to trial. He sat at 
the trial, and was one of the: fifty-nine judges who affixed their names to the death- 
warrant. 

On the resignation of the Earl of Warwick as Lord High Admiral, the Admiralty 
was put into commission, and he was appointed one of‘ the commissioners and admi- 
rals, their _ being ‘‘ Generals-at-Sea.”’ His associates were Cols. Popham and 
Blake. In the autumn of 1649, Gen. Deane, who was then guarding the Bristol 
channel and the coasts of Cornwall, conveyed the troops of Cromwell to Ireland and 
probably assisted on land in reducing that country. 

In the war with Scotland, he rendered important service. Early in 1651, he went 
with his fleet to the assistance of Cromwell, carrying with him troops and large 
supplies of the munitions of war. He also took with him a number of flat-boats 
for transporting the troops across the Frith of Forth, which was essential to the 
success of the campaign. In May, he was appointed the third in command of 
Cromwell’s infantry, that general and Lambert only being above him. He continued 
with the army and participated in the battle of Worcester when the Scots and 
Royalists were totally defeated. 

e was appointed by parliament the second of eight commissioners for the civil 
and military government of Scotland, Gen. Lambert being the first. On the retire- 
ment of Lambert, he became, says Rev. Mr. Deane, ‘‘ not only the chief commissioner, 
but also the chief military and naval commander of all Scotland—an amount of 
power which had never before, and has never since, been conferred by parliament 
upon any single man in these kingdoms.”’ 

The arrival of the English commissioners was followed by "eo changes in the 
affairs of Scotland. ‘ The tyranny of the Presbyterian church was restrained ; the 
laws of the land were better administered ; and equal justice was dealt out to high 
and low, rich and poor.’’ Among their reforms was the putting a stop effectually 
to the executions for sorcery and witchcraft, and to the cruelties with which those 
accused of these crimes were treated. Fairly did Gen. Deane earn the title of 
‘The Pacificator of Scotland’? given to him in this book. His government of that 
country was both energetic and humane; and when he left it, near the close of 1652, _ 
to take part in the naval war with Holland, it enjoyed a state of tranquillity such as 
i ple had not seen for a years. 

he war begun in 1652, with the rival republic of Holland, then the first naval 
— in the world, is considered one of the most glorious in the annals of England. 

he student of English history knows that, though Deane died in the early part of 
it, he contributed, while he lived, his fair share to the result. Fuller evidence and 
‘details will, however, be found here. He was killed in battle June 2, 1653, on 
board the Resolution, and was buried with imposing ceremonies in Westminster 
Abbey a few weeks later. 

The person of Admiral Deane, ‘‘ if we may judge of it by his portraits,” says 
the author, ‘‘ was remarkably fine and commanding. His words were few, and he 
was never found praying in public, nor preaching ‘ in the corners.of streets to be 
seen of men.’’? He was a friend of toleration in religious matters. It is inferred 
from a contemporary lampoon that he was, at one time, an anabaptist. Prince in 
his Worthies of Devon states that, at his death, he was ‘‘ a Beamist in religion.?’ 

The author of the present work is a nephew and son-in-law of Dr. Lempriere, 
whose Classical and Biographical Dictionaries were, in our youth, standard authori- 
ties. He himself holds a high position amon English antiquaries. He is the 
author of The Worship of the Serpent Traced, a learned archeological work, which 
reached a second edition in 1833. He has contributed to the Transactions of the 
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Society of Antiquaries, of which he has long been a member, some of the most 
elaborate papers that have been printed there. 

It is nearly a quarter of a century since the writer learned that Rev. Mr. Deane 
was collecting materials for a biography of his namesake, Admiral.Deane. Other 
avocaiions, we presume, have delayed till the present time the completion of this 
memoir. ‘The delay is not, however, to be regretted; for it has given him more 
time and better opportunities for perfecting his work. Of late years, the public 
archives in England have been thrown open more freely to historical students, and 
numerous antiquarian publications have been issued since he commenced his re- 
searches, shedding a flood of light upon the times of which he treats. 

Till the present book appeared, little was known concerning Admiral Deane, 
except what related to a few of the last years of his life. He was known as one of 
the so-called ‘‘ Regicides,’’ and as a bold and efficient naval commander whose loss 
was deeply lamented by the nation; but the steps by which he rose to his high 
position and the sterling moral and mental qualities which he ——s are here for 
the first time aodegal Now that a memoir worthy of his character and deeds 
has been published, we trust that Richard Deane will take the place in English his- 
tory that justly belongs to him. 

he thorough acquaintance which our author has with the history and genealogy 
of the family of Deane, as well as other prominent English families, has been of 
great assistance to him in these investigations. We presume there is no other per- 
son living so familiar with the genealogy of the Deanes of England. 

Among the illustrations in this book are two portraits of ‘Admiral Deane. There 
is also a portrait of his descendant, Mr. Edmund Lenthall Swift, the present keeper 
of the British Crown Jewels, who is a great-grandson of Mr. Goodwin Swift—uncle 
of the witty Dean of St. Patrick’s—who married Hannah the younger daughter of 
Admiral Deane. The descendants of this couple are here traced. Mary the elder 
See, and the only other child left by the admiral, is not known to have mar- 
ried. J. W. D. 


A Statistical Vindication of the City of London; or Fallacies Exposed and 
Figures Explained. By Bensamin Scort, F.R.A.S. Second Edition. 
London: Longmans, Green, Reader & Dyer. 1867. 8vo. pp. 200. 


The Contents and Teachings of the Catacombs at Rome ; being a Vindica- 
tion of Pure and Primitive Christianity, and an Exposure of the Oor- 
ruptions of Popery, derived from the Sepulchral Remains of the Early 
Christians at Rome. By Brensamin Scort, F.R.A.S. Second Edition. 
London: Longman, Green, Longman & Roberts. 1860. 12mo. pp. 144. 


The Revival in Ulster; its Moral and Social Results. By BEnsamiIn 
Scort, F.R.A.S. Third Thousand. London: Longman, Green, Long- 
man & Roberts. 1860. 8vo. pp. 114. 


Locomotion ; Being Two Lectures on the Advances made in Artificial Loco- 
motion in Great Britain. Second Edition. By Brnsamin Scort, 
F.R.A.S. London: S. W. Partridge. 1867. 18mo. pp. 73. 


An Hour with the Pilgrim Fathers and their Precursors. A Lecture. By 
Bensamin Scort, F.R.A.S. Second Edition. London: W. Thorn. 
1869. 8vo. pp. 40. 


The Pilgrim Fathers neither Puriians nor Persecutors. A Lecture delivered 
at Friends’ Institute, on the 18th January, 1866. By Brnsamin Scort, 
F.R.A.S. Second Edition. London: A. W. Bennett. 1869. 8vo. 
pp. 39. 

The author of the six books whose titles are given above, is, according to a bio- 
graphical sketch published in the London Illustrated News of the World for Nov. 
20, 1858, the son of Benjamin Whinnell Scott. He was born in the year 1814; and 
on the death of his father, in 1841, he succeeded him as chief clerk to the Chamber- 
lain of London. In 1858, he was chosen, by the Livery of London, to the office of 
Chamberlain, as the successor of Sir John Key. This is a very responsible office, 
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the duties of which are partly judicial and partly financial. In the latter capacity, 
as banker of the city, his receipts and payments are very large, averaging, of late 
years, it is said, two millions of pounds sterling. 

Mr. Scott is an advocate of political and social progress, and was a warm and 
outspoken friend of this country during the late war for the preservation of the 
Union. For many years he has devoted his spare time to lecturing to the working 
classes ; and, about nine years ago, he assisted in forming the Working Mens’ 
Educational Union. In this society, he has held the office of Honorary Secretary 
from its formation to the present time. 


The object of the Statistical Vindication of the City of London is to ascertain the 
relative importance of the city to the rest of the Metropolis of London, and to show 
the fallaciousness of the deductions, which have been drawn from the Imperial 
Census, that population, trade, commerce, &c. are decreasing and that crime is in- 
creasing within the corporation limits. ‘ 

The title of the book upon The Catacombs at Rome fully shows the nature of its 
contents. 

The next work, on The Revival in Ulster, is an account of the wonderful religious 
awakening and moral reformation in the northern provinces of Ireland, which began 
in 1857, and is known as the Irish Revival. It consists mainly of the testimony of 
prominent individuals who were eye-witnesses of what bers relate. 

The Bo entitled, Locomotion, is one of the publications of the Workin 
Mens’ Educational Union before mentioned. It treats of the different vehicles oa 
modes of conveyance from the times of the Ancient Britons to our own. 

The last two works have more interest for the readers of the ReaisTer, as they 
relate to the history of our own country. An Hour with the Pilgrim Fathers and 
their Precursors ably traces the rise and growth of the Separatists, from which sect 
the settlers of Plymouth were an offshoot. Much use is made, by Mr. Scott, of 
manuscript documents in the British Museum and the State Paper office, mostly 
discovered by his friend, Rev. Dr. Waddington, pastor of the church at Southwark. 
To this church, which has existed from the early part of the seventeenth century 
till the present time, and for whose use a tasteful ‘* Memorial Building ”’ has lately 
been erected near the place where the martyr Penry was executed, the author 
— the origin of the Pilgrim church at Leyden, which was transplanted to our 
shores. 

The other pamphlet, The Pilgrim Fathers neither Puritans nor Persecutors, neces- 
sarily goes over a portion of the same ground. Like its companion, it gives an 
account of the rise of the Separatists and shows that the Pilgrim Fathers belonged 
to that branch of church reformers. Its main object, however, is to show that the 
Pilgrims were not responsible for the persecution of the Quakers and others in 
New-England, as has often been charged upon them ; since these persecutions took 
place in the neighboring colony of Massachusetts. ‘This colony was founded by non- 
conformists of the established church, and not by the Separatists. To be sure, these 
facts are not new to the New-England reader; but they need frequent repetition to 
impress them upon the minds of the mass of the community in America as well as 
in England. Our author maintains these positions in a full, clear and satisfactory 
manner. 

We think that Mr. Scott and some others make too sharp a distinction in the 
character of the people of the-two colonies. True, their origin was different ; but, 
though the Plymouth colonists long retained some of their Separatist principles, 
constant and friendly intercourse assimilated them to their neighbors in a consider- 
able degree. On the other hand, Massachusetts was soon ‘‘ leavened by Plymouth 
ideas and influence,’ as Mr. Thornton proved in his late able address before the 
New-England Historic, Genealogical Society. We must disagree with the author, 
also, when he denies the revered name of Puritan to the Separatists; for in their 
day, and till lately, they were considered as Purtrans or THE Puritans. ‘These, 
however, are not matters of much importance. In the main, we agree with Mr. 
Scott, and are thankful for his labors. 

The author places the Landing of the Pilgrims on the twentieth of December, 
O. 8S. 1620. This day may be as deserving of honor as the eleventh, but it is not 
the day which has been celebrated at Plymouth for more than a century. It may 


1A ey account of the first celebration of this day (in 1769), will be found in 
vol. 


the REGISTER, iv. p. 367. _The same volume, pp. 369-70, proves that an error was 
then made in reducing the date (Dec. 11) to new style, and shows how this error originated. 
The Pilgrim Society have lately again given their sanction to the celebration of the true 
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be questioned whether the events of either day resembled much those which have 
been pictured for us by most of the orators and poets who have commemorated Fore- 
fathers’ Day, and which present themselves to the minds of nine-tenths of the 
American people when they hear or speak of the world-renowned Landing of the 
Pilgrims. J. W. D. 


A History of the City of Brooklyn, including the old Town and Village of 
Brooklyn, the Town of Bushwick, and the Village and City of Williams- 
burgh. By Henry R. Srires. Vol. II. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Published 
by Subscription. 1869. Vol. III. 1870. 8vo. pp. in two vols. 982. 


The first volume of this admirable history was published in 1867, and was noticed 
in the January number of the Rectster for 1868. The first volume was such that 
we did not hesitate to say, that if the work should be completed after the manner of 
its beginning, it would be all that the citizens of Brooklyn could desire. The char- 
acter of the work has been fully sustained. 

The second and third volumes cover the period from 1812 to the present time. 

In this later history Dr. Stiles has left no interest of the city untouched. Every 
department, which is the proper subject of history, has been carefully studied and 
clearly set forth. 

Biographical notices of leading citizens have been skilfully woven into the narra- 
tive, usually in connection with the enterprises or events in which they were promi- 
nent actors. This happy device of the author imparts an interest and vivacity to 
what would otherwise sink into the monotony of dry detail. 

The work is luminous in — and sumptuous in mechanical execution. _It is 
illustrated with a hundred and fourteen engravings. The portraits on steel are 
excellent, and some of the engravings on wood are exquisite. Good engravings do 
for a work of this sort just that which the most skilful pen cannot do. They help 
the dull imagination to picture a landscape, a building or the features of a dis- 
tinguished citizen, very nearly as they were seen in the original. We do not say 
that they are indispensable to a good local history, but they are plainly a crowning 
excellence whenever the luxury can be afforded. 

Dr. Stiles is a veteran in family and local history, and is not the man to leave his 
work unfinished, and he has consequently given us copious indexes both of names 
and subjects. E. F. 8. 


The Life of John Adams. Begun by Jonn Quincy Apams. Completed 
by Cartes Francis Apams. Revised and corrected. Libertatem, 
Amicitiam, Fidem retinebris. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1871. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 499, 416. 


This is a new edition, slightly revised, of the life of Président Adams, published 
in connection with his writings in 10 vols., fourteen years ago. The great expense 
of the original work limited its circulation, and it is rarely to be found except in the 
libraries of scholars and in public libraries. These two neat little volumes, on good 
paper and in clear type, are eminently suited for a wide circulation, and deserve a 
place in the collection of every private family in the United States. 

This is one of the few classic works in the biographical history of this country. 
We regret that there are not more. History is many-sided, and no one can fully 
understand it either in its spirit or general scope, until he has carefully studied and 
analyzed the temper and aims of the chief actors. The biography of many of our 
great men remains to be written. The attention of historical scholars may, in our 
em, be properly directed to this department of our history. 

The early part of the volume before us, written by John Quincy Adams, is an 
eminent and successful example of presenting to the reader a picture of the times of 
which he was writing, by entering into a careful and minute statement of details, 
by recounting facts and incidents otherwise unimportant. The young lady, fresh 
from the yellow-covered literature of the day, would doubtless find in this no ade- 
quate excitement. But the earnest and sober-minded, who would know something 


day, the last anniversary, which completed a quarter of a millenary from the ore, having 


been commemorated by them on the 21st of December, 1870. (See p 305.) he first 
public commemoration of the 21st, which occurs to us, was in 1851, by the late Rev. Alvan 
Lamson, D.D., who preached, on that day, in Dedham, a discourse to the memory of John 
Robinson, of Leyden. See REGrsTER, vol. vi. p. 216. 
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of the events that ushered in the American revolution, and of the formative period 

of the government, and more particularly of this prominent actor in these scenes, 

will find rich entertainment and valuable instruction on every page of these volumes. 
E. F. 8. 


Maine State Year-Book and Legislative Manual for the year 1871. Com- 
piled by Edmund S. Hoyt. By authority and for the use of the State 
Legislature. Portland: Hoyt, Fogg & Breed. 16mo. pp. 420. 


This neatly printed manual contains the usual calendar matter; diary pages; 
historical summary of the State; vote for president in 1868, for governor in 1868 and 
1869, and since the formation of the State ; a list of senators in 1869, past officers of 
the State; rights and qualifications of voters ; conditions of eligibility to office ; rata- 
ble polls; population and valuation of towns; list of courts, banks, newspapers, 
postmasters, selectmen, town-clerks, clergymen, physicians, dentists, lawyers, 
notaries, sheriffs, justices, merchants, manufacturers, &c.; stamp duties; postage 
rates ; revenue officers, U. S. statistics, &c. 

This is one of the most complete publications of the kind which we have yet seen. 


The History of Warren; a Mountain Hamlet, located among the White 
Hills of New-Hampshire. By Witt1am Lirtte. Manchester, N. H. 
1870. 8vo. pp. 592. 


The author of this volume is a native of Warren, but a resident of Manchester, 
N.H. Actuated by filial love for the place of his birth, he has devoted for several 
ears what leisure the practice of the law left at his command to the writing of this 


tory. 

In his preface, he says: ‘‘ to trace the Indian traditions, tales of border wars, the 
memories of the old Lom sane ry and first white settlers, the legends, anecdotes, and 
events of our mountain hamlet, and to afford some slight assistance to the great his- 
torian of New-Hampshire who shall come hereafter, was why this book was written.” 

‘*'The author was sailing chips on Aiken brook one day when a very small boy. 
A companion, several years ae, now Rey. William Merrill, was planting potatoes 
near b> For amusement he told the story of James Aiken, how his house was 
burned up, who did it, and why, and showed the old cellar. An interest was excit- 
ed; it grew as the years went by, and the result is this history.’” We are greatly 
obliged to Mr. Merrill for telling ‘* the story of James Aiken,” for the result is one 
of the most interesting and thoroughly written town histories yet produced. The 
author is brimful of humor, which, though at times a little grotesque, enlivens the 
narrative which else were dry enough. The author’s fun and frolic among the 
grave historical and genealogical facts relating to Warren, and its former and 
present inhabitants, will not render his work any the less interesting or satisfactory 
to those directly concerned ; and we shall be greatly surprised if the book does not 
find ready purchasers all over the State. iw. we predict that it will be 
cones for in coming years by collectors as one of the rare, quaint books of New- 
England origin. 

The text is illustrated with portraits, and pictures of places and objects of inter- 
est. Several of the portraits and pictures are in photograph. This we regard as 
unwise. The life or durability of a photograph has not been determined, but there 
are reasons for believing that its life is short as compared with that of an engraving, 
or of any impressions in ink. The illustrations of a book ought to be as durable as 
any art can make them; as durable as the text itself. 


A Topographical and Historical Description of Boston. By NATHANIEL 
B. SuurtLerr. Boston. Printed by request of the City Council. 1871. 
Royal 8vo. pp. ix. and 720. 


This volume is, properly speaking, a series of articles on the topography of Bos- 
ton, with an occasional mention of Tistorical occurrences from its settlement to the 
close of the year 1870. It was printed at the expense of the city, and no pains has 
been spared in its typographical execution. 

The plan fe toa by the author—the best, undoubtedly, for a work of this kind— 
enabled him to arrange his matter under distinct heads; and this course, while it 
would not be desirable or practicable in a strictly historical composition, renders the 
work very convenient for reference. And the labor of reference is facilitated by a 
copious index. 
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Of course it would not be possible in a single volume, of this extent, to include, 
much less to treat at length, every subject or object of interest, and give prominence 
to their historical aspects. ‘To do that would require several volumes as large as 
this. But the author has selected a large number of the principal topographical 
features of the place, and his description of these necessarily includes an account of 
the changes which have been wrought in them both by the action of natural forces 
and the hand of man; the gradual absorption of the territory by a constantly in- 
creasing population, and its appropriation for various uses, public and private. 
pve with this and forming a part of its history, there are also references to 
families and prominent citizens, and an account of several public and private insti- 
tutions and societies—religious, humane and reformatory. 

Of the fifty-three chapters, there are several which will be found to be of especial 
intérest and value. We refer particularly to those which relate to the common, 
public garden, cemeteries, and to the harbor and its surroundings and islands. ‘The 
chapter on the maps and plans of Boston will afford also valuable information in a 
condensed form. 

We do not find some matters treated here which we should have been glad tu have 
had included in this volume, and which would have added to its com ali and 
value; and more space is devoted to some matters than seems to us to be desirable ; 
but we are not disposed to be over critical in regard to an honest and successful 
attempt to guide the people of Boston to a knowledge of their own domicil. The 
fact that thousands of books are published every year which do not deserve to be 
read and ought never to have been born, induces us to be thankful for the issue now 
and then of a really useful book like the one under notice. 

Those who desire to consult a chronologically arranged history of Boston will find 
it in Mr. Drake’s admirable work, though that unfortunately stops at the year 1770. 
Dr. Shurtleff intimates, in his preface, that the volume before us is but a portion of 
a more comprehensive and detailed work upon which he has been engaged for several 
years. We hope that both he and Mr. Drake may be encouraged to proceed, and 
gratify the public desire for further instalments of their historical works. Indeed 
we cannot have too many histories, whether general or local; provided they be nar-- 
ratives of facts—of actual occurrences, with the least possible infusion of romance or 
fable. For, though it is often said that truth is stranger than fiction, it is not 
always accepted as a sound maxim in historical composition that nothing is so 
beautiful, eloquent and effective as the unvarnished recital of facts, whether in the 
lives of men or of nations. 


Oration on the Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth, 21 December, 1870. By Hon. 
Rosert C. Wiytsrop. Boston: Press of John Wilson & Son. 
1871. 8vo. pp. 87. 


The orations delivered at 4 egy by Webster and Everett on similar occa- 
sions are among the very highest triumphs of oratorical art and eloquence, in 
America ; but no one of them surpasses this, by Mr. Winthrop, as it seems to us, 
in eloquence, in learning, in patriotic spirit, in a broad, philosophic, and masterly 
grasp of principles, and in comprehensive and rare christian charity. 

It ought to be sent broadcast over the land, and placed within the reach of ever 
person capable of reading. Whoever shall read and fully understand it, cannot fail 
to be inspired by higher and stronger impulses in all the duties and privileges of 
American citizenship. 


Fanaticism. A Sermon delivered before His Excellency William 
Claflin, Governor; His Honor Joseph Tucker, Lieutenant-Governor ; 
The Honorable Council and Legislature of Massachusetts, at the 
Annual Election, January 4,1871. By Cuarves E. Grinnett, Pastor 
of Harvard Church, Charlestown. Boston: Wright & Potter, State 
Printers. 1871. 8vo. pp. 30. [With an Appendix by Mr. Harry 
H. Epes, containing 31 pages. ] 

The first election sermon of which we have any record was preached by John Cot- 
ton, who, more than any other religious teacher, with the exceptions, perhaps, of 
Jonathan Mayhew, Jonathan Edwards and Francis Asbury, stamped the impress of 
great talents, infused with fervent piety, upon the American character. The custom 


thus begun has been kept up, with only very few omissions, to the present time ; 
Vou. XXV. 27 
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and it is to be hoped that it will be continued so long as Massachusetts shall exist as 
a sovereign State. ‘This hope may prove groundless, for we have seen during the 
last few years, and especially during the last session of the legislature, a growing 
disposition to make the election of the preacher turn upon party or factional issues. 
It is a melancholy and reprehensible fact, that no custom or institution among us, 
religious or secular, of ancient or modern origin, is allowed to depend for its support 
upon its own merits, but all are seized upon, sooner or later, by fanatics or dema- 
gogues and used, if possible, for private ends, or so subjected to the caprices of the 
10ur, favoring or hostile, that they lose their hold upon the popular mind. 

The legislature of 1871 barely stopped short of abolishing the custom of an annual 
election sermon, and came near voting it to be a “‘ farce,’’ stupidly or blissfully un- 
conscious, it would seem, that the people still endure, even if they do not demand, 
the perpetuation of one of the greatest of all modern farces, namely :—an annual 
session of the ‘* Great and General Court,’’ which sits, six months of each year, 
doing little or nothing of permanent value. 

We hope—though almost against hope—that enough of sensible legislators may 
be found to save this time-honored custom, and save the public, too, from any further 
— of legislative levity and shallowness in regard to this question. 

‘he sermon by Mr. Grinnell is a searching, philosophical and candid discussion of 
the evils of fanaticism in human affairs, and especially in Massachusetts affairs. 
Almost every paragraph is susceptible of an ‘‘ improvement ”’ (as our fathers under- 
stood and used that word) with respect to these times and this people. And yet we 
cannot but regret that the speaker had not more fully realized how necessary it is in 
dealing with politicians to be very direct in all moral questions, and to employ the 
formula of words used by Nathan of old in his memorable and laconic reply to 
David. The human skull is very thick, and the human conscience needs the sharpest 
irritant possible. 

The appendix, by Mr. Edes, contains a good deal of interesting matter relating to 
election sermons in general, in which he has incorporated several recently discovered 
facts bearing upon the subject. He has revised and enlarged the previous lists of 
names of the preachers of these sermons (the first list of which was appended to the 
sermon of Rey. Samuel Deane in 1794), and in the exercise of his accustomed indus- 
try and accuracy has otherwise largely improved the catalogue. 


A History of the Cutter Family of New-England. The Compilation of the 
late Dr. Bensamin Cutter, of Woburn, Mass. Revised and enlarged 
by Witt1am Ricnarp Cutter. Boston: Printed by David Clapp & 
Son. 1871. 8vo. pp. xii. and 364. 


This compactly printed volume does not claim to have exhausted the subject, but, 
undoubtedly, will be accepted with unusual confidence as to its accuracy. 

The record begins with Extzaseru Currer, widow of Samuel, probably, who came 
from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to New-England about 1640. She became a member of 
Thomas Shepard’s church, in Cambridge, as early as 1640 (ante, vol. xxiii. p. 369), 
and died in the family of her son-in-law Elijah Corlet, ‘‘ the school master ’’ in 
Cambridge, 10 January, 1663-4, aged about 89 years. Her sons William and 
Richard, and daughter Barbara (Corlet), and perhaps several married daughters, 
also, emigrated to this country. From this family have sprung, most probably, all 
in New-England who bear this name. 

The volume contains a considerable amount of historical matter relating to this 
family, several members of which have occupied, or still occupy, positions of promi- 
nence in the various professions. 

The work is illustrated with portraits, &c., and furnished with ample indexes. 

The plan of arrangement of the genealogical portion of the volume is not the best, 
in our judgment, but it will serve its purpose better than some others. 


A Necrological Notice of the Hon. Richard Stockton Field, LL.D., of Prince- 
ton, New-Jersey. Read before the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society 
of Philadelphia, at its regular monthly meeting, Thursday Evening, 
October 6, 1870. By Cartes Henry Hart, LL.B., historiographer 
of the Society. Philadelphia: 1870. 8vo. pp. 10. 

This is a well written sketch of the life and character of an able, scholarly and 
upright jurist. Mr. Justice Field came of excellent stock, had the best advantages 
in early life, improved them to the utmost seemingly, was a successful lawyer, cul- 
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tivated his mind by study, kept pace with the times, took an active interest in local 
and general questions, exerted a wholesome influence at all times and everywhere, 
and, at his death, held an important position in the judiciary system of the federal 
government. 

He was a son of Robert C. Field, of New-Jersey (Princeton College, 1793) and 
Abby Field, daughter of Richard Stockton and Annis Boudinot ; was born 31 Dec., 
1803 ; graduated from Princeton College in 1821, and died 25 May, 1870. 


A Memorial of the College Life of the Class of 1827, Dartmouth College: 
a Centenary Contribution to the History of their Alma Mater. By 
AvpHevus Crossy, in behalf of the Class. Hanover, N. H.: Centen- 
nial year of the Cokége, 1869-70. 8vo. pp. 40. 

This pamphlet is a reprint from the second edition of ‘* A Memorial of the Class 
of 1827, Dartmouth College,’’ the first edition of which was prepared by the late 
Dr. Jonathan Fox Worcester, of Salem, and printed in 1853. At the request of 
the class, Prof. Crosby prepared a new edition, adding much valuable and interest- 
ing matter, so as to give a more complete picture of the life of the class while in 


college. 
We cordially welcome all*such works, and have to thank Prof. Crosby for this 
gracefully written and interesting contribution to the history of the college. 


The Clapp Family Meeting at Northampton, August 24, 1870; Comprising 
the Proceedings, the Address, Historical and other Papers, &c. Boston: 
Printed by David Clapp & Son. 8vo. pp. 68. 


The above title indicates, with sufficient fulness, the contents of this neatly printed 
pamphlet—* published by vote of the Boston Committee of Arrangements.” It is 
a publication which will be SP value not only to the numerous and 
ancient family specially interested, but also to all concerned in collecting genea- 
logical works for public or private libraries. 


Last Sermon preached in the old State Street M{[ethodist] E[ piscopal] 
Church, Troy, N. Y., Sabbath Evening, Feb. 26,1871. By Rev. G. W. 
Brown. Troy, N. Y.: Edward Green, 216 River Street. 1871. 8vo. 
pp. 32. 

This sermon contains a good deal of interesting matter relating to the history of 
Methodism in Troy, N. Y., of which the old State Street Church was the cradle. 
The first meeting-house was built in 1809, though the first permanent society was 
formed in 1805. Since then about 4000 persons have united with it, and from it 
have sprung seven other societies, each worshipping in its own church. 


Peabody Educgtion Fund. Proceedings of the Trustees at their Annual 
Meeting, at Philadelphia, Feb. 15, 1871; with the annual Report of their 
General Agent, Dr. Sears. Cambridge: 1871. 8vo. pp. 54. 

From the address of the chairman of the Board and from the report of Dr. Sears 
it is evident that this munificent charity is well managed and is doing immense 
good. The creation and administration of the Peabody Kducation Fund is a matter 
of historical significance, and we should be glad to be put in possession, for future 
use in these pages, of a complete set of the documents and reports already publish- 
ed, which relate to this subject. 


Proceedings of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Bos- 
ton, Mass., on its COXXII. Anniversary, June 6, 1870. [and] Sermon 
by Rev. W. H. H. Murray, Minister of the Park Street Church, 
Boston, Mass. Boston: 1871. 8vo. pp. 64. 

This everywhere is an age of what may be called ‘‘ talk,’’ and Boston is suffering 
from an unusually severe attack of the disease. And what is more to the point, 
almost everybody expects to see his speech in print, and generally he is gratified in 
that respect—and, not unfrequently, he alone. It would be strange, however, if 
amid so much talking and speech-making there was not occasionally a goud speech ; 
something worth hearing and remembering—and, so, worthy of being printcd and 
preserved. Of this class there were a few at the dinner of the ‘* Ancient and 
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Honorable Artillery,”’ on the 6th of June, 1870. The sermon by Mr. Murray was 
very : 

This pamphlet has at least one valuable historical feature : the roll of commanders 
of the company, and nearly a complete list of the names of the preachers from 1638 
to 1870. 


The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature. June, 1811. New 

York. 

The June number of this capital monthly is at hand, and is embellished with a 
fine portrait, excellently engraved on steel, of Professor Darwin. A sketch by the 
editor in the letter-press gives the leading events of Darwin’s life, and *‘* The 
Descent of Man,”’ the title of his last book, is also the title of a very humorous 
poem reprinted from Blackwood. 

The table of contents presents about twenty excellent articles, in which the in- 
structive and the amusing receive equal attention. ‘‘ The Political Future of 
Europe”’ is a masterly synopsis of present political tendencies in Europe; the author 
of ‘* Ginx’s Baby” treats us to ‘** Two Solutions of a Great Problem.’’ There isa 
very fine critical essay on ‘* Mr. Tennyson’s Poems; ”’ and, besides them, there are, 
** A Week in Paris after the Peace,’’ ‘* Modern St. Pauls,’’ ‘* A Miniature Sun,” 
** Change and Progress in Japan,’’ ** Rome under the New Regime,”’ ‘‘ The Dutch- 
man at Home,’ ** The Author of ‘ That Heathen Chinee,’’’ and ‘‘ Journeys in 
Central Africa.’’ The five Editorial Departments are, as usual, full of miscellaneous 
infurmation of all sorts. ‘*‘ Patty,’ the new story, becomes more interesting with 
every instalment. 

Published by E. R. Petron, 108 Fulton Street, New-York. Price $5 per year; 
single copies 45 cents. 


The Fire Lands Pioneer. Published by the Fire Lands [listorical 
Society, at their Rooms in Whittlesey Building, Norwalk, Ohio. 
Sandusky, Ohio: 1870. Vol. x. 8vo. pp. 119. 


This volume contains the proceedings of the society from June, 1868, to June, 
1870, inclusive, and several papers of interest, among which is a memoir of Dr. 
Daniel Tilden, illustrated by a portrait. 


American Journal of Numismatics, and Bulletin of American Numis- 
matic and Archeological Societies. April, 1871. Boston: Published 
by the Boston Numismatic Society, Quarterly. Royal octavo, 


pp. 28. 

This work has now reached the end of its fifth volume. The last volume was 
issued under the supervision of Messrs. Wm. S. Appleton, Samuel Abbott Green, 
and Jeremiah Colburn—who will also have charge of the next volume. The work 
is of the highest authority in its op ee It aims to impart eons and dignity 
to the study of coins and medals, by giving due prominence to their historical char- 
acter and value. ae. 

The magazine is elegantly printed, and furnished at the bare cost of publication, 
viz. : at $2 per year, payable in advance. 

The New-York Genealogical and Biographical Record. Devoted to the 
Interests of American Genealogy and Biography. Issued Quarterly. 
Nos. 1 (January, 1871, pp. 48) and 2 (April, 1871, pp. 64). Price 
$2 per annum. 


The Record, now midway in its 2d volume, grows in size, interest and permanent 
value. Its contents are varied, adapted to the purpose and scope of the periodical, 
and carefully edited. In the April number will be found the highly interesting dis- 
course delivered by Dr. Henry R. Stiles, the president of the Society, on the 25th of 
Feb., 1871, the anniversary of its foundation; an historical sketch of the Society, 
read at the same meeting, by the recording secretary, John S. Gautier, Esq. ; the 
conclusion of the ‘‘ Latting Family,”’ by John J. Latting, Esq. ; and other papers. 

The writer of the ‘notice of the Slafter Genealogy in the last January No. has 
fallen into an error. He says :— 

‘¢ The author of this work has followed the system adopted and recommended by 
*¢ the Society of which he is an officer, and which is as followed by New- 
‘* England writers of family history ; but with all due deference to the experience, 
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“ ability and sagacity which devised and put forth this system, the writer conceives 
“it to be anything but a perfect one. Its merits are many—but its faults are 
‘* annoying.” 

We ar the writer had informed us in what Pa the plan referred to is 
‘“‘anything but a perfect one,’’ and so helped us and others toward a better plan. In 
our judgment the plan adopted by Mr. Slafter in his ‘‘ Memorial ’’ is the best yet 
devised for an extended genealogical record, designed for publication in book-form. 
He did not, however, as the writer referred to erroneously sapposes, follow the plan 
recommended by the N. E. Historic, Genealogical Society, for the good reason that 
that Society has never adopted or recommended any plan for the arrangement of 
family histories. 

Some time after the appearance of the ‘‘ Slafter Memorial ”’ the publishing com- 
mittee of the Rucister, at the request of the present editor, set forth a pian for the 

idance of those preparing manuscripts of this sort for the pages of the Recrsrrr. 
The reasons for adopting this plan were given at the time (ante, vol. xxiv. pp. 78-9). 
That plan is easily susceptible of modifications to fit it for a genealogy in book-form, 
and is rapidly growing in favor, we believe. We do not claim that it is perfect ; 
but, is it ** anythin but perfect ’’? For the purposes of the Register it answers 
very well, but will be exchanged for a better one as soon as we see it. Will ‘*J.s.G.”’ 
help us by pointing out the “ faults’’ that annoy him so much? 


The New-Englander. Edited by Professor Grorce P. Fisner, Professor 
Timoray Dwiecnt and Wituram L. Kinestey. April, 1871. ‘‘Nullius 
addictus jurare in verba magistri.’’ New-Haven: 1871. 


There are, as usual, several articles in this ably conducted Quarterly deserving of 

ial notice. It is now in its 28th year of continued rye | and vigor, and has 

always exerted a marked influence upon the character of New-England thought and 
morals. 

The two leading articles in this No. are entitled—‘‘ A long Range Shot. Black- 
wood’s Magazine on the Blue Laws,” a thorough and able historical paper by 
Rev. William L. Kingsley, one of the editors; and ‘‘ Winthrop and Emerson on 
Forefathers’ Day,’’ by Rev. I. N. Tarbox, D.D., of Boston. 


Address at the Funeral of Mrs. Laura Wolcott Gibbs, widow of George 
Gibbs, Esq., at All Saints’ Church, New-York, December, 13, 1870. 
By Henry W. Bettows, D.D. New-York. MDCCCLXXI. Quarto, 
pp. 15. Paper. 


Mrs. Gibbs, a descendant of three generations of governors of her native State, 
was the daughter of the Hon. Oliver Wolcott, who was secretary of the treasury in 
Washington’s cabinet, after the retirement of Mr. Hamilton, and subsequently 

vernor of Connecticut for a decade, and Elizabeth Stoughton, his wife. She was 

rm in Philadelphia, 10 April, 1794; was married to George Gibbs, Esq., of 
Newport, R. I., 27 Dec., 1810, and died in the city of New-York, 10 Dec., 1870. 
Her husband died in 1833. Among their children is Wolcott Gibbs, the distinguished 
professor of that name in Harvard University. 

Mrs. Gibbs, whose character is briefly, but eloquently portrayed by her pastor, 
Dr. Bellows, inherited from her ancestors on both sides the instincts of a high-toned 
mind, and was endowed by nature and education with superior talents, intelligence 
and virtue, which fitted her for the refined and elegant society into which her mar- 
a introduced her, and which she adorned to the last. 

hus, one by one, the links in the golden chain, which unites this with the heroic 
age of America, are severed. 


The Lands of Scott. By James F. Hunnewert. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. lvol. 12mo. pp. viii. and 508. 


_ This is the Scott centennial year, and soon the Republic of Letters will be render- 
ing appropriate homage to the marvellous genius of the ‘* Wizard of the North.” 
Hence this volume by Mr. Hunnewell (the librarian of the N. E. Historic, Genea- 
logical Society) is a timely production. 

Sir Walter included within the range of his fertile pen descriptions of scenes and 
incidents located in Scotland, England, Wales, France, Flanders, Switzerland, the 
Bysantine Empire and Palestine, and these Mr. Hunnewell has gathered and placed 
in connected order, with extended explanation of his own, so that one may travel 

* 
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with his ‘‘ mind’s eye and soul’s delight’ over all these lands. He who has visited 
those countries, and he who has not, will be interested and profited by a perusal of 
this volume. 

Mr. Hunnewell has Walter Scott’s poems and novels at his tongue’s end; has 
visited and personally inspected every locality he describes ; and by taste, culture 
and spirit is admirably qualified to interpret his author. He has produced an admi- 
rable work, and one, unless we greatly misjudge, that will be a universal favorite. 

The volume is handsomely printed, and enriched with several good maps showing 
the scenes of Scott’s poems and romances. 


Pioneer Biography. Sketches of the Lives of some of the Early Settlers 
of Buller County, Ohio. By James McBrinve, of Hamilton. Vol. 
lI. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1871. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. 
and 288. 

This is the conclusion of the ‘‘ Pioneer eee tl the first volume of which we 
have already noticed, ante, vol. xxiv. p. 341. Vol. II. contains the lives of Robert 
McClellan, Isaac Paxton, Pierson Sayre, Henry Weaver, Jeremiah Butterfield, John 
Wingate, Daniel Doty, Matthew Hueston, Capt. John Cleves Symmes, John Suth- 
erland, the Bigham family, and Dr. Jacob Lewis. Can any of our readers inform 
us what if any relation this John Wingate bears to the New-England family of the 
name of Wingate? 

The enterprise of Robert Clarke & Co., in collecting and publishing the rich 
material relating to the history of Ohio, destined to be the foundation of an 
extended and complete history of the North-West territory, is entitled to all praise. 
No library will be complete in its department of local history without this and its 
companion volumes—T'HE Onto Vatiey Historica SERixs. 


Ohio Valley Historical Series. Miscellanies. 1. Memorandums of a 
Tour, made by Jostan Espy, in the States of Ohio and Kentucky, 
and Indiana Territory, in 1805. With an introductory sketch, pp. 
viii. 30. II. Two Western Campaigns in the War of 1812-13. 1. 
Expedition of Captain Henry Brusn, with supplies for General 
Hui, 1812. 2. Expedition of Governor Mees, for the relief of 
Fort Meigs, 1813. By Samvuen Witttams, with an introductory 
sketch, pp. 58. IIT. The Leatherwood God. An account of the 
Appearance and Pretensions of Josern C. Dirks, in Eastern Ohio, 
in 1828. By R. H. Taneyaitt, pp. 56. 

One volume, 8vo., finely printed on tinted paper, neatly bound in 
-cloth, extra gilt top and edges, uncut, or entirely uncut. Price, 
‘$2.50. A few large-paper copies have been printed on heavy tinted 
paper, cloth, gilt top, and uncut edges, or entirely uncut. Price, 
5.00. 


This is No. 7, of the Ohio Valley Historical Series, and is no less interesting and 
worthy of the attention of historical students and collectors than any of its prede- 
cessors. 

We regret to see by the publishers’ notice that the want of encouragement has 
a ¢ them to bring this series of works to a close, for the present at least. 
Have the people of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois, much of whose history is 
embodied in these elegantly printed and low-priced volumes, no pride in the enter- 
prise, or no interest in the subject? We trust that such is not the fact—that they 
are not dead, but.only sleeping. If we had the honor to reside in either of the States 
named, especially in Ohio, and had any influence there, we should labor hard to have 
a copy of this series of books put into every public library, and into every town libra- 
ry in the State. 


The Methodist Quarterly Review. April, 1871. D. D. Wuepon, LL.D., 
Editor. New-York: Carlton & Lanahan, 805 Broadway. Price per 
annum, $2.50. 


We have heretofore spoken of this Review in pretty strong terms of approbation. 
‘It has for several years been under the editorial management of Dr. Whedon, an 
author of high repute and a ripe scholar. It has a distinctive denominational char- 
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acter, but aside from that each number contains articles of interest and value to 
members of other denominations, as well as to distinguished scholars not connected 
with any religious body. 

The leading articles in this No. are :—‘* Edmond de Pressensé ;”’ ‘‘ Spectrum 
analysis’ (2d art.) ; ‘‘ Wesley and Methodism” (Ist art.), from the French of 
Charles de Remusat ; ‘‘ The Modern Theology of Holland ; ”’ We ged of Ephe- 
sus.”” The chapters devoted to * em of the oe Quarterlies,’’ Foreign and 
American ; Foreign Religious, and Foreign Literary Intelligence ; and to Review of 
New Publications, the especial work of the editor, have for a long time attracted the 
attention of critical scholars, and alone are worth the subscription price. ‘These de- 
departments it is announced are to be still further enlarged. We do not see how any 

ublic or private library, or any one who pretends to full information, can afford to 
“ without this Review. We hope that the denomination under whose auspices 
this work is published will continue Dr. Whedon as editor so long as he will consent 
to serve. 

Let us suggest to the publishers, however, that they should not trim the pages of 
the Review as they have done lately. It is a mistake in all respects. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED.’ 


William Pitt Fessenden: A Memoir prepared for the New-England Historical and Gen- 
alogical Register for April, 1871. By Geo. Henry Preble. Reprinted, for private distribu- 
we with additions. Boston: David Clapp & Son, Printers. 1871. 8vo. pp. 24. With 

ortrait. : 

Constitution and By-Laws of the Boston Numismatic Society. Instituted March 3, 1869, 
Incorporated, March, 1870. Boston, Mass.: Printed for the Society by T. R. Marvin & Son. 
M.DCCC.LXXI. 

Roll of Honor (No. xxv.). Names of Soldiers who died in defence of the Union, inter- 
red in the National Cemeteries at Fredericksburg, Va.; Mobile, Ala. ; and Port Gibson ; and 
names not heretofore published of Union Soldiers interred in the National Cemeteries at 
Hampton, Va., Barrancas, Fla.; and Alexandria, La, Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office. 1870. 8vo. pp. 336. 

The Spirit of Missions. Edited for the Board of Missions of the Pretestant Episcopal 
Church in the U.S. of America. By the Secretaries and General Agents of the Two Com- 
mittees, and of the Home Missions to Colored People. New-York: Nos. 22 and 23 Bible 
House. A monthly publication. Price $1.50 per annum. Clergymen supplied at $1. 

American Literary Gazette and Publisher’s Circular. Issued on the Ist and 15th of each 
—_ at $2, per annum in advance. George W. Childs, publisher, No. 600 Chestnut st., 

hiladelphia. i 

Bibliography of the Massachusetts Historical Society. By Samuel A. Green, M.D. Re- 
printed from the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 1871. Boston: Press 
of John Wilson & Son. 1871. 8vo. pp. 10. 

Nathaniel Baldwin and One Line of his Descendants. By Byron A. Baldwin, of Chicago, 
Ill. Reprinted from the New-England Historical and Genealogical Register for April, 1871. 
Boston: Printed by David Clapp & Son. 1871. 8vo. pp. 7. 

The German Uuiversity and the American College. An Essay delivered before the 
Cincinnati Literary Club, Jan. 7, 1871. By Charles Phelps Taft. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clark & Co. 1871. 8vo. pp. 28. 

Scribner’s Monthly, an Illustrated Magazine for the People. Conducted by J. G. Holland. 
[Published by] Scribner & Co., 654 Broadway, N. Y. Royal 8vo. pp. 112. Price $3. per 
annum, This magazine entered upon its second volume with its May number. The work 
is profusely illustrated, and is supplied by an abundance of interesting and valuable matter 
from Dr. Holland and his able corps of foreign and American writers, 

Catalogues of the Governors, Trustees, and Officers, and of the Alumni and other Gra- 
duates of Columbia College rey King’s College), in the City of New-York, from 
1754 to 1870. New-York: D. Van Nostrand, 23 Murray street, and 27 Warren street. 
MDCCCLXXI. Royal 8vo. pp. 163. This is the handsomest Triennial Catalogue we 
have ever seen. : 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Minnesota Editorial Association, held 
» the “ya Saint Paul, Jan. 13 and June 7, 1871. Saint Paul: D. Ramally, Printer. 1871. 

vO. pp. 57. 

Kansas, her Resources and Developments, or the Kansas Pilot, giving a direct Road to 
Homes for every body, and the effect of Latitudes on Life Locations, with important facts 
A - ny ag Emigrants. By Wayne Griswold, M.D. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

- 8vo. pp. 95. 

Outlines of Moral Exercises for Public Schools. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
1871. 8vo. pp. 48. 

Mayor’s Annual Message, delivered before the Common Council of the City of Cincin- 
nati, April 13, 1871. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1871. 8vo. pp. 29. 


1 Some of these will be more fully noticed hereafter.—ED. 
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The North-West during the Revolution. Annual Address before the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, Tuesday Evening, January 31, 1871. By Hon. Charles J. Walker, of 
Detroit. Published by order of the Legislature. Madison, Wis.: 1871. 8vo. pp. 46. 

The Indians of Wisconsin, and the Chronology of Wisconsin. By J. A. Lapham, Levi 
Blossom and George G. Dousman. Milwaukie: 1870. 12mo. pp. 27. 

Memorial Services on occasion of the death of Rev. Albert Barnes, held in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, Dec. 28, 1870. Philadelphia: 1871. 12mo. pp. 13. 

An Historical Survey of the First Presbyterian Church, Caldwell, N. J. By the Rev. 
C. T. Berry, Pastor, Jan. 1, 1871. Printed by the request of the Congregation, Newark, 
N.J. 1871. 8vo. pp. 64. 

The Social Problem. Seest thou this woman? A Discourse by Rev. A. A. E. Taylor, 
Mt. Auburn Presbyterian Church,Ohio, Published by request. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
&Co. 1871. 8vo. pp. 17. 

Oration on the Life and Character of Gen. George H. Thomas, delivered before the 
Society of the Army of the Cumberland, by Gen. James A. Garfield, at the Fourth Annual 
Re-union. Cleveland, Nov. 25, 1870. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1871. 8vo. 


pp. 52. 

The Great Pyramid of Jizeh, the Plan and Object of its Construction. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co. 1871. 8vo. pp. 18. 

The Rights of Property of Married Women, under the Laws of Kentucky. By H. 
Marshall Buford. Read before the Lexington Bar Association. Published by request. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1871. 8vo. pp. 36. 

Manual of the Congregational Church in West Boylston, Mass. Prepared by James H. 
Fitts, Pastor. Clinton [Mass.]: Courant Office. 1870. 12mo. pp. 73. Rev. Mr. Fitts is 
an historical student, and he shows his taste and industry in this direction by preparing a 
brief historical account of the pastors, officers and members of his church, from 1796 to 1870. 

A Sermon preached in Christ Church, Philadelphia, as a Memorial of its lamented Rec- 
tor, the Reverend Benjamin Dorr, D.D., on the twenty-third Sunday after Trinity, Oct. 31, 
1869. By George Leeds, D.D., Rector of Grace Church, Baltimore. Philadelphia: 1869. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 31. 

Historical Notes on the Earthquakes of New-England. 1638--1869. By William T. 
a. : A.A.S. From the Memoirs of the Boston Society of Natural History, 
vol. 11, p. 1. 

A Lost Chapter in the History of the Steamboat. By J. H. B. Latrobe. Fund-Publi- 
cation, No. 5. (Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore.) March, 1871. 

Our Knowledge of California and the North-West Coast one hundred years since. Read 
before the Albany Institute, Feb. 15, 1870. By Henry A. Homes, A.M., Librarian N. Y. 
State Library. Albany, N. Y.: Joel Munsell. 1870. 8vo. pp. 20. Mr. Homes has here 
done a valuable service. 

The Province of Law in distinction from that of Truth. A Sermon delivered before the 
Executive and —— Departments of the Government of Massachusetts, at the Annuai 
Election, Wednesday, Jan. 6, 1869. By B. F. Clark. 8vo. pp. 55. This is an able, elo- 
quent, and timely sermon. 

Proceedings of the Buffalo Historical Society at the Annual Meeting of Jan. 11, 1871; 
with the Addresses of the Presidents for the years 1869 and 1870; and List of Life, Cor- 
responding and Honorary Members. Buffalo: 1871. 8vo. pp. 20. Paper. 

nformation Wanted with reference to the Early Settlers of Losantiville (now Cincin- 
nati). Cincinnati: May, 1870. Robert Clarke & Co., Printers. 8vo. pp. 11. Paper. This 
pamphlet is in the nature of a circular, prepared by Robert Clarke, Esq., of Cincinnati, in 
which he gives the names on the Record of the Distribution and Sale of Lots in the town 
of Losantiville, 1789-90, and desires to ascertain the history of the respective signers. 
The circular can be seen in the library of the N. E. Historic, Genealogical Society. 

Address on the Centennial Birthday of Stephen G. Philbrick, by Hon. Larkin D. Mason. 
Poem by Rev. S. H. Riddel, Pastor of the Congregational Church. Tamworth [N. H.], 
April 13, 1871. Boston: 1871. 12mo. pp. 19, paper. 

Fresh Water Alga. Extracts of a letter written by Professor Theodore C. Hilgard, of 
St. Louis, Mo., to M. C. Cook, Esq., of London, England. Extracted from De Bow’s Re- 
view for April, 1870. New-Orleans: 1870. 8vo. pp. 8. 

Obituary. Memoir of the late Prof. Anthony Vallas. Read before the New-Orleans 
Academy of Sciences. By Dr. V.O. King (Chairman of Committee), at the September, 
1869, Meeting. Extracted from De Bow’s New-Orleans Review for October, 1869. New- 
Orleans :. 1869. 8vo. PP 7, paper. 

Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the Illinois State College Association, and 
of the First Meeting of the Central College Association, held at Evanston, Ill., August 24, 
25, and 26, 1869. Ann Arbor: 1870. 8vo. pp. 68, paper. 

Prophylaxis, or Prevention to Dental Decay. A. F. McLain, D.D.S., M.D., Professor of 
Institutes of Dentistry in the New-Orleans Dental College. (Extracted from De Bow’s New- 
Orleans Review for July, 1869.) Read before, and published by authotity of the New- 
Orleans Academy of Sciences, July 12, 1869. New-Orleans: 1869. 8vo. pp. 8, paper. 

A Report of the Bi-Centennial Jubilee of the First Congregational Church in Woodbury, 
Conn., held May 5, 1870. By William Corthen. New-Haven: 1870. 8vo. pp. 64, paper. 

Twenty-Ninth Annual Report of the Ministry at Large, in the City of Providence, pre- 
sented and read at a public meeting held in the First Congregational Church, Sunday 
Evening, Jan. 8, 1871. By Edwin M. Stone. Providence: 1871. 8vo. pp. 17, paper. 





DEATHS. 


Brewer, Mrs. Permelia, April 25, 1870, 
aged 64 years and 8 months. She was 
widow of Peter Brewer, of Shushan, 
N. Y., who died July 1, 1857, aged 71 
years and 3 mos. She was daughter of 
Avery and Esther (Ruggles) Comstock, 
of North White Creek, N. Y. 

Mrs. Esther (Ruggles) Comstock 
was daughter of Timothy and Rachael 
(Ward) Ruggles, of Cambridge, N.Y., 
granddaughter of Edward and Lucy 
(Spooner) Ruggles, of Hardwick ; 
great-granddaughter of Rev. Timothy 
and Mary — Ruggles, of Roches- 
ter; gr.-gr. granddaughter of Samuel 
and Martha (Woodbridge) Ruggles, of 
Roxbury ; gr.-gr.-gr.-granddaughter of 
Samuel and Hannah (Fowle) Ruggles, 
of Roxbury ; and gr.-gr.-gr.-gr.-grand- 
daughter of Thomas and. Mary , ana 
Ruggles, who came in 1637, and settled 
in Roxbury. 8. 
Brices, Capt. Nathan, of Marion, Mass., 
was killed by lightning, June 28, 1870, 
aged 70 years, 4 months and 4 days. 
He was a man of culture and refine- 
ment, of much prominence, ever pos- 
sessing, in more than an ordinary de- 


gree, the confidence and high esteem 
of the community where he lived. His 
integrity and exemplary Christian life 
was marked and eminent, and recog- 
nized by all who had a knowledge of 


him. He was for many years a master 
mariner, retiring from that calling 
with a competence ;—soon he became 
the honored subject of political favors 
from the party in which his convictions 
placed him. Varied as were the trusts 
confided to him, all were discharged 
with signal ability and gave complete 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Briggs held the office of collector 
of the port of Marion, for a number of 
years, and was post-master of that 
town during the administration of 
President Buchanan. 

He married, May 23, 1830, Sophia 
M., daughter of Rev. Dr. Oliver and 
Sarah (Everson) Cobb. She was born 
Oct. 28, 1803. Of his seven children, 
four survive him. His oldest daughter, 
Marion M., born March 17, 1833, 
married Capt. Joseph B. Gibbs. She 
and her husband were both lost at sea, 
Nov. 10, 1859 — the vessel of which 
Gibbs was master having been run 
down and sunk by the steamer Marion. 

Capt. Briggs was a son of Benja- 


min and Elizabeth (Spooner) Briggs. 
His father, Benjamin Briggs, was born 
March 2, 1755—died June 19, 1826. 
It is related of him that while two of 
his brothers, Nathan and nard, 
were in the continental army at the 
siege of Boston, he and another bro- 
ther, Jesse, were present and followed 
our army into the town. Benjamin 
volunteered on a vessel which followed 
the British fleet out of the Bay in ex- 
pectation of falling in with some sup- 
ply ships, then expected from England. 
nstead of being the captors, they were 
captured by a British gun brig, taken 
to New-York and cast into prison. His 
loyalist uncle, Perry, finding him in 
prison ompeme to suffering and disease, 
obtained his release. He remained in 


- New-York under bonds; restless, am- 


bitious, and reckless as to life, if by 
exposure he could serve his country. 
He was of the party under Col. Ogden, 
of the first New-Jersey regiment, who 
undertook the — of William 
Henry (afterwards William 1V.), who 
at that time with ‘* Admiral Digby 
and other naval officers, occupied the 
city mansion of Gerardus Beekman, on 
the north-west corner of Sloat Lane and 
Hanover —— Again was there 
a failure. Briggs made his escape, re- 
turned to Massachusetts, and for a long 
series of years was a successful master 
mariner. He was a son of Nathan and 
Sarah (Perry) Briggs. The family, 
from whom he was a descendant, were 
settlers at Sippican, 1654, and their 
ancestral line dates to the emigrant in 
the Fortune, 1621. 

Elizabeth, the mother of Capt. Na- 
than Briggs, was a daughter of Corne- 
lius and Elizabeth (Young) Spooner. 
Cornelius S. wasa soldier during the 
revolutionary war, enlisting first, April 
21, 1775, in the company of Capt. Lu- 
cian Pope. He remained in the army 
and died in the service about the close 
of the war. 

Elizabeth S. was a granddaughter of 
Simpson and Sarah 4 sam S., great 
granddaughter of Isaac and Alice S., 
and gr.-ar. granddaughter of William 
and Hannah oe S 


pooner, the pro- 
genitor of the family in America. 


s. 
Canot, Charles Henry, in Boston, Nov. 9, 


1870, aged 38 years 16 days. The de- 
ceased was a resident of Cambridge, 
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and leaves a widow and two children. 
During the late rebellion he devoted 
much time, at a great sacrifice of his 
own interests, in‘behalf of the city of 
Cambridge, towards the formation and 
and recruiting of company B, 47th 
regiment Massachusetts Volunteers, 
with a view to active service in the 
field. Some misunderstanding in re- 
gard to his position in the regiment 
compelled an abandonment of his cher- 
ished wish. He wasa devoted member 
of the Order of Odd Fellows, having 
been connected with the Tremont 
Lodge, of Boston, for more than four- 
teen years. 


W. P.C. 
Cox, John, es Jan. 25, 1871, at his 


residence, 25 Tatestreet, Portland, Me., 


ley is, aged 75 years 11 months 
12 


of 
an ays. His remains were inter- 
red in Evergreen Cemetery. 

Mr. John Cox was a son of Josiah 
Cox, Esq. and Susan (Greanleaf) Cox, 
and was born in Portland (then Fal- 
mouth), Me., Feb. 13, 1795. At the 
age of eighteen he commenced business 
on his own account, and Nov. 4, 1817, 
when 22 years of age, was married by 
the Rev. Horace Holley, of the Hollis 
Street Church, Boston, to Thankful 
Harris, daughter of Jeremiah Gore and 
Thankful Harris, of Boston, by whom 
he had six children, all born in Port- 
land, Me., viz.:— 

1. Susan Gore, b. 18 Dec., 1819, d. 
16 Sept., 1819. 2. Susan Zabiah, b. 
1 Aug., 1820, m. Geo. H. Preble, 18 
Nov., 1845. 3. Caroline Augusta, b. 
22 March, 1823, d. Dec., 1823. 4. 
John Harris, b. 28 Sept., 1824, m. Ju- 
lia L. Allen, 4 Nov., 1852. 5. Josiah, 
b. 1 June, 1828, m. Sarah T. Allen, 31 
May, 1855. 6. Edwin Bartlett, b. 20 
May, 1833, m. Rhoda H. Hazen, 25 
Nov., 1858. 

His Ist wife died 11 July, 1833, at 
the age of 34 years 8 months and 22 
days, and on the 4th of Nov., 1835, he 
married Adeline, daughter of Capt. 
Enoch and Sally (Cross) Preble, of 
Portland, Me., by whom he had: 1. 
Francis Ellen, b. 16 Feb., 1837. 2. 
Elizabeth Harrod, b. 30 June, 1843, 
and d. 10 April, 1844. 3. Elizabeth 
Harrod, b. 24 Aug.» 1845. 

Early in his business career Mr. 
Cox was a principal merchant, and one 
of the largest ship-owners in Maine, 
and always a man of enterprise, great 
personal industry and a much respected 
citizen of Portland. 

Mr, Cox was a descendant of Capt. 
John Cox, Cok or Cochs, Jr. (and 'Ta- 
bitha, daughter of Ebenezer Davenport, 
of Dorchester), who removed thence to 
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Falmouth, Me., and was killed by the 
Indians at Pemaquid, 22 May, 1747. 
A particular account of the manner of 
his death can be found in Drake’s His- 
tory of the French and Indian War, 
1744-47, published 1870, at page 145. 
One of his name,twenty-two yearsearli- 
er, possibly his father or brother, being 
also of Dorchester , in 1725, says a chron- 
icle of the time, strove to go into a cove 
to the eastward in his vessel, but a fog 
hindered him, and the crew of a fish- 
ing vessel that went in were all mur- 
dered by the Indians, but a boy who 
was redeemed in 1728. 

John Cochs, Jr., killed at Pemequid 
in 1747, the gr. grandfather of the 
gentleman just deceased, was admitted 
an inhabitant of Falmouth, Me., in 
1729, in place of Thomas Cox (who is 
supposed to have been his brother) , and 
3 Aug., 1732, had sixty acres of land 
allotted to him in the township of Fal- 
mouth, in that part of it now the cen- 
tre of the city of Portland. A portion 
of this allotment remained in the hands 
of his direct descendants until 1857, 
when the last remnant of it passed 
from them on the decease of Mrs. Susan 
(Greenleaf) Cox, his great grandson’s 
widow, in the settlement of her estate. 

Juhn Cox, 3d, the old ranger’s son, 
was born at Dorchester, 1720, before his 
father’s removal to Falmouth, and mar- 
ried, Sept., 1839, Sarah daughter of 
Samuel, who was the son of John Proc- 
tor, executed for witchcraft in Salem, 
1692. 

He was twice married. By his first 
wife Sarah Proctor he had seven daugh- 
ters and two sons, one of whom died in 
infancy, the other, Josiah, was father 
of the subject of this notice. In 1763, 
he married, 2d, Sarah Bodkin, of Bos- 
ton, and by her had six sons and three 
daughters, and in 1782 removed with 
this second family to Cornwallis, Nova 
Scotia, where he died, and many of the 
descendants of the second family still 
reside. His children by his marriage 
with Sarah: Proctor all remained and 
married in the neighborhood of Port- 
land, Me. Elias Thomas, a —. 
born 14 Jan., 1772, living in Portland, 
entered upon his hundredth year this 
January—in the possession of all his 
faculties but eye-sight. 


P. 
Exuiot, James M. M., in Chester, N. H., 


4 March, 1870, in the 50th year of his 
age. He was born 26 June, 1820, on 
the farm occupied by his ancestors since 
1745. He was the youngest son of 
Lieut. Jacob and Martha (Sleeper) E., 
of Chester, ndson of Edmund and 
Mehitabel (Worthen) E., gr. grand- 
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son of Edmund and Deborah (Hunt- 
ington) E., of Amesbury, Mass. ; gr.- 
gr. grandson of John and Naomi (—) 
E., of Amesbury; and gr. gr. gr. 

randson of Edmund and Sarah (Had- 
fon) E., of Amesbury. 

The last mentioned Edmund immi- 

ted to Massachusetts Bay about 

.D. 1650. In 1658, he married Sarah, 
daughter of Jarret and Margaret Had- 
don. She was born in Salisbury, Mass., 
15 Jan., 1640. ; 

Emulating the example of his father 

—who fought with Stark at Benning- 
ton, and served in the army during 
most of the war of independence— 
James volunteered in the army of the 
rebellion and entered the 8th regiment 
N. H. infantry, 25 Nov., 1861, and 
served in that and the 11th regt. N. 
H. infantry most of the time until he 
was mustered out, 4 June, 1865. 
Hottanp, Hon. Cornelius, M.D., at his 
residence in Canton, Me., 2 June, 1870, 
at the ripe old age of 86 years, 11 
months and 7 days. Dr. Holland was 
born 9 July, 1783, and early establish- 
ed himself in Canton, in the ractice 
of his profession. He took a deep in- 
terest in political affairs, and was, in 
1820, a member of the convention which 
framed the constitution of Maine, of 
which there are now but two or three 
survivors. He represented his town 
and county for several years in both 
branches of the legislature, and in 
1831 was elected a member of congress. 
After the expiration of his congres- 
sional term, he devoted himself to his 
profession, in which he was very suc- 
cessful. 
Hott, Dr. Hiram, in Pomfret, Conn., 
where he had practised his profession, 
for nearly fifty years, acceptably and 
successfully. 

He was am 31 Jan., 1798, in that 
part of Hampton, Conn. now Chaplin ; 
and died at his home, 30 Nov., 1870, 
aged 72 years and 10 months. 

Dr. H. was a descendant, in the 6th 
generation, of Nicholas Holt, of Rom- 
sey, Eng., who came in ‘The James of 
London ; ”’ settled in Newbury, Mass., 
and owned ‘‘ Holt’s Neck ’’ there ; re- 
moved 1644 to Andover, Mass., and 
‘his was the 6th family in town.” 
His son Henry? Holt, married Sarah 
Ballard, and their son George’ Holt 
married, for his 3d wife, Mary Bixbee, 
and removed, 1726, to Windham, Conn. 
Their son Nehemiah? Holt, a soldier of 
the French war of 1754, married, 1745, 
Anna Farnham, and settled on “ Or- 
chard Hill,’’ inChaplin, Conn. Their 
son Nehemiah® Holt married, 1782, Ma- 
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ry Lamphear ; and while in the army 
in 1776, assisted in removing the leaden 
statue of George III. from its location 
in the “ old Bowling Green,’’ and 
manufacturing the same into bullets 
for the army. They were the parents 
of Dr. Hiram Holt, the subject of this 
notice. 

Dr. H.* Holt studied his profession 
in the office of Dr. Thomas Hubbard, 
in Pomfret, Conn.; was licensed by, 
and, in 1834, received the honorary de- 
gree of M.D. from Yale College. He 
attended the lectures of Dr. Na- 
than Smith, and imbibed the love of 
surgery from the skill and enthusiasm 
of his teacher, which he cherished in 
his professional life. He settled in 
Pomfret, and soon succeeded to a lar; 
country mage and, as his early 
teacher, Dr. Thomas Hubbard, was 


called to the chair of surgery in Y. C., 
he succeeded him in the practice of 
surgery in Pomfret and its vicinity. 
He held this practice for forty years, 
and until his death, having amputated 
an — only two weeks previous to his 


eath. 

Dr. Holt married, 1828, Marian 
Chandler, daughter of Maj. John 
Wilkes Chandler, of Pomfret, by his 
wife Mary, daughter of Capt. James 
Stedman, of Hampton, Conn. By her 
he had his three children. 1. en 
Holt, who married Henry C. Bowen, of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 2. Marian C. Holt, 
who married Edward C. Mathewson, 
of Pomfret. 3. George C. Holt, Y.C., 
lawyer in N. Y. City. 

Dr. Holt married, 2d, 1858, Martha 
Mather, widow of Simon Cotton, and 
daughter of Eleazer Mather, of Brook- 
lyn, Conn. 

He was a man of clear ideas, of 
sound mind and a most tenacious 
memory ; of kind feeelings, and of 
great physical endurance. 

Frances Dutch, in Lynn, 
Mass., 5 Aug., 1870, a 92 years, 11 
months, widow of William Lang, of 
Salem, and daughter of John and Mary 
Jones Dutch. Her husband was a de- 
scendant of Nathaniel Lang, who was 
born in Portsmouth, N. 
William and Bridget Derby L. ; 
Jeffry and (2d wife) widow Esther 
kL E. 8. L. R. 
Esq., in Londonderry, N. 
H., 9 Sept., 1870, in the 87th year of 
his age. He was of the good Scotch 
stock that first settled Londonderry, 
and he was born there 16 Feb., 1784. 

He remained with his father until he 
attained his majority, laboring upon 
the farm and in the shop, and occa- 
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sionally attending a six weeks’ term of 
school, kept sometimes ina spare room 
at his father’s or at the house of Ro- 
bert Dickey, Thomas Patterson, or Mrs. 
Rebecca McAllister. In the winters 
of 1805 and 6, he played the part of 
schoolmaster himself in his own dis- 
trict. In 1807, he established himself 
as a blacksmith in New Boston, N. H., 
where he remained over three years, 
and then removed to Milford, N . H. 
He did a profitable business there near- 
ly two years, and then, in compliance 
with the earnest desire of his father, 
returned to the homestead. In 1813, 
he built his house and married Anne 
Clark, daughter of Dea. Robert Clark, 
of New Boston, who was of the *‘ kith 
and kin’’ of Robert Clark and John 
Wallace, of Londonderry, and relin- 
quishing his trade, gave the remainder 
of his life to the care of the farm and 
the transaction of such public business 
as was entrusted to him by his towns- 
men. He held the place of town clerk 
in the years 1814-16-18 and 20, alter- 
nating with the late Maj. Peter Pat- 
terson, of the East Parish. In those 
times the clerk was wont to ‘cry ”’ 
intentions of marriages at the close of 
the Sunday services, to the great edifi- 
cation of the young men and maidens. 
He was a selectman of Londonderry 
(old) five years, commencing in 1820, 
and of Londonderry (new) seven years 
—from 1827 to 1832, and in 1838. Was 
a member of the legislature from the 


old town four years, from 1823 and - 


from the present town in 1829. He 
was appointed a justice of the peace in 
1823, and remained in commission 
through life—47 years. The title of 
Major which was long accorded to him 
by his cotemporaries, he acquired by a 
brief occupancy of a place on the staff 
of the late Gen. Montgomery of Derry. 

As a citizen, he was prominent and 
active in promoting the interests of the 
town and parish, and in all matters of 
— improvement. He had strong 
iterary inclinations, and being a dili- 
gent reader from his youth not only of 
current literature, but of the English 
classics and the Book of books, he ac- 
quired a correct and vigorous use of 
language, abundant evidence of which 
ison record. He possessed a logical 
mind—a quick capacity to decide be- 
tween the false and true. He was a 
man of honor, and his integrity was 
above suspicion. 

Among the friends of his youth and 
manhood he was noted for his social 
qualities and his ready wit, evidences 
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of which latter quality remained when 
he became an octogenarian. 

His knowledge and memory of local 
history and genealogy were unsurpass- 
ed, and were unimpaired to the latest 
day of his life. 


Pace, Mrs. Sarah Lang, in Salem, Mass., 


31 March, 1871, aged 88 years, 2 mos. 
and 11 days, widow of Capt. Nathaniel 
Page. She was daughter of Edward 
and Rachel Ward Lang, who was son 
of Jeffry and Hannah Symmes L., of 
Salem, son of Nathaniel L., of Ports- 
mouth, N. H. E. 8S. L. R. 


PREBLE, —_ Oxnard, in Charlestown, 
.» 21 M 


Mass ay, 1871. He was the 
eldest child of Capt. Geo. Henry Pre- 
ble, U.S. N. and Susan Z. (Cox) Preble, 
and was born in Portland, Me., 4 Jan., 
1847. He was elected a member of the 
N. E. Historic, Genealogical Society 
in 1870. 

A more extended sketch of this deep- 
ly lamented young man will shortly 
appear in the RecistTEr. 


Prescott, Jesse, Esq., in Bridgewater, 


N.H., 17 March, 1871, aged 70 years, 
10 months and 23 days. He was son 
of the late Joseph Prescott of that 
town, who died 7 Nov. 1861, aged 94 
years,5 mos. (See ante, vol. xvi. p. 
295.) For record of Mr. P. and lineal 
ancestors, see Prescott Memorial, p. 
256, No. 258; p. 239, No. 63; p. 233, 
No. 12; p. 231, No. 2, and p. 229, to 
the emigrant James, from whom Jesse 
was only the 5th generation, of which, 
but few are now living. 

He was highly respected as a citizen 
and as a Christian, having been honor- 
ed by being elected for many years to 
the highest town offices. Mr. P. was 
a worthy and consistent member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for 43 
years. 

He left a wife, two sons and two 
daughters, all christians. One of the 
sons, Rev. Lucien W., is a respectable 
Methodist clergyman, anda member of 
the N. H. Conference. 


Wuirney, Mrs. Henrietta, in New-Ha- 


ven, Conn., Saturday, 16 April, 1870. 
She was the widow of Eli Whitney 
(Y. C. 1792), the inventor of the cot- 
ton gin, a daughter of Judge Pierpont 
Edwards, and a graiiidaughter of Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards, D.D., the celebrat- 
ed theologian and author. See Recais- 
TER, vol. xi. p. 226, where the pedi- 
gree of Eli Whitney, and particulars 
about the family, will be found. 

She was born in June, 1786, and died 
in her 85th year. 
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